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.SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 


IX 1 1IK 


DISTRICT OF CHAMPA RAN. 


Intro nt crony. 

In the final report of tl»r* MuzafYsirpur Settlement operations, the extent 
to which the Champnrnn final report is subsidiary to it lias been described. 
In the latter, problems of general interest and wide questions of policy will be 
either omitted altogether or dealt with very cursorily; but matters on which 
the Champnrnn operations, by virtue of the peculiar economic characteristic* 
of the district have thrown a special light, will receive clue prominence. 
Speaking more generally, both reports are drawn up on the sumo plan. They: 
consist of two parts. The first part is occupied with general matter oT 
economic interest and with a historieal sketeh of Land hVvcnuo ndminist union 
in the district. The second part is confined to an account of the Survey and 
Settlement operations recently brought to a conclusion. 


1*A liT I. ~~(i i:y Eli A I. 


CHAPTER I. 

KAKLY II I STONY. 

The agricultural development of the disfiiet of Champnrnn is of com- 

paiatively recent date; indeed, the piocess of 
Fir»t fiiimpsc*. reclamation still goes on. Its nitmo denotes that it 

was formerly ono vast, jungle, many a or forest of rhtmpak :u t a wild flowering 
plant. In the Vishnu and other Puruus mention is often made of a “ < Iham- 
pakaranya” alongside of the Shulagrami or Nuiayani rivet, which is another 
name for the Grandak, and the context warrants a belief that if is this district, 
or a portion of it, tlyit is there referred to. According to the descriptions of 
“ Champakarunya ” contained in aneiont writing’s, it wos but a place of retreat 
for Hindu ascetics, where, removed from wordly amhitions, surrounded by 
the silence of a vast untrodden forest, they could contemplate to the full the 
Eternal Presence. 

2. The present district of Cham par an consists of only three large parganas, 
which, however, arc split up into tuppas, and the tnppa is the fiscal division 
most used and best understood in the district. If, then, as Pandit Kama 
Ballabh Misra holds, this fiscal form is identical with the Sanskrit word 
tapas , meaning the abode of spiritual meditation, the opinion that the predomi- 
nant idea in olden time associated Champarun with a place of jeligious sumtuury 
obtains strong eorrobna'ation. And this opinion will bear a good deal of 
scrutiny. For tradition has it that Tuppa Duh<> Suho was originally the tapo- 
ban or forest of spiritual meditation of Ilhruba, who was e.onno'ted wifh the 
story of Raja Uttanpada and his two wives, popularly known as tho I>u 
and Su Ranis; and it is after the tw r o wives that it is now called. Again, 
all the tappas of the district, with rare exceptions, have names peculiarly Hindu 
and associated with some Hindu sage, like Chanki, Doors j, Mando, Suguon, 
Jamhauli, &c., &e., and the whole district is dotted ov< r with plam s held in 
religious esteem as the traditional abodes of Hindu ascetics. Thus Valmiki, in. 
whoso asrama or hermitage Sita, the banished spouse of Rama, is said to have 



taken shelter, is reported to have resided near Sangrampur, and the village is 
believed to bo indebted, for its name, to the famous fight between Kama and 
his two sons, I<awa and Kasha. This took place in the second of the four 
Hindu mythological cycles, viz., Satyuga, Treta, Dwapora, and Kalynga. 
For tho third cycle also tradition preserves a characteristic reference to this 
district. In the Mahabharata it is described how tho Pandavas had ultimately 
to take a vow of spending twelve years in exile, one year of which they had 
to live strictly incognito on pain of having to repeat the exile in cas^ of recog- 
nition. We are also told that this vow was successfully kept, the lust and most 
critical year having been spent in the kingdom of Virat. The popular belief 
hero is that that kingdom lay in this district; and its capital, where the five 
brothors resided a year, was situated at or near a vdlage called Vairati, 6 or 7 
miles west of Ramnagar. 1 refer to this tradition as indicating how even 
t after ribrtions had been 'reclaimed by a settled society, the district generally 
* was far romoved from the recognised haunts of Hindu social life. Indeed, 
even in later times, a portion or this tract seems to have served a somewhat 
similar purpose. Mr. Wyatt, tho Revenue Surveyor of 1845, says: — 

“ In tappah Ttajpur Bihorio, on the bordors of the Haul forest, are to, be eeen the ruins 
of the Bawangarhi, or ancient remains of 62 forts. It is said to hove been the residence of 
Raja ‘Burrah,’ who iB supposod to have been contemporaneous with the Rajas of Semrown- 
garu and Nawnidhgarh of Laurie Bazar. From tho appearance of the country, and the 
lmthonso forest round tho “ Bawangarhi,” wo would suppose that Raja Burrah must hare 
( built this fortress iu the wilds of ltajpur Bohoria as a retreat for himBelf and his followers 
from the invasions or depredations oi his moie powerful i oighbours of Semrown and JLanria 
to the south east, and the hill tribo» of Nipal and Bhutivnl to the north and north-west.” 


3. Thoro in therefore good reason to bolievo that in old Hindu timos this 

district was regarded merely as a place of religious 
. u. iutti fiuunmixt. rotreat, and no attempt was made to extend to it 

a settled administration In the words of the poet Kalidas, the revenue that 
tho kings appear lo have boon content lo levy from this portion of their charge 
was a certain share in tho spiritual acquisitions of the hermits in return for the 
peaceful protection they enjoyed. 

Thoro uro not many remains of tho Hindu Government which must even- 
tually have extondod to this region. At Kesaria there is a lofty brick mound 
topnod by a solid brick tower. Tho brick tower is said to date from 200 — 700 
A. lb, but tho mound is of an earlier period, and is associated with the name of 
Raja Hen Ghnkravarti, a traditional Emperor of India. At Lauria there are 
very oxtensivo romuins consisting of throo rows of huge conical mounds. Gen- 
eral Cunningham considered them to bo sepulchral mounds belonging to tho 

1 )oriod antecedent to tho riso of Buddhism, and placos their dato somewhore 
jotweon 1500 and GOO B.C. 

4. Coming down to the Buddhistic period, wo must conclude that tho 
, district had meanwhile developed considerable 

1 ko liudJIiiKtu" period social and administrative life.* Were it otherwise, 

pillars proclaiming Aaoka’s edicts would not now bo found at Lauriya and 
Arriraj. 

«>. After BuddhUm had lost its influence, a powerful Hindu dynasty 

seems to have ruled at Semraon, on the borders of 
omraon njns Nipal, where extensive ruins still remain. Accord- 

ing to tradition this dynasty of kings ruled from 1097 A.D. until 1322, when 
Harsinh Deo, tho Inst of the liuo, was driven out by the Muhammadans. 
Somraon has given its name to one of tho parganas in this distriot. 

0. What is known of tho administration of this distriot during Muham- 
. , . . mudan times can be more fittingly sot forth in the 

Muhammadan period. Bnbsoqncnt ch 6nter dealing wfth its revenue his- 
tory. « I have sketched its earlie r history (so for as tho very meagre materials 
available admit) because tho situation of this district removed from the succes- 
sive streams of civilising influences, and its so recent introduction to any form 
of settled government, are important causes of the present backwardness and 
improvidence of its peoplo. 

Sirkar Champaran was subordinate to Sirkar Saran from Muhammadan 
times until 18GB, when it was elevated to the rank of a separate district. It 
'now forms the extremo north-western portion of tho Patna Division and of 
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the territories under the administration of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal* 
It la bounded on the north by Nipal, the frontier tine running along the summit 
of the Sameswar range; on ..the east, first by the Nipal tend, and then by the 
district of Muzaffarpur, the Baghmati river forming the natural boundary for 
about 35 miles; on the south by the districts of Muzaffarpur and Saran, and 
on the west by the districts of Saran and Gorakhpur. •The Gandak river 
forms the natural boundary for the greater part of the distance on the western 
ode, but h tract known as tappa Man pur Cbaudand, consisting of 35 villages, and 
forming the police outpost of Dbanaha, attached to the Bagaha thana, ties on 
the western side of the river. 

7. The total area of the district is 3,531 square miles, but of this, a tract 

of hill and jungle on the north-west was excluded 
* m ' from the «;oj>e of our operations under tlg> Tenancy 

diet, and was only topographically surveyed. In addition to this an *area of, 
30 square miles comprising 14 villages, which are situated on the western 
side of the river Gandak, and are in the criminal jurisdiction of the Gopalganj 
subdivision of the district of Saran, though they are within the revenue juris- 
diction of Chemparan, have been treated for tho purposes of survey and 
settlement as belonging to the Saran district. Consequently the area dealt 
with in the present report comprises only 2,079,811 acres, or about 3,250 squaro 
miles. 


CHAPTER If. 


PHYSICAL FEATU8K8 AND TOPOaltAFHY. 

8. The gonoral aspect of the greater part of tho district is similar to that of 

the rest of North Bihar. In the south and east, the 
Phjnoal feature*. country is level, highly cultivated, and well wooded. 

Nprth of Sagauli, however, the area of waste land becomes much greater, and in 
the extreme north-west, just below tho hills, tho cultivated area becomes very 
sparse. Details of area under cultivation in different parts of the district will 
be given in the chapter on statistics. North of Ramnagar tho country begins to 
undulate, until the area known as the Dun is reached. This consists of a 
range of low bills stretching for a distance of about 20 miles from east to west, 
ana four or five miles in breadth. It is sparsely inhabitod by an aboriginal tribe 
known as the Thorns, who carry on a good deal of cultivation in tne valleys 
between tho hills. North of the Dun hills lies the Sameswar rango, the ridge 
of which forms the boundary between British territory and Nipal. The range 
extends to a length of about 46 miles, tho highest point, Bameswar, being 
9.884 feet above Bea level. Tho bills ore mostly covered with fine trees, but in 
{Maces are barren and rocky* The population is scanty and consists chiefly 
of labourers employed in cutting timber and collecting jangle products. 
Leopards are not uncommonly met with in places, and a tiger has been shot 
n e ea t Hornatar within the last few years. There are fine passos across the 
range into Nipal, the chief are those of Sameswar and Bhiknathori. The 
scenery in the Sameswar pass is very striking. 

9. Referring more particularly to tho three parganas into which, as I 

have said above, the district is divided, we find 
?J rRin ** H*hd parganas Mohsi and Soniroon, almost coextensive 
s^urwu «d M.jfa.w*. as they are with thanaa Madhubani and Dhaka 

respectively, cover a long narrow strip of land, running from the confines of 
Nipal on the north to the borders of Tirhut on tho south, and separated from 
the latter on the east* by the Baghmati and from tho neighbouring pargana 
of Majbawa, on the west fey the Tier and Burri Gandak. In density of popu- 
lation, fertility of soil, aWndance of rice-fields, and absence of uncultivated 
wastes, they are similar to the adjoining tract of Tirhut; and even the 
language spoken in this area is very closely allied to Tirhutia. The similarity 
is most marked in the southern pargana of Mehsi, and is less distinguishable 
as we proceed northwards to the Nipal Terai. These two sister parganas trace 
the origin e# their names to opposite sources. 

10. Semroon, as 1 have said, derived its name from a Hindu principality 

established at a village of that name now lying witbin the limits of Nipal; 
* a 2 


# 
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whereas Mehsi is associated with a Musalman legend. It is believed Ihat 
there was a Hindu Sadhu by name Mahesh Koiri, whose distinguishing 
characteristic was that be lived solely on milk. One Halim Shah, a Muham- 
madan emperor, having turned fatcir, came from the west to see the IMndti 
Sadhu and was astounded to see him extract milk from a heifer for his refresh* 
ment. Needless to eay the Muhammadan magnate was much impressed by 
Mahesh Koiri’s accomplishment and caused the tract to be named after him. 
This legend lias, however, not been without a certain practical utility, for to 
thiB day there exist a Hindu rnandap and a Musalman dargdh , which were 
built side by side in tho village of Mehsi under the express orders of Halim Shah, 
and all who would show honour to the one are asked to show eaual honor to the 
other. The village was long a seat of a Musalman kazi, and in latter days 
a Munsif’ s Court was for a time located there. It is one of the few important 
Muhammaclan villages in tho district. 1 1 contains also a certain proportion of 
’Hindus, but the two ’sects have boen true to thoir traditions and live on terms 
of great amity. 

11. Tho two parganas of Mehsi and Semraon uccount for the area of only 

two rather small tlmnas. The rest of tho district is 
I’argana Mojhawn. contained in the immense pargana of Majhawa ; 

its northern and north-western boundaries march with Nipal, and the 
Gandak separates it from Raj Bhutwal of that State, and from tne districts of 
Gorakhpur and Suran on tho south-west and south. This enormous pargana 
be divided into two portions, marked by a difforent degree of fertility; tho 
portion of tho oast comprises tho thanas of Adapur, Motihari, Kosaria, Govind- 
ganj and Bottia with small portions of Bagaha and Shikarpur, while the major 
portion of the two vory extensivo thanas last named comprise tho portion to 
the west. Mr. Wyatt, tho Revenue Surveyor, writing in 1845 described the 
chief physical feature of those two portions thus : — 

“ To tho cant tho oountry partakes of tho soil and climate of Mohsi and Tirhut, where 
indigo aud poppy are grown in groat abundance, and where the soil is rich and oapablo of 
ptoduoiwg almost, every description of crop. There aro small tracts of low jangle here and 
there along the banks of rivulets and stroams, except in tappa Duho 8uho, where there are 
larger tracts of low junglo adjoining tho Nij>al territory ; and plots of high grass jungle are 
to no found throughout these minor subdivisions of Majhawa. The oountry to the weBt 
and north-west of Bettiah is not so well cultivated nor so populous as tho eastern parts of 
Majhawa, and in tappas Cliongwau Uatsara and Manjiur Cnaudand about one-thira of the 
land is waste und unproductive. Tho northorn portion is chiefly oovered with high grass, 
which is out and conveyed to Bettiah, Segauli, oto., and otherwise appropriated for grazing 
cattle, whilo tho southern part of those tappas are ohiolly waste, oovered with large patohos of 
jhow, reed jungle, and the mimosa oatoohu, from which a large quantity of catechu is made 
and sold at Bettiah, Gorakhpur and Patna." 

12. I may incidentally remark hero that tho village Majhawa, which 
gives tho name to tho pargana, falls within tho southern tract of 44 jhow and 
reed junglo,” having its name perhaps from the “jhau” or wild reed so 
conspicuous iu waste diara tracts; just as tho district itself appears to have 
boon called after tlio Champafca , another product of an uncultivated region. 
One more remarkable feature of this tract deserves mention : — “ Along the borders 
of tappas Bahas and Baltliur,” writes Mr. Wyatt, “ there can be seen a large 
swamp, called Bhos by tho natives, a genuine bog during the greater portion 
of tho year, impassable not only by human beings, but also by animals.” 
This unpromising marsh, howover, produces very abundant rice, the seed being 
thrown broadcast into the mud from canoes. The crop is cut in the cold 
weather, being approached in the same manner. Even in the hot weather the 
prudent wayfarer feels his wav with a stick or bamboo over the treacherous 
ground, so that it will be roadily understood what great difficulties the Bhas 
swamp presented to tho Survey Department. It fell into several villages. 
The portion comprised in each village was surveyed in a single plot 
without division according to holdings ; one number was assigned to it and 
repeatod in tho khatian of every raiyat possessing an interest, the individual 
area in each case being noted in the 44 remarks” column. 

13. The most important river in the district is the Gandak, which is 

navigable for ordinary country boats as far as 
ElTer *' Bagaha throughout the year. Shoals and rsjpids 

. prevent boats of any size from proceeding above Ufagufca. The bed of the 
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Gandak is higher than the level of the surrounding country, which is, however, 
protected from flood by an embankment extending continuously from a point 
. fust south of Bugaha to where the Gandak joins the Gangos ut Sonepnr. The 
Bnri*Gandak, locally known as the Sikrahna, rises in the western extremity 
of the Sameswar range, and flows in a south-easterly direction through the 
district, dividing it into two olearly defined tracts, the north-eastern portion 
being, generally speaking, low paddy land unfit for the cultivation of indigo or 
important rabi crops, while the a math- western portion contains a much larger 
proportion of uplands. During the first nart of its course, until it turns south- 
wards at Lakhaura, north of Motihari, tne Sikrahna is joined by about 12 
important hill streams whioh are much used for irrigation. Tho control of the 
water-supply on some of them is, however, dependent on the Nipalese, who not 
nnfrequently, by erecting embankments for their ovyn uso in Nipalosy territory, 
stop tne flow of the water at critical times. ' v ” 

14. Between tho Sikrahna and tlio Gandak, the only important 
rivers are the Lalbeghia and the Dhanauti. The former flows into the 
Gandak to the north of Gobiudganj. The latter was formerly a brunch of 
the Lalbeghia, but its upper roaches have silted up, and it is now a sluggish 
stream falling into the Sikrahna to tho cost of Pipra Factory The area on its 
banks is reported to be very unhealthy, and a largo tract of country to tho 
nor'h-west of Motihari is uninhabited on this account. A project was mooted 
during the recent famine for reopening the connection which undoubtedly 
once existed betweon the Gandak and the Dharmuti, so as to onsuro a flow of-, 
water along the bed of tho latter, and thus render tho neighbouring country 
more healthy; but it unfortunately came to nothing. 

16. Among minor streams, may also bo noted tho Tiur, which dividos 
tappa Duho Suho from pargana Somraon and foods tho only canal, called tho 
Tiar canal, in the district. The Pas&h which divides Bahas from Duho 
Suho; and the Uriya and tho Pandoyi, which form tho natural boundary 
between Nipal and this district for a considerable distance, also deserve men- 
tion. Then come the Pachnad, the Harha, tho Bona Nadi anil numerous 
other small rivulets, from which gold dust used at one time to bo washed and 
collected. Mr. Wyatt opined that tho gold dust was washed by the rivers out 
of tho second and third ridges within tho British territory. lie added : — 


** From tho peouliar formation of these hills, whioh Lore booomo more rugged and 
fearfully precipitous, with light and aoattorod jungles ft bout, them, I am led to conclude 
that veins of gold may be discovered within those hills, whioh would amply compensate the 
Government for deputing a geologist and mineralogist to carry on his researches through 
this vory interesting part of Ghamparan, via., the iJoou volley/' 

16. The only other remarkable physical feature of Chatnpuran is tho 

chain of lakes, forty-throe in number, which runs 
The lake*. •through tho centre of tho district. Tho most 

important of these. are at Lalsaraya, Sugaon, Turkauliu, Motihari, Pipra, 
Siraha, Nawada and Tetaria. They evidently mark the course of what waH 
once an important river. Indigo factories are built on the hanks of most of 
them. The water never entiroly dries up, but is considered very unhealthy. 
The fishery rights are of considerable value, though the fish caught have an 
unpleasant and muddy taste. 


SOILS. 

17. Ono of the oldest descriptions on record of tho soil of tho district, 

occurs in a report submitted to the Government of 
Collector’, account in 1816,^ th(J Earl 0 f Moira in 1815, by the Collector of 

fimra nj when Saran and Cham para n formed ono zilla. It runs thus : — 

“Bib general Soil of the district of Saran is a mixture of sond and olay,’ that of 
Ohamparan In the parts moot cultivated oommon earth only, but from a considerable portion 
of thus district being Still overrun with jungle, it is not ascertained of what quality it is 
obiefly composed. 

0.0 0 • * * * 

Q h&mpaxaa is, on the whole, productive, but agriculture there being backward, and 
omUsatioo less perfect, from its vicinity to the hills, tho defect is rather to be attributed 
to these causes than to that of the son." 


t 
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a 

This shows how little was known of Champaran at that time. The Col- 
lector avoided committing himself by describing its soil as “common earth.*' 

With the Gandak flowing between the two districts, and in the rains, the 
country inundated on either ride, small wonder, if the Collector of Satan's 
knowledge of the Sirkur of ChampaTan was of the flimsiest nature. To da the 
Collector justice, ho had a belief iu its fertility which later observations have 
served to confirm. * » 

1 8. To the modern observer, the district appears to be divided into two 
well-defined tracts, by the Sikrahna, which traverses it from north-east to 
south-west ; but the difference between these tracts is not oonfined to soil alone. 

19. .In the northorn tract, the soil is mainly hard clay, locally called 

, . hangar , which requires irrigation, aua is eminently 

The nort ern ract. ^ suited for rice cultivation. If winter rice be 

.grown 'only one crop. is obtained, but the soil which grows autumn rioe, will 
also furnish a spring crop of oilseeds or pulses; and the extent to which 
autumn rice is grown in this district, especially in the Adapur thana, is very 
remarkablo. Tho places most suitable for its growth are low marshy lands 
where water lies, and the species grown are those which, no matter how high 
tho water rises, are always to be seen above it. Cultivators* harvesting their 
crops in autumn in boats is a common enough sight in Bengal ; but Champaran 
is, 1 think, the only Bihar district where it will be mot with to any extent. 

20. Tho soil next in importance found in the northern tract is called 
rhabhani — a thin loam — of light colour (tho word is said to be derived from 

Brdiimin). It is seldom sown with rice. Its chief products are maize, barley, 

f ram, othor pulses and oilseeds. The only other kind of soil found here that 
need mention is balua or bald bus, a light, loose soil, in which sand predo- 
minates as its name denotes. It stands lowest in the scalo of fertility ; for only 
maize or inferior millets can be grown on it. 

21. While, then, the northern tract is a groat paddy-producing area, the 

southorn tract, on tho other hand, is characterised 
Tk* southern tract. by a predominance of upland or Ihith, as it *is 

styled, in contradistinction to paddy lands which are called dhanahar. Frequent- 
ly, howover, it is varied by stretches of hangar , notably in thanas Gobind- 
gftuj and Kesaria, whore the frequency of lurge tracts of marshy lands or chaurs 
suitnblo for paddy is a striking physical feature. 

22. The upland which is tho predominant soil in this area is composed 
of fine light sand and clay. It is often impregnated with saline matter, more 
particularly towards the west, where a fair amount of trade in extracting 
saltpetre is still carried on. “ Tho subsoil is generally a tenacious clay, often 
quite black; and below this again, sand is struck.” The upland or uparwar , as 
it is termed by tho inhabitants, can be divided into the following sub-olassos - 


(a) Dhohini (“bloachod”) which corresponds to babhani of the nor- 

thorn tract. This soil produces all Autumn and soring 
crops. 

(b) Goenda , or upland, close to village sites, and specially manured with 

cowdung for special crops, like wheat and opium. When 
tending to exhaustion from continuous cultivation, it is left 
fallow for four months during the rains, and is then called 
chaumat. The goenda lands are consequently by far the most 
productive iu the district, and are much sought after by the 
Opium Department and indigo planters. They are usually 
parodied out into small plots, and almost every holding will be 
foqod to contain a portion of goenda. 0 

(c) Bhath , and more properly Bahafft, means literally land periodically 

viritod by flood. It is especially enriched by the fertilising 
deposit of silt brought down by tho floods, and is consequently 
very retentive of moisture. Sug&roane and root-crops («U., 
yams, potatoes, &c.) grow abundantly on it. It is necessarily 
found on riversides. In the famine or 1897, by producing an 
abundance of yams and common root-crops, it helped largely to 
alleviate the distress. 

(d) Baldhus , already described above. * 
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* («) Dkab—Aom sandy lands on the riverside, which stagnant flood 

water converts into marsh. In these a kind of coarse paddy, 
called ioro dkan, is grown which is harvested in June or 

• July. 

33. Generally peaking, then, the northern area is a paddy-producing 
tract, while the southern grows millets, pulses, cereals and oilseeds. Indigo 
cultivation, ton, is almost entirely confined to tho southern tract, and the few 
indigo factories feund in the north are mainly distinguished for carrying 
on a brisk trade in rice on a peculiar system which will bo fully discussed 
later on.. 

34. From this it follows that the northern tract, though very rich and 

fertile, is in tho absence of artificial irrigation, 
Th* importance of a f*Mon»bio ni08 tly dependent for its crop on unseasonable 
HK>n ' oon monsoon, and falls within tho grip of fauunh on its 

failure. During the last great famine, the ricejwoduciiig areas of Ramnagar 
and Dhaka were tho first to succumb to its effects, uml tho last to recover. 
Thana Adapur, equally a rice-producing area, but for which artificial irrigation 
wss obtained by drawing upon tho hill streams, remained unaffected. 

25. The southern tract, on the othor hand, is comparatively safo owing 
to the variety of its crops, but here again, owing to an absence of irrigation, 
there is widespread failure when tho seasons are unfavourable. • 

20. It is usual to attribute the neglect of well -irrigation to tho apathy of 

the people, their blind and indolent disposition* 
Reason* for neglect of irrigat on. aU( ] wttU t n f enterprise. No doubt there ifl iflnoh 

iu this reason, but the other side of the question must also bo considered. 
During the famino of 1897 every encouragement, pecuniary or otherwise, was 
held out to tho pooplo to induce them to dig temporary wells, but. without 
very marked results. Tho cause Mr. D. J. Macphcrson, c.i.e., the Collector of 
the district, explained thus: — 

•‘•Irrigation is seldom, if ever praolisod, in the loam soils, even where water <au bo had 
a{ a convenient level from wells or other sources. Tho cultivators beliovo that, where the 
noil is saliferous (as much of this is) irrigation brings up inferior salts, and oUowhorn 
(apparently through Borne action on the texture of tho soil, impairing its rotontivouess oi 
moisture), that if onoe begun, it must ho continued for yours.” 

27. Irrigation, however, is practised in the loam soils of other districts 
which aro saliferous, but where, owing to tho paucity of moisture, tho necessity 
for it is always greater, thus accustoming the pooplo to its nso. No doubt it. 
would bo introduced in Ohamparan, too, wore tho need greater and more often 
recurring, and the cultivators less ignorant and indolent. But in ordinary 
years this district is blessed with fertility and natural moisture to an extent 
unequalled by any other district in Bihar, and if its peasantry aro idle and 
indolent, it is largely because they can in normal years raise crops with so 
much case and so title exertion. 

RAINFALL. 


28. Rainfall, as I have implied in my comments on the soils of tho 

district, is tho most important factor in tho agricul- 
The normal dhtnet ramfa.il. turftl economy of Chatnparan. ItH importance can- 
not be better emphasised than by the billowing quotation from Mr. Macphcrson’n 
famine report 

“The f amin e in Charaparan was brought about by deficient and uufavoumbly dUtri- 
buted rainfall in 1895 and 1 890.” 


29. The figures Jbelow show 
several months of tho year : — 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Jane 


the normal distribution of rainfall ovor the 


•G7 

■38 

■37 

•77 

2159 

8-19 


July 

August. ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
Dooembor 


Grand Total 


J 1-/57 , 

11 1M 

9-30 

3-M 

•02 

*21 

•J9 53 
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The heaviest fall comes between June and September, when it is required 
by both the autumn and winter crops. Substantial rain is also required in 
May and October, in May for the sowing of autumn crops and in October to 
bring the aghani paddy to muturity and to supply moisture for the sowing of 
spring crops. From November onwards light showers are useful to maintain 
moisture, but not vt>ry essential. 

30. Unfortunately, however, the rainfall of the district is extremely 
capricious, souictimes varying very widely from the normal. Tfab normal 
rainfall given above also differs considerably from that noted for 1874 by 
Sir A. 1\ MacDonncll, as the following comparative table will show * 
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The difference of 7 25 inches in the totals is remarkable. It is mainly 
accounted for by the months of September and October, the normal total for 
those two months in 1874 being 20*09, against 12*84 now. If it is true that 
<4ho rainfall of these two important months is growing lighter, it is a very evil 
sigrf The normal for March in 1874 too was one inch higher than now. 

81. The present normal figures for the two 
subdivisions aro us under: — 


The Biibdivisioiiftl rainfall. 
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The Bettiali subdivision returns 4*30 more inches for the year than the 
Sadar subdivision. Almost every month of the year contributes to this excess. 

32. The monthly rainfall registered at Motihari 
lfl^ oars m ' Rr ramful1 for llu ’ la,t during the last 16 years is given iu the following 
)0#r "‘ table: — 
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33. The total annual fall ranges betwoen 88*63 in 1893 and 30*84 in 
1806, the normal being 49*55. 1883 and 1884 wore years of deficient rainfall 
but were followod by three consecutive years of very abundant rain reaching 
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theVaxiroum (61-80) in 1887. In 1888, however, throe is a sudden drop to 
38*63, followed by an equally unusual riso to 78-44 in 1880. The record of 
88*63 was reached in 1893. In 1894, again the fall was slightly short, 
succeeded by an abnormal riso to 64-92 in 18ud. In tho year that led to tile 
great famine, 1896, the total fall was only 80 84 inches. 

84. Taking individual months too the variations are *most startling. The 
• . . critical months of tho year arc Juno to October. 

Th* rsmfcU wrj c*pnmou*. jj ow the normal fall for Juno is 8-19, but |in Juno 

1886 only 4*11 inches fell, whilo 22-39 inchos were recorded in tho corresj lending 
month ol 1889. Similarly July varies between 0-30 of 1894 aud 31*92 of 
1893, against thenormal fall of 1 1 *57. Perhaps Soptomln r is the montfcaprioioua 
of all going so low as '78 in 1883, whilst rising to 29-83 in 1896, against tho 
normal 9*30. Fxtremo vaiiutions are notieoaMo. jn every nionfch jvith the 
results that even w hero tho total rainfall reaches tlvo normal it may bo so 
unseasonably distributed as to cause acute distress. Tho following quotation 
from Mr. Macphersons report fully illustrates this point 

“ Although tho rainfall of 189f> to 180G was above tho normal by 1”-G per cent , it wru 
badly distributed- It was on tho whole favourable for tho crops until August, but it nensed 
prematurelTTuone falling aftor the 21st of September aud not even in the hatfaya astcrism 
when good' rain is considered essential for tho autumn rico crop, and for providing moisture 
for the rail and indigo crops. Thera was moreover practically no rain at all througho^ tho 
oold weather, tho total fall fiorn October to March inclusive, amounting to only half an inch.” 

35. In both tho famino years 1873-74 and 1896-97, thero wero srgious 
deficiencies in tho rainfall, from Muy to October 14*10 inches, or 30 per cent., 
below tho normal in tho former, and 1919 inches, or over 10 pm- cout., in tho 
latter. As Mr. Macpherson puts it — “Tho inevitable results in both the cases 

were acute, widespread and long distress.” 

36. The rainfull of tho Ohumpnran district is In avier than that of any 

other distriot of the Bihar I >i vision. Owing to 
Depondcnre of agriculture this and to the general cliarnetcr of the soil, the 
oh the rainfall. Ohumparan raiyats place a most absolute rolianco 

on it, and make little effort towards extraneous means to guard against its 
failure. But it is very capricious, and though us a consequence distress pays 
periodical visits to the more susceptible parts of the district, the cultivators are 
not spurred into effort and their absolute faith in the monsoon’s beneficence 
remains unshaken. No wonder thon that the records of tho ruin-gaugo 
are most anxiously watched by the Collector of L’hamparan. 

Climate. 

37. Cbamparan has earned the reputation of having one of tho worst 

’ climates in Bihar. But this is true ouly to a 
Fublio health. . very limited extent. Barring Ramnngur, and its 

notoriously unhealthy neighbourhood, tho Terai of than as Baguha and 
Sikarpur, the district generally enjoys a pleasant arid cool climate. From 
November to March it is very cold ; but cloudy skies and cold weather 
showers arc woro frequent than in districts further removed from the hills. 
This is the characteristic noticeable throughout the year. Tho rainfall is 
heavier, and tho climate of Cbamparan is damper, and therefore cooler than 
that of the sister districts of North Bihar. I need not describe the nature of the 
seasons, but one word is necessary regarding the evil reputation for unhealthi- 
nees from which the northern area suff ers. How evil that reputation is, the fol- 
lowing legend sufficiently illustrates : Once a stalwart, pahljvun, an athlete, umio 
to the Darbar of the I7aja of liamnagnr or Bettiuh, and bousttd of his prowess, 
saying bo would defeat all the jiahltcans in the ilaju’s service. On ibis tho 
Baja asked Iiim to wait for six months, after which period a match would bo 
ajiangod at which he might vindicate his boast. To this the sit anger aeiced; 
so he was told off to live in a Terai village, where he boon cot. tract ed fever. At 
the end of six months he reappeared before the Baja pale, weak and t-.inncmlod, 
admitted that he had been defeated by the greatest pahiwun in tho ituja’a 
ggryfcg fever — and implored permission to return to his home. 

38. The most unhealthy period of the year is October — November, wh<5n 
«a north* wind blows off the lulls. Its advent is invariably signalised by an 

u 
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outbreak of malarial fever, and it was on this account found impossible during 
settlement operations, to start field work in this area earlier than Deoember. 

Indeed, special arrangements for the supply of quinine and similar anti- 
fever medicines had to be made for the camps that did eventually go out. * 

89. Admitting that there are parts of the district that give colour to the 
legend quoted above* we aro now mainly concerned with the practical question 
whether the district is growing lioaltliier, and this quostion can, I am glad to 
say, bo decisively uriswored in the affirmative. As cultivation, accompanied by 
the eradication of noxious growths and by improved drainage, spreads furthei 
north, it steadily bat, surely drives fever back boforo it. The Earopoan 
planters who live in this area aro, 1 believe, unanimous in the opinion that the 
improvement in its general healthiness during the last 20 years is quite extra- 
ordinary. The prospects foj- the further development of the agricultural capa- 
bilities of tliis urea in the future are very hopeful. 

40. Tho following is a comparative statement of maximum and minimum 

temporaturos for the year 1874, and the average 
Tomiwmturo. f or the years 1890, 1897 and 1898:— 


• Month. 

| TlMPERATt 1115 FOR 
Till YEAR 1*74. 
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• 

Temperati uk For 
mi year 189H. 

! Maximum. 
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Maximum. 

Minimum. 
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i 4 
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January 

» 

49 

78 

40 

February 

74 

01 

81 

44 

March 


* 04 

90 

41 

April 

87 

73 

105 

01 

May 

94 

7!) 

1<M 

00 

Juno ... 

8!) 

80 

97 

72 

July 

89 

81 

93 

70 

August 

89 

81 

92 

! 74 

frVptombor 

October 

90 

70 

73 

I 71 

80 

74 

91 

! 58 

November 

81 

62 

00 

53 

December 

71 

51 

70 | 

43 

Average 

83-5 

09-2 

91-25 

58-58 


41, Assuming that in both years tho methods of observation were proper, 
is a remarkable fact that for every month, the maximum temperatures of 1898 
were higher than those of 187 4, while the minimum wore lower, and tho range 
of variation therefore very much greater. This seems to be a marked pheno- 
menon of recent, years. 

Communications. 


StfiU' of cornmantotUionM nt com 
vriuucomotit ot tin* ooninry. 

nr 


•42. As in every other respect, so in the matter of communications also, 

the district presents a record of steady progress. 
A brief description, from old correspondence, of 
tho state of communication at the boginning of this 
•entury will not bo without interest, and will afford a striking contrast to the 
present accessibility' of the district, which enabled Government, during the 
recent famine, to rely entirely on the natural action of trade to supply tho food 
required by the inhabitants. 

111. in 1794 tho Collector of Saran and Champaran made the following 
report to the Board in regard to communications in the northern portion of his 


charge : — 

“Tho mad from lionoc (Ohapra), through tho upper part of tho district, to Sirkar 
Champaran is so bad during tho rains that tho passengers aro obliged to wade in many 
pburs up to their waists in water. This road, I am informed, may he made passable with 
oonvonionoo nt all seasons of tho year by a few embankments being thrown up, and ditches 
made across tho road, with bridges thrown over them to lot the water off.” 
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* We find no mention of any other road in Chomparan in tho report, a 
striking instance of tho disadvantages and neglect from which Chomparan 
suffered by its amalgamation to a district*, from the headquarters of which it 
was*far distant and woll-nigh inaccessible. . * 

44 Seven years later in 1800, we find another Collector submitting a 

J similar report, which he prefaced with tho follow* 

Komi* iu»l 80 v i U g c hamctori»tic roumrk : — 

u As far ft8 mV local knowledge and enquiries extend, it docs not apj>eaT that then* 
arc aur roods iu this district, except one commencing from tho gluit of Ckorawn t< 

Goodnot/* 

45 Both tho lust named places are in Saran ; but from Clio recoin* 
inundations made by him in tin- same report, it is clear that tho Collector, 
while sneaking of the whole district, bad also birlttft- (.hamparan hi wow, a ml 
by roads bo meant passable roads. Thus it is certain that at the beginning ^ 
the century Champaran lmd no mad worth tho name But the Collector with 
a view to encourage a greater intercourse in trade with tho inhabitants of Mpal 
ind those of the hills situated in the northwards el this district, hold it an 

hioct of grout important) that tho roads from ami to those Htalione bo ronueriul 
'.noro convenient and ousy of access.” Tho following were his recom- 
mendations:— • # 

“Ono road would lio re-iniml for tho merchant* who trials from Iiengal, lhliar and other 
iilacos to tho oust and south to Nipal, aud two for those from tho upper provinces from U»<* 
westward.” 

This information he obtained from mu ‘intelligent native of tho district. 
Such was the extent of oflicial knowledge about the communications of a 
district permanently assessed about 10 years previously. 

40 The Collector particularised his proposals in greater detail, thus 

First road . — From liajifiur rid Stmepur to Nipal, crossing tile Uunduk at 
idftvimlgani and passing through S-gouli, Narkutia, &c., to a pluoo nailed 
Glior par sara, very diflicult of identification at pr-sent. Jt was to traverse 
Sirkar Champaran for 51 miloa only, ho tho Collector rniiniateu. 

tSecjnU road .— From Duruuli on tho river Duwah in Saran to Uhosepamili 
in Nipal, also crossing tho Gandak at Govimlgaiij, 52 miles. 

Third road . — From and to tho same places, hut traversing a dilleionl 
route ir crossing the Gamlak ut 1 ‘audit wu, and leading on to Maclihargawmi, 
Mujhawa’ Bagaha, Uamnagar and Sultanpur, and terminating at tho lulls, 

iu all 72 miles iu Sirkar Champaran. ... . , 

47 Ouo hundred uni seventy-eight miles of roads, therefore, were recom- 
mended for construction in 1800 in this district, 
ltondti ift 183«. from a similar report in 1800, it appeals that 

this mileage had by that' time been considerably exceeded. The report runs 
thus 

“With regard to tho Champaran Division of tho district, tho road to tho Mallyi- 
oantoumontB from Hattar Chat, ud Kulyanpore and Dhaka, is kept in a tolerable state ot 
as well as tho roads from tho cantonments along tho Nipal boundary, between tin- 
Tirhut aud Gorakhpur district*/' “ Derides tlioso roads in Champaran 1 must add t int. 
VI™ now two other very good roa-ls, the olio from Uettnih to IVihi-ui, and tho othm 
from Bottiah to Uamnagar, for both of which wo are indebted to the Into visit trom tho 
Gtorernor-Goneral to tho rroviuoo. 

48. He goes on to point out that there were numerous old muds 
throughout Champaran from north to south and east to west; and until they 
wererepaired and o B enod for ‘land carnage,’ very little trade could bo carried 
on and the little tlmt there was in that part of the district was mainly to be 
attributed to tho Little Gandak, which afforded communication with tlie Ganges 
at Monghyr passing through the Tirhut district. Tho report very fittingly 

“Directly there U ft regular thoroughfare for hackenc. and wjparu tho inoreue of 
trade woSd & a hunlredfoljaad in aU probability render this one of the most flourishing 

< k fltn< A 'picture too optimistic no doubt, but nevertheless vast strides had been 
madrn Indigo-pLaflters had already come on the scone, and had begun u* 
* reclaim the^wwte in tho interests of their mdigo cultivation. Tho Collector 
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was not slow to point out thut “ the Government would now be able to avail 
itself of the assistance of indigo-planters,” who were repairing and making 
roads “ to facilitate the superintendence of their work.” 

49. Coming to the year of tho revenue survey, internal communication 8 
° arc found in a stage of development still further 

Bo*d* in 1845 ^ advanced 

“Tho principal roads which pass through Champartm ore from Ohopra, Mmtaffarpur 
and rutna to Motihari, Svgouli and Betliali ; from Bettiah to Gorakhpur rid Bogalia; from 
JJettiah rid Uanmagur to Tribeui and Nipul; from Motihan to Mallya and then to Nipal; 
and the highroad from Scyonli to Khatmaudu; besides numerous oart-roado aud bullook 
tracks which intersect this Division.” 

fiO. In 187G we find, on the authority of Dr. Huntor’s Statistical Account 

of Bengal, 28 principal roads iu the district, 
i h aJ ‘« iu 1870. 'covering a length of 197$ miles. The total expen- 

diture of tho District It dad Committee during the year was Rs. 82,520, of which 
Rh. 27,180 went on original works, and Rs. 49,790 on repairs. The Com- 
mittee was replaced by tho District Board, constituted, under Act III (B.C.) 
of 1885, in October of 1880; but (luring its administration it had brought 

under its control over 1,000 miles of road. 


n 

Jtuco^t cxpoudituro'on rou<U. 

tho District Board on 
1887-88 to 1897-98:— 

roads during the lust 

i Y our. 

Original. 

Repairs. 

Total. 

< 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

J 887-88 

20,183 

45,420 

05,903 

1888-8!) 

12,907 

34,264 

47,171 

1889-90 

11,905 

86,172 

47,137 

1890-91 

31,271 

38,363 

07.1.24 

1891-92 

31,823 

.20,91 1 

01,742 

1892-93 

31,337 

21,800 

60,113 

1893-94 

37.1.28 

24,040 

00,068 

1891-95 

3*,0 18 

27,957 

00, Of .6 

1*95-90 

42,427 

21,837 

04,264 

1890-97 

22,451 

11,037 

34,088 

1897-98 

4,843 

20,100 

21,945 


The small expenditure on roads in 1888 — 90, und again in 1892-93, 
was probably duo to a diversion of funds to meet, scarcity; and the famiue of 
1897 accounts for the enormous decrease under this head from 189Gto 1898. 

52. Champa ran now contains 1,041 miles of district roads, and 818 of 

village roads, over which this expenditure is 
Present cmulitkm ot commimi- h j, r ,. u j. As .Mr. Moepherson puts it in his famine 
oation '' - report, there is “ about jjths of a mile of road for 

ovory square inilo of country, excluding tho bills.” Tho roads of this district, 
in marked contrast to those of North Bihar generally, are often in a state of 
groat disrepair. Rents are so low that tho resources ot the district are slender, 
and tho District Board 1ms not moans sufficient for the up-keep of its long lines 
of communication. These being admitted facts, it is noticeable that tho cost of 
original work often neaily doubles thut of repairs. It is however largely 
absorbed in bridging existing roads. 

63. In the matter of railways tho district still presents n field for enter- 
prise. The Tirlmt State Railway, opened in the 
ltfliiwnv*. district since November 1883, traverses only 53 

miles of it from Mob si to Bottiuh; and the terminus is still 80 to 70 miles from 
its northern frontier. .The only other railway is that fron* Raxaul to Segauli, 
whero it joins tho Tirlmt State Railway. It is 18 mihs long, and taps the 
grain and passenger traffic from Nipal, but was opened under unfortunate 
auspices. It runs across a strong line of drainage, and during tho big flood 
that occurred in September 1*98, was most severely damaged owing to 
insufficient waterway. The Tirhut State Railway, from the same cause, wag 
also badly breached/ und traffic was at a standstill for over a month. The 
engineering defects of those two lines, by giving the flood- water an accumulated 
volume and velocity that it would not otherwise have acquired, greatly 
increased its power for d< struction. Steps have now beeu taken to enlarge tho 
waterways. 
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154. The construction of two other linos is in contemplation ; one front 
„ Bairngnia (the terminus of the Ihubhanga-Sita- 

Proposed m»«r railway ». marhi branch), through Shikurpur and Kumna^ar, 

to Bagaha ; the other from licttiah to Bagtiha; tho object being that the Nipal 
and Nor tli Champaran grain traffic may reach Gorakhpur and the North- Wcstorn 
Provinces direct, without a long detour through MuzafTarpuf and Sartin. 

66. ^Althdtagh a very largo number of rivers intersect lliis district, throo 

only itre navigable throughout the year, viz., the 

Gandak, for boats of 1,000 .minimis; the IJaglmiati, 
for boats. of 400 to '00 mounds; and tlio I5ur-Gainhik or Sihruhnu, for boats 
of 200 to 300 maunds burden. The other rivers arc little better than hill* 
streams; almost dry for most of the year, but in the monsoon deep, and flowing 
with great rapidity. - *> „ 

66. The bridges tiro very few in number over even the more important 

streams. There are only two bridges of any size, 
BridgM. both over tlio Sikralma ; one at Segauli, and the othor 

at Champatha. Tho Collector, in liis general administration report of 1885-86, 
written almost inynediutely after their construction, observes as follows: — 

“Tlio enormous relief to trade given by the construction of these two bridges may bo 
estimated from tho returns of tlio t radio that ruiluftlly passed oxer them. In the year 
1885-8U 51,314 carts, 33,-163 puck jK»nics, and 21,08 1 pack-bullecks pissod over 4ho 
Segauli bridge ; and 4 1 , hit) carts, (51,517 pack-j>f/aies, and 1 '• :.’Hi jiack-bullecks over (ho 
Champtha bridge No doubt there is very great room for development in this dit notion, 
but the District board is sure to bo hampered for many yen : b to come by tho slenderness of 
its resources.’’ 

67. The income from ferries in ( diampiirun, as may bo sunnisod, is cornu* 

, . dc ruble. There are l ight principal ferries under 

the I district Hoard, yielding over Its l.' ,000aiinuul- 
ly, four of which are over the Silvi alma at Lai bigliii, Pipurpunti, Jutwa and 
Segauli. The number of minor f- rrios hud ferries that ply during the rains is 
very ‘considerable. Then there are the principal ferries over the llig Gandak, 
the most noted of which are at Ldiekha or Suttarghat, Smigrampur, Gobixul- 
ganj, Bariarpur, I’ipru, liatiwal and Uaguha. 

58. In postal und telegraphic eonnnunieation the district is wtill very 

backward. Obvious causes of this are that tlio 

Po*ul communication*. population is purely agricultural and very ignorant, 

while the district itself is out of line of main communication and but liulf 
dovoloped. Its administrative progress is hampered by its poverty. 

59. To sum up, the district 1ms been making steady progress since the 

beginning of the century in improving its internal 
Summitry. and external communications, and if it still lugs 

behind its neighbours, this is mainly owing to its limited resources. The want 
is greatest in the Bettia, subdivision, especially near Shikurpur and Kumnugar, 
where a breakdown fn supplies was seriously apprehended daring the last 
famine. As these tracts are the most liahlo to famine, it is urgently desirable 
to bring tho intended Betlia-Buguha Railway lino into existence as speedily 
as possible. 


chapter, m. 


Population and caste in hklatjon to Aomcn/iTUR. 

60. The earliest attempt to make an estimate of tho district population 
. ~ dates back to tlio end of the last century, uh n 

rywtimatvN. the Collector of Same, replying to a sc,i\*< of 

5 aeries about tho material condition of his chare e, among other things, returned 
l© population as 12 lakhs of souls. This was for both Sirkars Karan and Cham- 
pa ran, which then formed two subdivisions, so to speak, of a single district-— an 
arrangement which the East India Company inherited from tho Muhammadans. 
Hi© successor, replying to a similar inquiry a little more than a decade, later, 
in 1811, raised tho estimate to 25 lakhs, broadly recognising, probably apart 
from any question of accuracy, that a material advancement had been made. 
On© has only to remember that in ISO 1 Champ uun alone returned 18 lakhs, 
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and the two districts together over 42 lakhs, to realise how very great the subse- 
quent increase muBt have been. The next attempt, made at the time of the 
revenue survey in 1845, was inaccurate. It was intended to base the 
'estimate on a house census to be made by the surveyor, but these orders* were 
apparently misundei stood, and recourse was haa to the police, who returned 
the number of houses at 140,899. Assuming 0-13 souls per house, the popula- 
tion was put down at a little over 8 lakhs 00 thousand. Both thd Magistrate and 
Mr. Wyatt, the Revenue Surveyor, suspoctod this estimate to be excessive. The 
attempt to obtain un accurate estimate of the population was repeated in 
1854, when the houses were returned at 118,592, and the population at 
<><>8,529, .allowing therefore 4 5 souls per house. In 1891 there were found to 
bo over 0-2 souls per house, so that the 1845 average of (H8 souls per house 
must lyivQ boon much nciyrcr the mark. Again in 1809 an attempt was made 
to ascertain the corrqct number of male agriculturists. The number returned 
was 311,271. Next followed the enumeration of tho whole population through 
tin 1 agency of patwuris and chuukidars, when details as to religion, sex and 
occupation were also called for. This, too, proved aboitive, and it was not 
till 1872, six years after the elevation of the Jdrknr (Jhamparpu to the status of 
an independent district, that tho first regular census was taken. It demonstrat- 
ed how very much too low all previous rough estimates had been. 
r 61. In *1872 tho district returned a total population of 1,440,815, which 

rose to 1,721,008 in 1881, or by a little less than 
1 l[ t ' 1 ,ncri ' n “° 20 per cent. This abnormal rise, in spite of the 

U f ' >i ‘ great famine of 1874, making all allowances for 

errors of omission in the enumeration of 1872, can to a largo extent bo attri- 
buted to the undeveloped potentialities of tho district. Even now the popula- 
tion is very sparse ; there is abundance of rich land waiting for the plough, 
m'd rents aie low. The agricultural development of tho north of this district is 
still in its infancy, and thus in 1«M tho increase in Bottiah subdivision was 
found to bo 22 per cent., us against 17 per cent, in tho head -quarter ssbijivi- 
sion. In the extreme north malaria) fever is the gr< at enemy of progress, but 
cio that increased cultivation is steadily driving back. 

02. The. following is a comparative statement of the population, thana 

by thana, according to the throe census returns of 
1 isi.il fctutiMics, is72,i 8i, 1872, l8tJ i U)K 1 1891. The percentage of increase, 

thana by thana, found in 1881 is not supplied, as, owing to changes in thana 
jurisdiction, it would bo only misleading. 
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63. In 1891 tho total population was found to bo 1,859,465, showing 

a moderate increase of 8*1 per cent, only over the 
Fcnturv* of th* i&»i ooimis. figures of 1881. IlinduB account for 1,590,044, or 
Expansion of population. 8fi cont ., and Muhammadans for 267,319, or 14 

per cent. The Bottia subdivision again comes out the better, though only 
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sligfitly. The only thanas that exceed tho district average inoreaso of 8*1 per 
cent, are Adapur and Gobindganj in the Sadar, and Shikarpur and Bagaha in 
the Bettift sulxlivision ; Adapur, with an increaso of 20 9 per cent, and 
Shikarpur (Hardi) with 16*S per cent. These are contiguous thanaa in the 
north-oast of the district, bordering on Nipal, and they head the list by a long 
way. It is in this urea, and in tne north-west than a of •lJagahn, where the 
increase was CM per cent., that agriculture is so largely extending. Gobind- 
ganj probably denved its increase from the overflow of surplus population from 
Saran. The increase was small in Kesaria, Madhuban and J)lmka, where 
conditions approximate to those of the neighbouring district of MusafTarpur. 
Mr. Dunbar lily th, Collector of Claim parnn, in his District Census Report of 
1891, thus expresses himself: — 

“ The inoreaso in Hard! (Shikarpur) tlmnn, is duo to tlio immigration of people Jmm t ho 
districts of Samn and Gorakhpur, and from deiiHcly-populatod parts ol I'hampamn, into the, 
fallow, but thinly-inhabited, tracts in tbo north-wo&t of the Ilardi t liana, which were trans- 
ferred from tlio jurisdiction of Dagaha. Adapur, which borders <m Nipal, cuutnius very 
fortiloland; but until within recent yours cultivation had uot. extended to it. All waste 
land in the thana is now being taken up, and in oonsiupionoo there 1ms been u vary marked 
increase in the population * * * *. The pioneers of cultivation in this part, of 

the district arc the I'/mrus, and as the jungle iB being cut and the cultivation extended, the 
tract is becoming less unhealthy, and land iu it will become more and more sought after, 
and the pressure of tbo population in Karan and Gorakhpur, and in the more southern yirU 
of this district will, no doubt, in time lead to the northern portion of the district being more 
thiokly populated than it ia at present. A portion of it, however, which is covered witli* 
low hills, can novor afford the same advantages to cultivators as other parts <d the district, 
and the northern part of the district must ulways remain loss thiokly populated than the 
other parts of it." 

64. Tho abovo remarks will bo rendered more intelligible by perusal of 

the following statement, showing tbo density per 
thin . thsna by squero mile of tho population of each tlmna in 1872, 

1 aiia ' 1881 and 1891, tlio urea at present cropped and 

available for cultivation, and the existing average rout-rates : — 
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65. In later chapters of this report the truths that these figures indicate 

will have to be discussed at length. I will content 
trend of sgricMinml myself with remarking here that in the case of the 

Sadar subdivision, the reason why the average rent- 
rate of tbanas Motihari, Gobindganj and Kesaria is below Its. 1-15, while that 
of Adapur, Dhaka and Madhuban is over Ks. 2, is to a certain extent duo to a 
difference in soil. In the first three than as, which are mainly west of the small 
Gandak, tho prevailing" soil is a light sand, In Adapur and Dhaka it is a thick 
day, which grows very luxurious paddy crops, in Madhuban conditions 
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approximate to those in Tirhut, The density of population in Madhubon is 
840, in Dhaka 803, and in Adapur 747. Tho density even in Adapur exceeds 
the North Bihar average by 83, the South Bihar average by 239, and the total 
Bihar average by 184. But I do not think the high rent-rates, except perhaps 
in Madhuban, are mainly and directly due to the high density of population. 
A wave of agricultural enterprise, starting from tho southerly thanas, has 
flowed northwards through tho thanas of Dhaka and Adapur withiu recent 
years, drawn by tho extraordinary fertility of the soil. Having covered most 
of this tract, it is now spending to Shiknrpur thana. Another flowing east* 
wards from the congested parts of Sarau and Gorakhpur, is similarly making 
its way over thana Bagaha. 

66. It is of course a matter of common knowledge that the district of 
n . „ • Olmmparan is almost entirely agricultural ; but 

, Obuttiefci to * correct oKiicul? when the material condition of a district is under 
turn oomus. investigation, it is essential to ascertain, with 

approximate accuracy, what percentages of tho population, as cultivators and 
as labourers, are mainly dependent on tho produce of tho soil for their liveli- 
hood, and it is much to be regretted that no means have been hit on in any 
census, hithorto made, of compiling reliable information on the subject. No 
porsoti will state bis chief moans of livelihood to bo other than tho recognised 
occupation of bis casto. Thus a very largo number of Brahmins, who live 
entirely by cultivation assert tlioir main occupation to be that of a priest. 
'Again, a barber, who lives mainly by cultivating his land, asserts bis heredi- 
tary profession to bo bis chief means of livelihood. Conversely a Koiri, who 
has been mulcted of his land and lives by labouring for others, still claims to 
bo a cultivator ; but even us a labourer be gains bis livelihood out of the 
produeo of tho soil; so that, speaking broadly, and bearing in mind that it is 
usual for every one, whatever his occupation, who saves a little money to invest 
it in land, wo can take it as a working axiom that detailed statistics of the 
proportion of tho population dependent on agriculture are sure to rolugi an 
unuer-cstimato. In the census report for 1801, the population is apportioned, 
according to occupation, thus: — 
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67. Agriculture thus accounts for 72 per cent, of the population. The 
details do not boar investigation, as only 2,028 of these dependent on agriculture 
aro shown as labourers, which must be incorrect ; and for the roasons already 
stated, 72 per cent, is sure to be an under-estimate. There are no indigonous 
industries of any importance, and no largo towns in tho district. I should there- 
fore take tho proportion of the population, dependent on agriculture, at nothing 
less than 8 5 per cent. 

68. Again, wo liavo recorded 378,799 agricultural holdings in this 

district.. Now villages are largo, holdings are 
largo, and there is little subdivision of biddings; 
so that not less than 300,000 of these holdings 

must bo hold, each separately, by a separate family. The census figures show 
n family to consist of at least six units ; and multiplying 300,000 holdings by 
this n imiber, we get its a result, very nearly a separate holding for each family 
in tho district. It must of course be remembered that many families of 
ortizans, and so on, hold only a few haihas of land on which they in no sense 
rely for their livelihood; but thoso figures servo to indicate in a very 
striking manner that, practically, tho whole population has a stake in tho land. 

69. I huve estimated that 85 per cent, of tho population must be mainly 

dependent on agriculture for their livelihood : I 
AKriouHnral population cla»si. -yvili fry to cheek this by another process of inquiry 
Cod >y « asle - starting from tho number* of persons found to 

belong to tho castes that are wholly or partly agricultural. I will preface the 
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calculation by ft short notice of the more important castes. The Qoalas 
constitute the casto strongest in numbers. They amounted in 1891 to 183,78*2 
souls, and live almost entirely by cultivation and cattle-breeding. They oan 
be treated M entirely and purely agricultural Next come the Kairi* with 
108,877 souls. They are practically all pure cultivators— “ the backbone 
of the Bihar peasantry”, as they have so often boen Culled. Rajputs and 
Brahmin# confe next, with 86,440 and 84,493 souls, respectively. They are 
Almost entirely agricultural in this district. Pandit Rama Ballabh Missra 
reports that the number of section 106 cases decided in tho course of the 
settlement operations, is to a large extent accounted for by tho Brahmins, who, 
as petty britdrn, cultivators and proprietors of small resumed ostatas, have 
all along been the most promiuent figures in our camps and courts. The 
number of Ckamars is 126,997; of Vosadhs 9 1,452, aqd of Kttrmis 110,145; but 
only a portion of thoso are pure cultivators. After tlipse come, in numerical 
importance Made, Teli , Kandti and Musahar, tho two last named supplying a 
large number of those persons who live partly by cultivation and portly by 
agricultural labour. Going lower down tho numerical scale wo find Babhant 
or BAuiahars numbering 28,496, nil agricultural, most of tho landlords and 
substantial ruivats being draw from tin's casto. Then come Kayast/u and 
TAarut with over 27,000 each. In tho former, local intellect, such us it is, is 
concentrated. Tho latter arc purely agricultural. Tho term u 'M>yhami,\i,e., 
resident of pargana Majhawa, tho synonym for a fool, is applied even to tho 
Kayasths of Champaran by tho Knynsths of other districts; but in tho district 
itself, other castes respect tho Kayasth us a man of brains. No doubt au old 
Sanskrit saying could be applied with propriety : — 

“ In a treeless country, evon tho cantor-oil plant ranks ns a tree.” 

Round the Thar us a controversy centres, it being disputed ns to whether 
their origin is I ml o- Aryan or aboriginal ; but with this a settlement report 
has no concern. Mr. Blyth, ns I have* said, has styled thorn “ tho pioneers 
of cultivation.” They inhabit mainly tho tract of country in tho north- 
west of tho district called after them, tho Tharuhat, Thoir tondencios ore 
nomadic, they pay rent according to tho plough, not tho bighu. At tho 
slightest sign of oppression, they go elsewhere in a body. They are careful 
and excellent cultivators, aro well off and support themselves in season of 
famine. The remaining castes do not require detailed mention. 

70. I subjoin a caste statement witli n rough estimate in each case 
of the number that may bo said to derive their livelihood, wholly or in part, 
by agriculture or labour, classifying tho rest as ofliers:— 
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71. I have divided the agricultural class into three groups of pure culti- 
vators, cultivators with other professions, if any, and cultivating labourers, but 
the cultivating labourer has been put down in the same column with the land- 
less labourers, a column being set apart for “ others.” Now, according to this 
statement, pure agriculturists ' form 57 per cent, of the population. By pure 
agriculturists 1 mean'-those who are solely dependent on agriculture and not 
merely those who have any connection with land, because the 1atter ( class, I 
have already said, account for a much larger percentage not less than 85 per 
cent. If we wish to simplify the classification still further and eliminate those 
in the second group, we can safely transfer 4 per cent, of them to the first 
group and 1 3 per cent, to the third group, because the condition of some of 
them is as good as pure cultivators anu of othors as bad as labourers. So we 
arrive at the following percentages: — 
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72. In the chapter on material condition I shall throw further light on 
. the subject nnd show how far the settlement 

8p«cifio investigation of cuttle statistics support these percentages Meanwhile I 
ocoupt ion. furnish u statement compiled from the records of 

180 'villages in tho district, showing the relative importance of the principle 
castes as denoted by tho average size of their holdings and the percentage of 
the area occupied by them to tho total area occupied by all custos in these 
villages. We need not attach too much importance to the size of the holdings, 
becauso as I shall show later on, they are considerably larger than what tlioy 
hero appear to bo, but as they are they can throw enough light on the relative 
importance of particular castes from the agricultural point of view, and the 
percentage of the area occupied by each affords additional corroboration. It is 
noteworthy that tho average size of tho holdings of the following eight castes is 
the largest of all, ranging between 3*5 nnd 0 acres, and it is they that uocount 
for 60 per cent, of the area occupied. They arc — 

Caeto. Population. 


Goaln 

• •• 


... 183,732 

Itajput 

Ml 

. . • 

86,440 

limb man 

Ml 

• « • 

... 84,4u3 

Koiri 

» • • 

. , , 

... 108.S77 

Pabhan 

% 9 4 

« . * 

.. 28,406 

Knyaflth 

. * • 

... 

... 27,624 

Kurmi 

• 1 • 

• * • 

... 96,146 

Sheikh 



... 62,459 


— i 

678,266, or 36 4 par oonfc. 


Thus, though these castes account for only 36 percent, of the total popula- 
tion, they cover (50 per cent, of the area. 


Hi’rial 

num- 

ber. 


Name of the caite. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Goala ... 

Rajput 
Brahman 
Koiri 

Bbuinhar-Babbau 



Avukaok are* of a 

HOLDING UNDER 

BACH C.VfcTE, 

\ 

Pcrocntago of 
the area 
occupied by 
the caste to 
total area 
uuder ( 

^xnfiilation. 

Rkuarks. 

Acre. | 

Decimal. 


3 

4 

5 ! 

6 

... 

4 

! 

o 

11*4 


... 

6 

... 



t if 

4 

2 



• • • 

4 

9 

7*6 


«• • 

6 

b 

7* 
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ISpESSdWttWttS 

Serai 

BU&- 

bar. 

Name of the oa*te. 

• 

Average area of a 

UOLDINO UNDBU 
EACH CIA STB. 

Percentage of 
the area 
occupied by 
tiw caste to 
total area 
undgr 

compilation. 

' 

Buuui. • 

Acre. 

— 

Decimal, 

* 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

6 

Kayaatba 



5 

9 

5-5 

e 

7 

Kurtni 

» « • 


3 

5 

4' 


8 

Sekh 

• 

.. 

4 

<1 

r* 4 


9 

Tei 

• < « 


3 

8 

^3 


10 

Jolaha 


• It 

2 

7 

27 


11 

Kandu 

, , 

IM 

3 

3 

2 7 


12 

M stall 

, , 

III 

3 

2 

2 5 


13 

Dusadh 



2 

8 

2 l 


14 

Ohamar • 

. . * 

Ml 

2 

2 

! 2*4 


10 

Kalwnr 

, . 

»M 

4 

2 



16 

Nutiia 


• * • 

2 

H 

1 


17 

Lohar 


ill 

3 

l 

I 

• 

18 

Dhobi 

, , , 


3 

i 



19 

Turnha 


ft e. 

2 

7 



20 

Hajara 


«•« 

2 

5 



21 

Kamhar 

Ml 

»♦* 

3 

2 



22 

Bind 

• • • 

• * t 

2 

8 

.8 


23 

Atitha 

, f 

• • • 

4 

7 j 

8 


24 

DbnnuLh 


ft ft ft 

3 

7 | 



25 

Ttitwa 

« • • 

• ft ft 

2 

. 



2G 

Gondha 

• « 

ft ft 

3 

3 



27 

Dliuuia 

• • * 

ft ft ft 

2 * 

r, 

•6 


• 28 

Barai 

*»• 

• • • j 

3 

5 

•5 


29 

Others 

... 


3 

3 

9 3 



73. I will add a few remarks on othor details of importance furnished 

by the census. Tlioro lias boon little variety in 
Tho po*iiwu of r«h(jiou* corn- the proportions in which Hindus, Muliarniimimmt 
ranmtie* and Qjj^tians make up the population. They 

stand now at 85, 14 and 1 per cent., respectively. The Christians consist 
mainly of native converts, who reside in liottin. They aro muinly artisaus, 
and tneiefore not dependent on the soil for their subsistence. 

74. Another interesting and important economic feature, is the tendency 

for females to incrcaso i datively to males. In 
Prepwidorwcioof f««vtf.. 188l tho i ucrCfl80 of males was 18 per cent., ns 

ag a inst a total. increase of 20 per cent., and in 1801 7’5 per cent., as against a 
total incrcasse of 8 5 per cent. This fact is of importance as indicating more 
civilised and settled social, and therefore agricultural, conditions. 

75. The number of foreigners in Champa mu is largo, but mainly supplied 

by three districts. Saran sent 83,000, Muaaffarpur 
Foreigner* and uDmigmit.. 66>000> ftn j Gorakhpui 40,000, but the proportion of 

females, who immigrated from Gorakhpur, is very much smaller than from 
the other two districts. Female immigrants from RluzulTarpur exceed males ; 
no doubt wholo families from this district have permanently settled down 
in Champaran. It is odd that, out of 34,000 Nipuleso^ 21,000 were women. 
The 1801 census statistics of infirmities for this district were said by Mr. Myth, 
the Collector, to be inaccurate. Such being the case, it is useless to, consider 
their bearing on the material condition of the poor. 

76. In this section I have tried to trace 1 the expansion of population in 

Champaran. Round llettiu, the bead -quarters of 
a powerful Raj and the southernmost thanas, 

the country was cleared and peopled in very old tiraos, while tho rest of this 
. targe district was little bettor than a vast expanse of grass and forest, unbroken 
rave by a hermit’s abode, or by an isolated patch of cultivation sufficient to 
shew the great possibilities that lay beyond it. The congested areas in this 


The ptobWm of Cbunpftna. 
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and the surrounding districts found an outlet to the east, in Dhaka And 
Adapur thanas ; and the expansion was encouraged by the extraordinary 
fertility of the tract exploited, which now supports a density of population 
equal to most thanas in Tirhut. The onward movement still continues, cheeked 
only by the evil reputation that the northern portion of thanas Bagaha 
and Shikarpur have .oamod for a virulent type of malarial fever. But as 
the country is opened out it grows much healthier, and this deterrent ceases 
to act. 

77. The district, then, with which we are dealing is one where rents are 
low; where population is sparse; where land available for cultivation is plentiful 
and of good quality yet this is the district in which the famine of 1896, not 
only was probably most severe, but also was soonest folt. Hero is a fact 
which western methods of economic investigation entirely fail to explain. 
If there tvafe one district in ‘Bihar that should have been able to make a good 
fight on its own rcsourfces against famine, it was Champaran. But this was the 
district which was the first to succumb, and within certain restricted areas 
the most severely afTectod. Such is the problom that a consideration of census 
statistics has suggested. In troating tlio material condition of the people an 
attempt will bo made to solvo it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION IN CHAMPARAN. 
78. Chumparun is a permanently-settled district, and its land revenue 

Introductory. 


history therefore is, broadly speaking, identical 
with that of the pormanontly-settled portion of 
But this report would bo incomplete without an attompt to trace the 
development of the land revenuo system an this district from its first begin, 
nings and to review in their special application to Cbnmparan the various stages 
of activity through which the Land Revenue Administration has passed since 


Bengal. 


activity througl 
the acquisition of the Dewani in 1705. 


First Period — The Muhammadan period. 


79. 


"When tho Ain i-Akbari was compiled (tho first work tlmt gives us an 
authoritativo glimpse into the detailed Rovenuo 

chImi'n.-.u 1 ? UnKd ' r,,0 “ oI Administration of the past), Subah Bihar consisted of 

six Sirkars called Bihar, ltohtas, Hajipnr, Tirhut, 
Sarnn and Ohnniparan. Four of the six are no longer, ovon tho names of districts, 
and it is only in 1 lit* case of the two others, Saran and Champaran, that there 
exists a i'uirly eommi *ii basis for comparative investigation. Champaran in the 
time of Akbur (1550 — 10 )5 A.D.), as now, consisted of the three parganas, 
Seuiraun, Welisi and Mtijhu wn. 

Babra pargana, which in 1865 was transferred from the Champaran to 
the MuzalTarpur district, was thereby merely restored to the district to which 
it had originally belonged. In analysing then the statistics of agricultural 
development of tho Clmtnpnran district, we havo the advantage, in that the 
district nearly 000 years ago comprised much the same area and jurisdiction 
as now, of working on an uniform basis of comparison. 

80. The results of the groat land rovenuo assessment made by Raja 

ThoAin.i.uwi Todar Mall during Akbav’s reign, wore condensed 

by the Finance Minister and scholar, Abul Foal, in 
the statistical account which forms a portion of tho Ain-i-Akbari (tho third book 
of Bloehman’s translation). From this we see that Champaran had already 
bocomo of sufficient importance to be recognised ns a distinct revenue unit 
and separate statistics for it wero compiled. It had also been brought into 
touoh with tho military system of tho Empire, for, according to Abul Fad, 
it was responsible for tlio supply and maintenance of 700 horse and 30,000 
infantry. 

81. Although, however, this district had long before then emerged from 
the piimitive state depicted in the firat chapter, its agricultural resources were 
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evidently ia the initial stages of development. Abal Fazl, while noticing 
in bis general description of the Bihar Subah the many and varied aspects of 
the several Sirkara, describes Cham pa ran thus: — 

the Sirkar of Chsmparau the need of the math is oast on onploughed soil, where 
it giows without labour or tilling. Long pepper grows wild in its forests.” 

it 

63. This, description indicates a sufficiently primitive state of agricul- 
ture, and* no doubt was an accurate representation of the most characteristic 
feature of the district at that time. In the oaso of tho other districts Abul 
Fftri lays particular stress on their high stato of agriculture and wealth of 
mango groves, but about Champaran ho is content to say that “ math is grown 
broadcast in unptoughed lands and long pepper grows wild in its forosts.** 
That this was a correct view, is further confirmed by tho comparative smallness 

of its cultivated or revenue-paying area. 'At the 
Todw MaU‘« Msestmoatt A. D. time of Todar Mall’s assessment tho Hurkav Cham* 

paran contained throe mahals, 85,711 bighas 5 
bis was, and was assessed at a revenue of 55,13, 130 Jams. Tho details for each 
pargana eonverted into acres and rupeos are as follows : — 

Rate 



B. 

B. 

Bams. 

Aorcs. 

n». 

Ter aoro. 

Semraon 

... 7,200 

2 

500,095 

8,352 

12,502- 

i 

7 , 

Mehsi 

... 56,095 

7 

3,618,185 

65,070 

87,960 

i 

5 

Majhaaa 

. 22, 1 1 5 

16 

1.491,890 

20,002 

37,373 

i 

o 

Total 

... 85,711 

5 

5,513,420 

99,424 

1,37,8.15 

i 

6 


83. Tho description of the system of meaMUcment and assessment con- 
Champaran >» Akbar* time and ^inod in fltO Avt-l-Akba, i suggests that it was only 

now. • the cultivated land, or lit most the cultivated lurid, 

and the waste in its immediate neigh bout hood that were bi ought under assess- 
ment. Assuming that only cultivated land was so treated, the cultivated nica, of 
this district in Akbar’s time was only 09,421 acres, or 148 square miles (tho 
bigba being calculated ut 3,000 squaro oils as defined in Giant’s Analysis). 

84. ft is more than likely that isolated stretches of cultivation in so 
inaccessible a region escaped assessment, but tlint tho llottia 11a j did not, as 
Mr. Grant said, came under assessment until a later date, can only be partially 
correct, since 25 per cent, of tho area then assessed by Todar Mall is contained 
in pargana Majhawa which has always belonged entirely to the Butt in estate. 
Making all allowances, however, on this account, tho progress since mud< in 
reclaiming the district is sufficiently striking. 

85. At the present timV the revenue-paying area is over 3,200 square miles, 
and 3,202 square miles are under cultivation, giving therefoi o a fifteonfold in- 
urease sinoo the time of Akbar. The great* st development, as might have Ixien 
expected, is in the northern pargana of Majhawa, A conip insou of those figures 
with similar statistics for Sai an uro\os how much higher was the agricultural 
development of Saran when Todar Mall made his assessment iu 1583 A.l). 

86. Abul Fazl put down tho assessed uica of Saian at the time of Akbar 
The aRnctUnw] cond.Oon of as 229,052 bighas, against 85,714 bigli-m in (’lintn- 

8a mn uaitifunaparsu wmiw Akbar jmran, i.e., as nearly thine the men. Tim cultivat- 
oom pared. td llIoa f ,£ Saran at thepiesont timo is about 2,000 

square miles. In Akbar’s time it was about 415 squaie mibs '1'lms cultiva- 
tion has increased fivefold in Saran, as against fifteeufold xn Champaran. 

87. The most striking feature of Tolar Mall’s assessment is its maiked 
Todar MaU'i awotameat onto uniformity. The differences in productiveness 

cued. between Champaran and tho other three Suikurs of 

Netrlb Bihar must have been even groater than they are now, yetChxmpaian was 
assessed at only 3 annas less than Tirhut and Horan. The only conclusion to 
be drawn is that Todar Mall’s settlement, in theory scientific enough, was in 
pra&tae worked on methods that would not stand close scrutiny. 

88. Another noticeable feature is that, looked at in the light of modem 
figures, the incidence of revenue strikes one as very high. And this was not the 
outy demand against the raiyut, for the zauiindar’s malikana at 10 per cent., 
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dr its equivalent if he himself managed the estate, as well as the cost of collec- 
tion, probably at 20 per cent., were charges on the balance of the produce. Th e 
incidence of land revenue at the present time is shown by the follow lug 
figures:— * 


Total area Cultivated 
in aoros, • area. 


2,079,811 1447,874 


Revenue. Incidence per acre Incidence per sore 
of total area. of cultivated area. 

Rs. As. r. * As. v. 

8,10,803 3 11 6 8 


r 


The incidence has decreased therefore from Rs. 1-8 to As. 3-U per acre, or while 
the total cultivated area has risen from 148 square miles to 2.262 square miles 
(taking till the originally assessed area to be cultivated), that is, fiiftt enfold, the 
revenue has gone up from Its. 1,37,000 to Rs. 5,15,000, or less than fourfold. 
The dtspf oportion is a stffficiontly striking proof of the loss that has accrued to 
Government from th6 introduction of the Permanent Settlement into this district. 
Fortunately there were successive enhancements of the revenue from the time 
of Todur Mull’s settlement until the British took charge of the diwani in 1765. 
Those, howover, wore summary and arbitrary, without a basis of detailed 
measumnent and scrutiny of assets. 

80. The first alteration of the pssossmont after Todar Mall’s settlement 
Aurangsib'ft M Re*«mont. 1 C 86 of which we have records was made ouo bundreg 
A I). years lator, or, more accurately speaking, in 168o 

by Shalijahan in tho reign of Aurnngzib. The standard assessment was raised 
from Ks. 1,37,836 to Rs. 2,10,151, but there is no record of tho area then 
cropped, and the increase was probably not regulated with strict regard to an 
expansion of cultivation. Tho standard revenue of Champaran in rupees was 
thus raised by 53 per cent., tho percentage for Bihar generally being nearly 60. 
Tho increase of revenue in dams was much grouter, but relatively to silver, this 
copper coin bad deteriorated in value. Mr. Grant in his analysis of the 
finances of Subah Bihar, estimated that at least 46£ went to the rupee at this 
timo, as against 40 a century earlier ; but if, as the sumo authority seems’ to 
indicate, all the rovenuo wan absorbed in jagirs and not paid into the khalsa, 
them owing to tho practice that hud sprung up for Government to exaggerate 
tho value of its jagir grants, tire figures for this district becorno still less trust- 
worthy. Such, however, was probably not the case, and without placing too 
much rclianoo on actual figures, the assessment on Champaran no doubt under- 
went a material increase, which, however, owing partly to the increased 
quantity of silver in the country, but mainly to tho prosperity due t> tho 
settled govommont introduced by Akbar, this district was well able to boar. 

9lb Tho next tightening at the fiscal screw occurred in Bihar nearly a 

eontury later in 1750 during the reign of Ahmad 
Ai>mtul bUoh'i MRoMinont, A. I). Q\ m \ x Durrani, but in bmpg entrusted to Alirerdi 
5 ‘ Khan, the immodiate predecessor of the notorious 

Surajuddaula, it appears to have been plaoed in sympathetic hands. In Cham- 
paran the standard revenue in dams was increased from 97J lakhs to 1371 
lakhs, hut Mr. Grant estimates that the dam was at that time worth only ^ of 
a rupee which makes the standard assessment calculated in rupees Rs. 2,06,822, 
or loss by Rs. 10,000 nearly. It can probably therefore bo said witn safety 
that there was no material alteration in the assessment on this district. This 
romark applies to North Bihar generally. In Sirkar Hajipur, indeed, there 
appear to have boon a considerable decrease. 

Alivordi Khan’s settlement was no more scientific than that of Sliahjahan. 
There was no measurement, aud the increase obtained was largely in the form 
of abwab. * 


91. I will close this brief sketch of the settlements of Champaran prior 
* to the acquisition of the dewani in 1765 by the 

Tho dwttotfiion between kh*i» K 08 t India Company with a further reference to 
and w |r *«* «• the system of dividing the land revenue into 

khalsa and jagir. All civil and military officials were remunerated by grants 
of land or jagirs which, however, in the same way as khalsa lands, or tnoaf the 
revenue of which was paid into the exchequer, were subjected to a similar reve- 
nue assessment, the difference being that in the onecaaq the revenue was appro- 
priated hy the jagirdors, in the other it was paid into tho imperial exchequer. 
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;$he advantage of the system was that it relieved the administration from 
the trouble of the double transaction of receiving money from its officers and 
paying it back to them again, bat it of course opened the door to the greatest 
and nfbBt widespread abuses, and these jagirdars sacrificed publio interests not * 
only by devoting all their .attention and energy to impi'oviug and devulojung 
their grants, hut also by encroaching on ana misappropriating khaUa lands. 
The Imperial Government, when strong enough, minimised those evil effects by 
interchanging jagir and khalsa land, but, as Sir John Shore tolls us, the 
Mughal administration was one of discretion, and the weaker it grew, tbo more 
these abuses flourished unrestrained. 

02. In Order to trace the effect in this district of the land * revenue 

administration from 1765 — when the Kent India 
Company stood forth a»%diwan — to th® present 
timo, it will be convenient to divide its history . 
I will give a briof sketch of the characteristic 


Land Berea uff Admiaiitration 
divided into periods. 


iuto periods. In doing so 
features of each stage. 

93. The Muhammadan period being regarded ns the first stage, the second 
Fii.t period — Mohauaudui. stage runs from 176o to 17U0 A. I)., that is, from 

Hwsimi period — K»rlj Kn«li«h, the acquisition of thediwani to tho decennial settle* 
1JS6—17VO a.u. nient. hi 1760 Mahomed ltuza Khan was entrusted 

with tho revision of the land rovonuo of Subali llihar, but bo coiffinod himself 
mainly to adjusting, without altering, the existing assessment. Annual settle- 
ments were made until 1772, when, under the control of Kuropean supervisors," 
a quinquennial settlement was attempted. It proved u failure, and in 1 < HO 
after annual settlements with fanners which also were largely unsuccessful, 
the Directors tired of these fruitless experiments, expressed u desire for a 
durable assessment on tho basis of actual collections for a term of years. 

04. Tho decennial settlement was tho result. It. was made with tho 

zamindars, farmers being introduced only in case 
of recusancy. It was concluded in 1700, and was, 
three years later, with only slight modifications, 
confirmed in perpetuity. The third period deals with the inmiodiuto effects of 
this settlement after its declaration as permanent. 

95. It is well known that the immediate offocts of tho Regulation of 1791 
are popularly recognised as having beon — to bestow tho status of proprietors 
on many who were mere rent- receivers; to provide measuros for the protection 
of tho raiyats, which, though theoretically sound, were practically abortive; and 
by the sudden introduction of a stringent system of sale for arrears of revenue 
to ruin large number of the hereditary land-owners. Mr. MaeNoile, in describing 
in his memorandum the effects of what he terms the ‘‘firct unbending fixture” 
with which the natives of this country were brought in contact, remarks : — 

‘ It is scarcely too wiuoli to say that within tho ton years that immediately followed the 
permanent settlement, a complete revolution took place in the constitution and the ownership 
of the estates whioh formed tho subject of that settlement.” 


third jurivd—* Th* permt- 
ue&t •eUkttu*ut and iti effect*. 


While I Bhall show heroaftcr that this description, in its application to North 
Bihar, must bo considered asanovor-statemont of facts, still, in Bengal generally 
it is probable that the excessive number of defaults endangered the success of 
the permanent settlement, and this view led to the passing of Regulation VII 
of 1799, the notorious Euftam which accorded to zamindars un unrestricted 
power of distraint and eviction without referonco to any court; and, to complete 
their despotic authority, rendered any tenant unable to prove the truthfulness 
of a complaint made against his landlord in a court, UabKto fino or imprison- 
ment. Trie effect in reducing in Bengal the number of sales for arrears of 
revenue was immediate; ana when it was seen that the revenue was scoured, u 
revulsion of feeling set in which found expression in Regulation V of 1812 (the 
PatyjSm)) whereby only the property and not the person of the tenant was 
liable to seixuro for default. This Regulation proved unsatisfactory, and the 
opinion began to grow that efficient administration was impossible without a 
more active intervention. In consequence, Regulation XII of 1819 was passed 
for tho resuscitation and reorganisation of palwnrio * ; but what had now grown 
ipto a definite desire to safeguard the cultivator's rights was defeated by the 
*hOttoeiskm to the zamindars of a joint control over tho patworios, which resulted 
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Fourth periud -~ Beauraption of 
rent-free grauf *~~Hadakahi and 
Hukumi diHtm^uislied. 


in the latter being transformed from protector of the raiyats to Subservient 
agents ready to further the illicit practices of the zamind&rs. 

90. At the time of porm&nent settlement the authority to hereafter 

scrutinise all rent-free grants, and, if invalid^ tip 
assess them, was specially reserved. It Witt 
announced in the Proclamation of 1793, that “tike 
Governor-General in Counoil will impose such 
assessment as ho may deem equitable on all lands, at present alienated and 
paying no public revenue, which have been or may prove to be held under; 
illegal or invalid titles.” Revenue-free lands were divided into two -classes— 
Badahahi and JJukumi; the former being those that wore granted by the 
Mughal Emperors direct, and the latter by Government officials. Regulation 
XXX.VJI r of 1793 dealt .with Badxhahi grants, and Regulation XIX of the 
,samo year with the pthors. B adxhahi grants were recognised as valid if the 
holder could prove his tanad and was in possession. JJukumi grants, though 
in their nature invalid, woro accepted as valid if dated prior to 1765. All 

f rants of a subsequent date wore invalid, but those given between 1765 and 
790 woro to bo accorded a privileged rate of assessment. By .Regulation XIX 
all lakhiraj grants made by zamindars after 1790 were invalidated, and zamin- 
dars were authorized to nullify their own grants. Moreover, the Government 
ruhjd, that for any grant of loss than 100 biglias, it would forego all claims to 
revenue and leave to tho zamind-ir tbo authority to assess it to rent. No 
'practical stops were taken nt tho time these Regulations woro passed, but in 
1800 an attempt was made by a Regulation of that year to provide for the 
proparatiou of a purganawur register, by making local enquiries through 
lcanungos, and also by compelling lakhiraj (art to register their interests; but 
this, too, proved to bo inoperative, and in 1819, a further attempt at amplifica- 
tion of the law and its effective application resulted in Regulation II of that 
year, tho principal provision of which transferred the power of resumption from 
civil to revenue courts. It was supplemented by Regulation III of 1828, which 
appointed an executive agoncy in tho person of a Special Commissioner, to give 
practical effect to the policy of Government; and it was uuder his guidance that 
resumption proceedings were systematically undertaken betweon the years 1 830 to 
1845, which resulted inn very material ineroaso in the revenue, Mr. MacNeile, 
in his memorandum, calculated the total increase, mainly on this account, 
for tho wholo of Bengal at Rs, 60,21,144, for no less than two-thirds of which 
Bihar accounted. To complete this sketch, I would add that Act VIII of 1869 

has since transferred the resumption cases again to the civil courts, and tho 

question has boon further set at rest by the modern limitation low ( Act XV of 
1877y, which expressly gives a limit of 12 years for all private resump- 
tion suits, the limit, however, being extendod to 00 years in cose of suits by 
tho Secretary of State. Tho fourth period is marked by active operations 
for the resumption of invalid revenue-free grants, aud tan be said to have 
extended up to 1845. 

07. Tho fifth period is characterised by the execution of tho first profes- 
sional village survey in these provinces, the 
revenue survey of 1843 — 49. Act IX of 1847 

was also passed providing for a survey of dtara 

lands and tho assessment of accretions dining this period, and it formed the 
basis of the diara survey of 1865. 

98. Tho sixth and last period runs from 1850 down to the present time, 

its chief characteristic being a sustained attempt 
Sixth r triad. Modern time*. on the part of Government to undo, by practical 

legislation, the injury to the cultivating classes and 
to the administration caused by that policy of blind non-intervention which, while 
not directly emanating from the Permanent Settlement, hod grown up round it, 
which had beon so abused by the strong at the expense of the week, and Which 

1 . 1 1 _1* J 1 1 .it ? .v 1 1 1 \ \ a - 


Fifth I ‘triad the first prtfvs. 
$ to fill l Hfvenu 9 Survey, 



first conscientious attempt 

was made to define, by practical legislation, the statue and rights of tenant*, 
and tho principles on which rents might bo enhanced. 'From 1870 onward* 
ensued a period of great activity in the land revenue administration. Road* 
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egttVas introduced. A certificate prooeduro had been provided by Act ViI{B,C.) 
of 1668. It «u recognised that, with so many new duties to perform, the 
administration could not be effective without a complete record of estates and 
of psOTjrietory interests in them. Hence tire Land Registration Act V1L , B.C.*) 
of 18f0 was passed. In the same year, the Partition Act, VIII of 1876, intro* 
duoed with the original intention of restricting partitions, and simplifying the 
procedure, became law. In 1872 and 1873 rent disturbances had occurred in 
Pabna ahd elsewhere in Beugal. In 1874 the great famine occurred in Bihar, 
which drew public attention to the depressed condition of the peasantry in that 
province, Both events impressed on Government the necessity for revising 
the rent law. The Rent Law Commission was appointed, whoso labours 
culminated in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, and the present settlement 
and survey operations. , % 

99. The development of the land revenue of CJiamparan during the. 

, Muhammadan period 1 have already sketched. I 

* ^ 1 "***' shall now describe how tho dooonniul settlement was 

carried out in this district, and its most conspicuous immediate results when 
confirmed as permanent. The procedure followed in effecting the resumption 
of revenue-free "grouts, and tho increase to the revenue resulting from these 
operations will then be traced, and the increase of temporarily-settled revenue, 
qbtoined as a consequence of the dinra survey of 1865, will be roughly estimated. 

The results of the Land Revenue and Partition Acts, though unimportant 
in this district, will be lightly touchod on, whilo of the chief effects of the* 
most characteristic feature of the sixth period, — tho rent-law legislation,— the 

r irtions of this report that deal with tho present operations arc an exposition, 
hope sufficiently complete. 


The tecond Period-Early Englith ) 17 CO — 1790 A.D. 


100 . 


An attempt has been made iy the Mussaflurpur report to show that, 
• Tk mtti rv * n case of llihar, the general opinon as to tho 

e * J ‘ method on which the Permanent Settlement was 

conducted, and as to its results required considerable modifications, but the 
Cbamporati district is to a certain extent an exception. Tho history of Chum- 
paran revenue administration for that period is mainly the history of one big 
estate, the Bettia Raj ; and, in consequence, its conditions present some parallel 
to those met with in the Bishanpur, Burdwan, and other big estates of Bengal. 

101. 8irkar Champaran was tho proprietary right of the Bet tin Baj from 
the middlo of the 17th century, when it was acquired by a successful military 
adventurer, Raja Ugra Son Singh His direct successois ruled up to two years 
before the Dewani grant, but the last of thorn having died without male issue, 
was succeeded by his daughter's son. Raja Jugal Resit war Singh, who was on 
the gadi in 17G6, He, however, fell into arrears of revenue, and in the words 
of the Judges of tho*£)owani Adabit, he “ rebelled and fought with the forces 
of the British Government, was defeated and fled to Btindelkhuml for safety, 
and his Rajgi was seized upon and brought under the direct management of 
the Company.” But the Company found its revenue grow less and less. So in 
May 1771, the Patna Council, by conciliatory overtures to Jugal Keshwar. Singh, 

n suadod him to return to tno Company’s territories, and the Council in the 
owing June made a partition of the Sirkar, giving the pargamiA of Mnjhawu 
and Semraon to him, and those of Molisi und Bahru to Srikishun ufid Abdhut 
Singh, the grandsons of Gaj Singh, for their support. This arrangement was 
sanctioned by Government, aim malikana was paid to Jugal K<shwar, and 
after bis death in 1784 to his son, Bir Kcshwar Singh on Jhc one side, and to 
Srikishan and Abdhut on the other until the formation of tho Decennial Settle- 
ment. 

When this settlement was under construction, Bir Kcshwar Singh and 
Brikiahan Singh both claimed to enter into settlement, for the whole of the 
Raj territories, but the Governor- General upheld the partition effected by the 
Revenue Council of Patna and sanctioned by his predecessor. 

102. Thus it was that at the time of tnc Decennial Settlement, the district 

had been partitioned into two estates — parganas 
Jlwn tigmtl Betti* and 8hiut»*r Majhawa and St-mraon forming the Bettia Raj, and 

parganas Mebai and Babra constituting the original 
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property of the Shiuhar Raj family. It is noticeable, as indicating the actant 
to which the farming system had been carried, that both these estates priorto 
the Decennial Settlement had been farmed oat, the proprietors receiving m a hkftna 
only. Innumerable petty estates, which justified the preference few farmer* 
over proprietors in Tirhut and Saran as simplifying administration, were here 
totally absent. 

103. To give an idea of the state of revenue in this Sirkfir during the 

early periods of the British occupation will be of 
Tii« rovonui* in tho early Briti.u interest. The most accurate account available is 
iwriixi, 1771 a . d . oontuined in ft letter, dated the 15th June 1771, 

from Mr.. Golding, tho then supervisor of Sirkar Champaran, in which he 
reported tho dcsolato condition of the country und its falling revenue, and 
suggested $ 10 partial roBtojcgtion of Jugal Keen war Singh and tho partition of 
the Sirkar between him and Srikishan Singh as the proper remedy. He 
obsorvod as follows : — 


“Sarkar (Jhamparau is in a state of desolation and min hardly to be credited by any 
ooo who boa not been a witness to it. This assertion will be partly demonstrated by the 
account of its collections which I now onoloso for the year ” (i.e., 1766). 

103. Tho statement of revenue collections that accompanies the letter is 
as follows 


<1 


'Troyromre account of the collection* in Sarkar Cham par cm from the year 1173 to H7\ 


inclunire. 




i 


1‘nrg'uiu Mulhmiii 
,, M nlill 
Main* 

Homruou 
Mahal Sayor, etc. 


| 1173 or 1 7041. ] 

1 117* or 1767. 

1 175 or 1 7<W. 

12 76 or 1741. i 

i | 

j 1177 «r 1776 

i ' I 

; < 

! ! 

» 

i 4 

. 

* 

Rs. A. V. i 

Rs x, r. i 

tt* v. * 

R«. a. r. 1 

IU. a. *. 

t 4,31,905 14 6 1 

8,H2,MW t* o 

3 ♦ ‘5 io tl i 

2,86,930 4 ft 

1.68.114 IS 0 

! 1.67,875 3 » 

1*0, 1 0 

1>V*7 7 0 

*1,435 14 0 , 

61.806 14 0 

... j 21,656 18 6 1 

,*> fi | 

41.671 7 1* 

87,486 3 8 

544,158 ft 6 

... 33.KH11 *1 0 

l.H.Vm 4 H J 

fil.lMS 5 11 

*4,911 5 U 

11,0*3 7 0 

h. j 3X«<1 l 0 

i 

1J.U.U 4 3 

10,44*7 It? 8 

4.A3C fl 0 

Tidal ... j 7,89,277 A H 

6, 52/150 14 W ! 

4.73. »W « w 

3,93,360 b 8 

2,76,133 ]1 9 


Tho drop from 7 lukhs to 2g lakhs in four years was a genuine source of 
anxiety to Mr. Golding, ami it must bo admitted that Jugal Kesh war’s passive 
acquiescence in tho revenue administration (for it proved nothing more) waa 
bought at a groat price. 

105 , The next authentic record is a register connected with the name of 

Nawftb lloshiyar Jang, Subahdar of Bengal, which 
jiiwnl) llontuytir .fang's Rogm. ^| ie Collector of Saran writing in 1823 described as 
** r ’ 17m,A ' “ a collection of kanungoes’ jatna wasilbaki papers 

for the Fasti your 1180 ( i.c 1773A.D.) for tho parganas then included m the 
district of Saran ” Its value is diminished by want of systematic headings 
and by omission of areas. According to this there were then in Sirkar 
Champaran 7 mnhnls, 4 parganas v iuchiding Bubra, since transferred to Muzaffar* 
pur', 35 tnppas comprising 1,802 villages, of which 1,154 wore atli and 648 
JakhiU. They included 228 rovenue-froe villages (158 atli and 70 daikiU), 
estimated to yield ft Tumuli jama, or standard assessment as understood by 
Todar Mall, to the amount of Rs. 33,974. The remaining villages were charged 
with a revenue of Rs. 175,251, inclusive of abwabs or excluding Babrs with 
Rs. 1,80,389. 

106. The following table distributes the 
PnmanJ ot lwj aud 1773 com- ftm0 unt, pargana by pargana, and compares it with 
i' nruJ - the figures of Todar Mall 


I'argauiu 



Revenue 

of— 




r~ 

— 




1582. 

1773. 




Bs. 

Its. 

Majhaun 

• • • 

» •* 

... 37,873 

80,188 


,,, 


... 87,860 

51,858 

Swurnou 

... 

«•« 

... 19,502 

7,343 



Total 

... 1,37, $35 

1,30,389 



* It is indeed extraordinary and indicates bow low Champaran bod fallen 
gfejg the revenue assessment in 1773 and two hundred years before were 
appro ximately the same, and the most striking feature is that whilo the standard 
assessment of the northern pargana Majhawa had increased by 114 per cent*, 
*-ko4 of Jfehsi and Semraon nad been allowed to fall off 41 per cent., though 
the y were both fertile and accessible. 

1<J7. Again, Mehei and Semraon, which covered only one-sixth of the total 
district Jurea, bore nearly half its revenue, leaving the other half for Majhawa, 
Which absorbed the other five-sixth of the area ; but a very large part of the 
was untraversed jungle. The apportionment of the revenue over the 
•everal tappas of Majhawa pargana was as follows 



Tappa. 



Revenue. 




• w. 

IU % 

1. 

Daulata ... 

««• 

• ■ • 

• ... 6,546 

2. 

Sonewol ... 


• • • 

... 1,461 

3. 

Olaba 

aa a 

• • • 

... 1,198 

4. 

Jaffrabad ... 

• • * 

• • * 

... 1,151 

5. 

Sakhwa ... 

• • , 

«•« 

... 6,220 

6. 

Mando ... 

• » • 

• • • 

... 4,321 

7. 

Madhwal ... 

a a a 


... 7,703 

8. 

Bahftfi 

• •• 

• » • 

... .4,863 

9. 

Bugaon 

tM 

.. . 

... 10,960 

10. 

Khadda ... 


Mt 

... 13,600 

11. 

Patjirwa ... 


a a a 

... 1,982 

12. 

Sathi 


aa a 

... 3,411 

13. 

Ohigwan Batson* 

« * , 


... 8,801 

14 4 16. 

Balua Gondauli 

. * . 

«*• 

... 1,(417 

16, 17 & 18. 

( Ohanki Deoraj 
j and Gopala 

I- 

• a a 

... 1,029 

18. 

Manpur 

• • • 


... 1,406 

20 

Harnntund 

• ••* 

... 

... 4.003 





80.188 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 


Thann. 

Adapur. 


Bhikarpur. 

Bagalia. 


108. Thus eight entiro tappas arc altogether missing from the list, all of 
which except Belwa (in thana Kesaria) are situated in tbo northern thanms as 
shown below : — 

Tapps. 

Dubo Saho 
and 
Balthar 
Bhabtha 
Bamgir 
J amhauli 
Dun 

Bajpul Saharia 

Besides, tappa Bahas, which is also in Adapur, and now pays no less 

Re. 2,64,149 as revonuo, was then assessed for only Rs. 4,85 3. It is scon 
from this register that the revenue had decreased by nearly a lakh of rupees 
since Mr. Golding wrote, so that Jugal Keshwar’s restoration laid not resulted 
in averting its downward progress. 

109. Jugal Keshwar Singh proved a failure, 
Jagal Keth war supanadad by an( | Mr. Golding thus expressed himself on the 
famuis. subject in his letter to the Patna Council of 17th 

June 1772.— # 

" Agreeable to your orders of tbs 18th ultimo, I repaired to Barkar Champaran, aud 
haTS been obiefly employed in adjusting the business of Jugal Keghwar'g zarnindari. The 
ooaatr y 1 founa in so very ruinous a oondition that without timely alteration in the mode 
of settlement I am confidently of opinion that not half the present nominal revenue would 
have been collected in this year. Baja Jugal Keahwar iingh, contrary to expectations which 
woe entertained of him proves to bo very unequal to d fr management of a mniudari, which 
require* so ranch attention. 0 

He then continues by explaining bow hr divided the whole Smkur into 15 
small farms, which he rented to as many difl -r nt renters for two years most of 
• Whom be considered Vo be men of character, v* no could bo relied on. 

i) 2 
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110. As to the realisation of arrears from Jugal keaftwar omgn. ue 
reported : — “ On examination of the accounts of the people lately employed fey 
the Raja, which will be finished in about 20 days, soon d any of them be found 
to have embezzled any part of the rents beyond the usual and necessary changes, 
I will use my ondeavours to recover it from them, or send them prisoners to 
Patna. 1 think it most advisable that Jugwal Kishwar Singh himself should be 
ordered to reside in Patna at least until the new farmers may have restored 
their districts to some order, for his being at the same time in the district may 
very probably occasion some obstruction to the business, or draw the attentioQ 
of tho raiyuts front thoir new masters.” 

111. «Thus the quinquennial settlement came to be made with farmers. 

From 1773 up to the decennial settlement there is 
wwroVn r< T. C1 " 11 '’ 1774 A r> ‘ ' ni0 better record than tho Sisala Register, which 
, 4 * ■ professes to give an account of the revenue oollec* 

tions for the 30 years preceding. Unfortunately most of the columns of the 
register are blank, but tho figures available aro summarised in the following 
statomont raiurincr from 1771 A.D. to 1789: — 
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uv. 
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I 
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J 
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i 

i 
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10 
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IK a. r. 

1U. 
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Hh. a. r. i 
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i u»a. 


| 1104. i 

1 1 

| im 

i 1 

j him. 

17*1. 

! 

[ 1787. 

i 

| 178A. 

17*0. 
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i 16 

t I 

i *« 

17 
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R«. 

A. V. 

It*. A. V. 

U*. a, V. 

ttn. a. r. 

18.*' 13 
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The fluctuations arc extraordinary, and the perplexities of a Collector who 
lmd to frame u budget estimate on such data could bettor be imagined than 
described, but there runs throughout u steadv tendency for tho revonuos to 
expand, and tho collect ions in 1789 were Its. 1,72,790. 0 

112. The statu of things in 1107 Fadi or 1790 A.D., i.e., just a year 
D prior to the decennial, or moro properly speaking 

' ' ' nonenniul settlement, as it took placo in CUamparan 

in 1791, is shown by the following figures taken from a register of that 
year 

Number of j i ltovonue, including 

\illngts. ‘ J Habra. 


1 


i 2 

i 


1,491 J 


B. 


35,3.j3 



1 


Its. 

3,80,110 


Tho number of villages is almost tho same as tb$t given by Hoahiyar 
Jang, minus the revenue-free ones, but the revenue demand had recovered ■ 
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from Die former depression and had more than doubled itself. As Die bigha in 
dumparan is so variable a quantity, it is impossible to estimate in acres the area 




The dewonitl •eUiement, 1791. 
IMUmuI enquirie*. 


1 13. Before passing on to describe the result 
of the decennial settlement, 1 will explain the 
method in which that settlement was effected. 


go epriy as the 10th August 1787 the Board called upon the Collectors to 
furnish a pun of settlement of Die districts in their respective charges for ten 
years, in response to which Mr. Montgomery, then Collector of Saran, sub- 
mitted in May 1 788 his proposals, and made the following observations with 
regard to Sirkar Champaran : — 


“Tha diatriot, 1 am eonvinoed, will baar the jama mentioned in the enclosed plan, 
and though it ie more than was ever paid before or aftor'*.he (’ompany’s Dswani, yet a * 
it is o large diatriot, and oontaina an immense quantity of waste lauds fit for cultivation, Ilia 
annual amount of the increase proposed to he put upon that diatriot may rather appear to 
your Board to bo inadequate to what by improvement so large a district ought to pay. 
But I must beg leave to observe that the most part of the waste lauds, from the improve- 
ments of whiou the increase is expected, lies on the borders of the Nipal territories, and on 
account of the rate of assessment in that part of the country being low, these lands must 
necessarily be cultivated at a much lower rato than usual in other porta of Chtunparan.’' 


1 14. The only other topic of importance that this report touches in # tho 
porgauo rates. They existed but in name, and instead of there being one rate for 
the pargana, there were in some cases no less than a dozen rates for one village* 
This state of things was a serious bar to the enforcement of the Regulation 
of 1793 for the execution of pattas. In short, with not only ront rates, but 
standards of measurement existing in extraordinary variety, the Regulation 
framed for the protection of the raiyats had not tho smallest chance of suc- 
cess. Ultimately on the 10th April 1791 ho sent up his tinal report on the 
proposals for the settlement of Chumparan: - 

V‘ On the 17th November last” ho wioto, “I had the orders of the Governor General 
in’Couneil relative to the decennial w ttlement of Barkar Chumparan, and 1 replied t lint it 
was my intention to proceed to tho spot, fur the purpose of forming a settlement tor the 
district conformably to thoi>o orduia. I accordingly leit Chnpra in tho beginning of Decem- 
ber, and on my arrival at Scgoali, tho most control part of tho diatriot, I thought proper 
to report the publication of those orders throughout tho whole dialriot. I remained at 
Segowli two months, in tho course of which J received u variety of claims to different part < of 
the district, and numerous obstacles and diflieultioa were brought forward, many of wlii-li 
required references for the opinion of your Hoard and otlur long investigations. Put m 
oraer that the ooileef ions of the i evenue might not bo injured by a delay in the format ion 
of the settlement, 1 thought it expedient to conclude a nine-years’ bni\dohanl lor tho whole 
district, subjeet to the approbation of your Bosid, at the same time submitting at largo 
the eircuTit tunnes above alluded to for your (onsnlorution, and f le»g leave to observe that 
should you lie pleased toe him- any alteration in tho arrangement now made it may ho 
effected without undoing altogether tin* prow nf < ■ lelitiouiil settlement.’'’ 

When we are "inform od that tho settlement was begun and ended in two 
months, its perfunctory nature requires no further demonstration. 

115. Tho Collector describes in tint report how ho prevailed upon Rir 
Keshwnr Singh on tho one hand and Hrikishnn and Abdliut Kingh on the 
other to accept settlement of the two pa (gamut each, according to the partition 
made by tbo Governor-General in Council, giving both of them distinctly to 
understand tbttfc it was opou to them t» go to Civil Court for relief. 1 ho 
next qutiNtion which seems to have trouble 1 him was tho claim of several persons 
to carta »u portions of tho district, which they had held duiing the piriod of 
Jugal Kesiiwar's-ex pulsion from the liriti-.li territory, and in which they had 
exercised rights of mortgage and sale. They were nil disposed of in one r lean 
sweep, the Collector engaging for the revenue with bir Keshwnr Singh. '1 ho 
third point of interest was the nppl cation of one liar Komar Putt Sen 4<>r the 
recovery of la tappas, which had actually belonged to bis nne«Htnrs, but winch 
Lalit Singh, an ancestor of Bir Kcshwar, bad taken away from them by fojeo 
of anna, only two tappas and-a-half, viz., Ramgir, Jamhauli, and hulf of 
Chigwan, now forming the Karrmagar Raj, remaining in their possession. r l he 
Collector settled the last-named two tappas and a-hulf with Iiur Kumur Putt 
Sen, but rejected his claims for the rest. 

The only other matter of interest I would refer to is tho setth mant of 
tappa |>ubo Soho, which is now in the zamindari of the Aladhuban Babu, 
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and has formed the subject of special difficulty on various occasions in the 
course of tho present settlement proceedings. It was then held by Abdhut 
Singh, a near relation of the Bettia Raja, and the founder of the present 
.Madliuban family, as either jagir from the Bettia Raj or more probably* as a 
maintenance grant. Bir Real t war Singh wanted it inclndod in the engagement 
that he entered into, but the Collector resumed and settled it with Abdhut 
Singh on a jama of Rs. 2,000 only. To complete its history here I may add 
that it was again brought under resumption proceedings after 1 83d, and the 
revenuo wan raised to Rs. 11,473, at which it now stands. 

1 10. Unfortunately the statement giving exact figures of revenue which 
■* the Collector appended to his report is not traceable. 

Tho ruventto demand of 1701 j^ u t from a subsequent report, submitted by another 
C"””" 1 ““‘“““'I' Collector in 1793, to which I shall refer more fully 

when (loafing with the second stage, it appears that tho jama settled on that 
occasion, i.e. t at the' nononnial settlement, was Its. 3,08,253-6-9, apportioned 
among several proprietors as follows:-— 


1 

number. Namo of tho P ro P riotor ' 

® ! 

Namo of tract. 

1 

J ama. i 

! 

Kkkarxs. 

1 

1 

i 

i 2 i 

3 

4 

6 

t 

i 

! 


Its. A. P. 


I 

X j 13irk«sliwar Singh ... 

1 

Majhawa and Semraon 
Duho Suho 

2,32,060 2 9 


2 j Abdhut Singh ... ] 

2,000 0 0 


3 ; Srikishan and Abdhut 

1 Singh. 

Mohsi and Bahru 

o 

c* 

o 

c 

e 

« 

4 j Hot Kumar Dutt Son 

; 1 

Ramgir, Jambauli, and 
Chigwan. 

3,640 16 12 


5 j Ah hay Ohuran Mozum- 
! dar. 

Taluqua Sangrampur ... 

4,912 2 0 


6 1 IT mod Singh and Bam 

j Dal Singh. 

i 

1 

Mania II arpur Rai ... 

Exclude Babra 

300 0 0 

3,98,263 6 9 
40,826 8 0 


' 

Balanco 

3,51,427 8 9 



117. 


The acttlomunt holder. 


So the whole Sirkar was parcelled into six ostates, differing in extent 
from one another, within tho widest limits, the 
groatost comprising two pafganas and charged 
with a revenue of over 2 lakhs, and the smallost consisting of one yillage 
assessod at Its. 300. 

118. The first four proprietors, as I have shown above, were the founders 
of the four groat families in the district, viz., Bettia, Madhuban, Shiuhar and 
Ramnagar. Tho 6th was the son or nophew of ono Jagmohan Mnkerji who 
seems to hove played a very interesting port in the history of the Bettia Raj. 
Ho was dewan or head Native Assistant to the Colleotor, Mr. Montgomery, 
when he concluded the Nononnial Settlement at Segauli. The plaintiff in the 
great Bettia liuj law-suit, which was instituted in 1808, accounted for his 
acquisition of Sangrampur Taluka and the Nimaksayer {saltpetre) mabal thus:~ 

“That gentleman (Mr. Montgomery) in 1198 Fasli, proceeded accompanied lnr the 
Mnkerji to Segowli, and sent thence s parwan* to Raja Srikisnan Singh, the father of your 
petitioner’s client, directing him to attend at the plaoe immediately, as it was axpodient to enter 
into the Decennial Settlement, end the Raja having accordingly attended put in a darkkett 
in which lie prayed that the kabuliyat of the entire mUkigat of the Champaian Sarkar might be 
token from lam- 

“ Jagmohan aforesaid hereupon proposed that if he would give his sons a document 
making Sangrampur, \v , comprising 12 villages, their milkigat with the salt mabals in the 
Ohauiparan Sarkar, in- 1 a muMujri lease of 13 tappas in pargana Majhawa, at an easy 
assessment, he would pn >ure the reoording of the kabnitgai for toe whole of the Champaran 
Sarkar in the name Of ( he father of your petitiouer’s client. 
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... **Bai be considering the estate to be hie own rejected the corrupt overture. 
Jigmokan being hereupon displeased with the father of your petitioner’s client made a similar 
proposal to the defendant, Bir Keshwar, and concluded with telling him that if be would 
aoeede thereto, he (Jagwohan.) would by some contrivance or management obtain the filing 
of Bir^Keah war’s Mutigal for the Majuawa and Semraon porgana.” 

1 19. llif plaint goes on to say that Bir Koahwar agreed to the proposal, 
and executed an instrument in favour of Jagmohau’s sons and nephews ou the 
tinea desujpd by* him. That the whole transaction was manifestly dishonest is 
apparent. The Collector, Mr. Sunder, reporting in 1798, records the fellow* 
ing observation in respoet of this job: — 

“It it evident that Mr. Montgomery must have been deceived with roeneot to tho 
assets of the parganae of Majlmwa and Semrami, which are the property of Bir Keshwar 
Singh, and tne manner in which the lauds have boon rented by Bir Koahwar proves in 
my opinion beyond dispute, that tho Baja and Jugtnohau Mijfcorji oombinwl in causing the 
deception.” • * 

Yet Mr. Montgomery in his report ou the Nonennial Settlement quoted * 
above, speaks of this gift of taluka Sangvampur to the sons of Jnguiohan by 
Bir Keshwar Singh as tho only bund fide affair of the class in the whole Sirkar! 
No trace is now found of Jagmohan's descendants, and it is quite probable that 
his small estate hus since boon merged into the Bcttin Raj. 

120. Thus ends tho period immediately preceding the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and its history can be truly said to havo centred round the Hottiu liaj. 
It began with the expulsion of liuja Jugal Koahwar Singh and a steadily 
declining revenue ; it ended with his descendants, and relatives secured iu the* 
enjoyment of the proprietary rights assigned to them, and a rovotiuo wfcich 
since 1773 had more than doubled. 


(in) The Third Period — Permanent Settlement. 

121, We now cuter on the third period— that dealing with tho Permanent 

. The third period. Settlement, «und its immediate effects. 

• *122. It would appear from u perusal of the Nonennial Settlement report 
that the Collector, to do him justice, did not contemplate that this settlement 
would be confirmed in perpetuity without those modifications that experience 
would prove to bo necessary. Further enquirios were made, but a great fire 
overtook the Chapin Collector's office on 19th May 1792, and destroyed most 
of the results of his labour, and it was not until tho May of 1793 that the 
Collector was able to submit n final report on tho proposal. 

123. The Collector's principal method of enquiry was to compare the 

„ . .... settlement of 1791 with tho rentals since realised 

« cc or * me * o ^enquiry. j ( y ^j J() ^amindars from their underfarmers and 

roiyats, as shown in the books of tho village putwuries. Tin? main result wus 
to prove that Bir Keshwar Singh was greatly underassessed, his muf usual jama 
or gross rental being Its. 3,96,704, while his revenue had been fixed at 
Rs. 2,62,059 only. Hence he obtained a profit, of Us. 1,33,045, or more than 30 
per oent. of the assets, whereas he was entitled to only 10 per cent. Sri Kishan 
Singh, on tho other hand, was assessed at Us, 1,25,350 Government revonue, his 
rental being Rs. 1,42,117. His profit therefore was only just over 10 per cent. 

124. It is to be regretted that the old correspondence does not truce the 

The pennenently-sottLed demand, effect of those discoveries on the revenuo-roll but 

1 am glad to say the omission is more than supplied 
by a rogialer kept in t.b© Collector’s office, purporting, as an English note 
annexed to it shows, to contain a copy of all tho settlement slips in which the 
landlords recorded their engagements at the Decennial Settlement. I quote the 
figures giving pargana totals below, and, as they are in excess of those noted 
above, I tbiiik they are the ones ultimately declared permanent : — 


Pargan* Mehsi 
Ditto Soramm 
Ditto Majhawa 


Total 


Its. 

78,532 

14,430 

2,02,020 

3 , 85,587 



The settlement# of 1689, 1778 tnd 
1793A.D* compered. 

position 
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125. In the following table the assesnflentft 
of 1582 (Akbar), 1773 (Hoshiyar Jang) and of 
the Permanent Settlement are placed in joxtft* 


Pargana. 

RET KNOB IN RDFBBS. 

c 

1582. 

1778. 



1790. 

. i 

2 

8 

i ■ 

4 

f i 

* « 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Mehtti 

87,900 

51,858 

78,532 

Somraon 

12,502 

7,843 

14,430 

Majhawa 

37,373 

80,188 

2,92,625 

Total 

1,37,835 j 

i 

1,39,380 1 

’ ’ 1 

3,85,587 ~~ 


Thor main porftion of the increase in revonuo in attain found to the credit of 
Majhawa. In Mohsi and Sjmraon the revenue was not doubled, whereas in 
Majhawa it was almost quadrupled, with the result that the great disparity 
between tho extent, of Majhawa and its rovenuo as compared with the rest 
of tho district, was to a certain extent diminished. 

120. Tho stutomont below shows, tappa by tappa, the difference for the 
Majhawa pargana in revenue in 1773 and 1790 : — 


Name ok Takpa. 

i 

i 

Name of tlmna. i 

1 

i 

i 

RkVKNUR IN RIJPEKS. 

• 

Percentage 

of 

increase. 

1773. 

1790. 

1 

2 ! 

i 

3 

4 

5 



Re. 

< 

Re. 

Re. 

Raj pur Soharia 

Bugaha 

• • • 

835 

... 

Ohigwan Batsara 

Bugaha ami Bhikarpur ... 

8,8»U 

37,034 

818 

Manpur Chaudand 

Bugaha 

1,40(5 

8,141 

478 

Bftlua (Jondauli 

I’eoraj 

Shikarpur 

j 

1,687 
( ( 

9,032 

6.949 

436 

i 

Oluvnki 

Gopeltt 

> Ditto 

J 1,929 

5,080 

3,606 

j 1,223 

Bhahta ... 

/ 

( .. 

1,514 


Srtthi 

Ditto 

3,441 

8.192 

iiO 

Balthar 

Adapur and Bottiah ... | 


2,357 


Khadda 

| Bettiah ... ! 

13,600 

80,346 

124 

Putjirwa 

| l)o. 

1,982 

12,709 

641 

Bo will «„ 

j Gobimlganj 

1,451 

14,332 

887 

Bngaon 

j Bottiah and Motihari 

10,966 

23,308 

112 

Balms 

j Adapur and Motihari 

[ 4,853 

16,436 

289 

Madhwal . , 

Motihari ... 

7,703 

11.366 

47 

Mando v ... 

! Motihari and Kes&ria ... 

4,32.1 

2,826 

i 84 

Jaffrabad 

j Ditto 

1,151 

2,561 

122 

Olaha 

! Oobindganj 

1.198 

2,071 

147 

Harnata&d 

Ditto 

4,003 

4,001 

2 

Sakhwa 

Ditto 

5,220 

4,343 

16 

Baulata 

Qobindganj and Keearia... 

6,646 

80,943 

872 

Ramgir and Jamhauli 

BhikurpUr 

Ml 

8,640 

• ft • 

Miscellaneous including 

jfitnakiair. 


IM 

60,133 

%#• 


Grand total ... 

80,188, 

t 

i 

2,92,625~ 

Ml 
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The Variation ranges within the widest possible limits. Indeed, we begin with 
a decrease of 34 per cent in one of the southern tappas, viz., Man do, situate 
on the borders of thanas Motihari and Kesnria, and end with an increase of 
1,223, per oent., in the northern tappas of Deo raj, Chanki, aud Gopala, in 
thana Shikarpur. The fact is the revenue-rolls both of 1773 and 1790, were 
not based on the results of any detailed measurement, or even enquiry. The 
procedure was little better than guess work, so the consequence noted above was 
Inevitable. Subject to this condition it is noticeable that iu 1790, sorao of tho 
northern tracts omitted in 1773 were assessed, notably Ha j pur Seharia, Bhabta, 
Balthar, Ramgir, Jamhauli, &c Again, as might nave been expected, the 
greatest increase was obtained in the uorthern part of the district. . 

127. This register also furnishes details of area in bighas. Tho size of 

_ . the bigha in Champarini may bo anything from 

and 1790 A.l). oompered. 3 acres to £ of an acre, and there is no specification 

of the bigha used in this register ; but since tho old 
revenue-rolls wore baser! on Todsr Mall’s original Tutuari junta or standard 
assessment, it is perhaps justifiable to assume that his bigha of 3, QUO square oils 
was the one adopted. At any rate it affords a fair all-round average. 

128. Proceeding on this assumption, 1 reproduce below a statement com- 

paring the area and incidence of revenue in inch purgaua in 1790 with the 
corresponding figures of Todar Mali's assessment : — * • 


Faboana. 

Area. 

Iiovenue. j 

Incidence 

m 

por acr«. 

1682. 

1790. 

1582. 


n 

1790. 

1 

• 

o 

3 

• 4 

0 

6 

7 


Acres. 

Acroa. 

Its. 

Rs. 1 

R». a. r. 

lt«. A. I’. 

Mfltu ... 

65,070 

■fplffl 


78,632 1 

1 C 0 

0 9 0 

8emraon ... 

8,352 

■fv* 'll 


14,489 

17 0 

0 8 6 

Majbawa 

26,002 

- - 


■ Mill 

2,47,773 | 

1 6 0 

0 9 0 


09,424 

606,624 

1,37,835 

3,40,775 

10 0 

0 8 0 


From this statement I exclude certain miscellaneous niahals of Majbawa, 
for which no area is given, though revenue is noted. 

129. It is apparent that, while tho rovonuo had trebled itself sinco 1582, 
the incidence por acre fell from Re. 1 -0 to As. 8. This means a light assess- 
ment on large areas reclaimed since Akbnr’s time. r X ho difference in incidence 
between these two periods is most noticeable in Summon, where it decreased 
from Re. 1*7 to As. 3-6, but there the area increased from 8,000 to 67,000 
acres, or eight-fold. In Mebsi and Majbawa tho incidenco fell from Ro. 1-5 and 
Re. 1-6, respectively, to As. 9. 

The iocidmr* of rerMue, uppa 130. The statement below shows tho incidence 
hj tappa, in iJ»o. tappa by tappa in 1790 

Tappa, 

P organ a. Mehsi — 

Havoli Haribora ... 
fterauna 
Salempur 

Hadiabad 


Average • »»• * ee* 0 9 0 


Pargana Semraon— 

Nonaux 

• ** m* vee 0 8 6 


Inridtnta. 

Its. *. r. 

...0 9 0 
... 0 12 0 
...0 6 9 


T. 
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Tappa. 

Pargana Majhawa — 

Rajpur Soharia ... 

Chigwan Uata&rs ... 

Maopur Chaudand 

Balua Uoudauli ... 

Dooraj 

Chanki 

Gopala 

Bbabta 

Sathi 

Balthar 

Khadda 

Pafcjirwa 

' < Bonewal ' ... 

fiugao» ... 

Banna 

Madhwul 

Maude 

JnfTrabnd 

Olaha 

Hama Tand ... 

fiakliwa 
* DaulaU 


Incidence. 
Rs. A. P. 


...0 0 9 
...13 1 
...0 19 
... 0 16 9 
...0 4 0 , 
...139 
...14 9 
...13 0 
...14 9 
...060 
... 0 11 0 
... 0 10 3 
... 0 12 0 
... 0 6 9 
... 066 
...053 
... 0 6 9 

... 0 8 0 
... 0 12 9 
... 0 11 6 
... 0 0 6 
... 0 10 3 




Avorago 
Diatriot average 


0 9 0 
0 8 0 


Excluding tho Majhawa tappas, tappa Seraunn, which is tho closest to 
Tirhut, and also vory fertile, fittingly bonds the list with As. 12. In Majhawa 
pargana tho iiicidoneo is so low as 9 pio in liajpur Soharia, tho tappa in the 
exiremc north-west of tho district, and As. 1-9 in Manpur Chauduua, which is 
oo-oxtensivo with Dhanaha outpost of Bagaha, and is situate on the Gorakhpur 
side of the Gauduk lint the incidence in many otlior tappas, notably in 
Chanki, Deoraj, Gopala and Sathi of Shikarpur, whoro it is doublo the average 
and oven more, appears inexplicable, unless eitlier their area is under-estimated 
in tho register, or was calculated according to a larger bigha. On the other 
hand, there will bo found indications referred to in Part II of this report of 
nhikarpur having enjoyed high agricultural development in early times. For 
instance, it is difficult to explain otherwise tho small size of tho villages. 

181. I shall now refer briefly to tho permanent settlement in some of its 

broader aspects. It will have been soon that the 
standard complaint made against the permanent 
settlement of having conferred on mere farmers the 
status of proprietors cannot be applied in tho caso 
of Clmmparan. Hero the settlement was made with Kiuas or local chiefs, 
whoso ancestors for generations had exercised sovereign authority in tho tract, 
and had as high, if not a higher, status as tho feudal barons of England. 

132. I have already remarked, in the absence of fixed pargana rates, 
how impossible it was, with ratos of rents and standards of measurement variable, 
for the provisions of the poruianent sotf lenient , framed for tho bonefit of the 
raiyat, to bo otherwise than nugatory. 

133. In spife of what, in comparison with previous methods, may be called, 

the care taken to ascertain assets for the permanent 

Delimit* for revenue. settlement defaults in the payment of revenue were 

frequent, and tho provisions for tho execution of paftas, while failing to afford 
the rniyats any protection served no doubt at first, as the Collector pointed out, 
merely as a hindrance to the landlords in realising their rents. 

134. In September 1794 tho Collector addressed to tho Board a letter 
on the subject of those defaults, from which the following extracts are 
reproduced : — 


AtfptH'ts of tho permanent aet 
t lom out 

Tho Mftllemout holder* ioul j>ro 
prietor*. 


“ Those peoples say the circumstances will not admit of their paying the 
balances duo from them in less than four years.” Again, ‘ I cannot prevail on 
this man to agree to pay up the arrears due from him at an earlier period than 
three years.’ Later on, ‘ I am unable to believe the justness of their declara- 
tions, with regard to their inability to tuako good tho^ arrears due from them 
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at a!) earlier period than 10 years.” One instance more, ‘ I am sorry to inform 
your Board that the most diligent search for this man has proved unsuccess- 
ful !’ ” These remarks' are sufficiently characteristic of the difficulties from 
whisk the Collector still suffered in administering the laud revenue. 

136. Of the two big estates in Champaran, the Shiuhar Raj suffered very 
Embarrassment* of the shiuhar grievously. Rajas Dushta Daman Singh and 
t Ganga Prosad Singh submitted a representation to 

the BoaVd, in submitting a report regarding which, in December 1800, the 
Collector wrote ; — 

44 1 have the honor to inform your Board that the settlement of the estate was concluded 
in 1198 Faali for the autn of Re. 1 .36,858, but ao far from the revonuos being puuotually 
discharged, my predecessors had been under the necessity, with the approbation of your Board, 
of selling at public sales Rs. 78,156 annas 10 gandas 19 dam 1 of this property ; oonsoquoutly, 
on my arrival in this district, they bad remaining Its. 47,20 £7*8 of tho above annual settle- 
ment, at the end of which year a further sale of the estate took* place under ,my superin- 
tendence, amounting to Its 20,078-8, and in tho Fasli yoar tho property was rcduoixl to 
Ke.,27,127.” 

136. So the area of tho estate had come down to a fourth of its original 
proportions in six years. But tho Collector had hardened his heart. Ho 
continued : — 


44 It is my intention, provided it meets your approbation, to institute a prosecution against 
these people in tho DewaDi Adalat of this rilla, as a very necessary example to otliorfffrom 
making oomplaints so totally void of truth, and only calculated to occasion trouble to the 
Collectors, and which, if not chooked, must interrupt him in tho most important dutii* 
required of him.” • 


137. It seoins that the portions of tho Shiuhar ostato brought to sale 

Cause ol the increase of estates JUUSt llflVO boCtl disposed of ill small lots. It WI1S 
id Champaran. probably rocogniHod tlmt in tho state of disorgani- 

sation then existing, the Champaran estates, like nmny in Bengal, wore too big 
for tho management of a singlo zamindur. This opinion indeed, as lias boon 
qhewn, was definitely expressed by a former Collector with regard to Chain- 
paran as the ronson lor advocating settlement with farmers. Thus the farming 
system was held to be justified in Champaran, because estates were too big; in 
Tirhut, and Saran because they wore too small. Ilosluyar .fang shows Cliain- 
parau as containing soven mahals in 1773 including Bubra. By tho settlement 
of 1791, Babra being excluded, Champaran was constituted into six mahals. 
The first nmhalwar register extant after tho permanent settlement is dated 
1821, and according to it, Mnjhawa pargana was comprised in throe mahals, 
one Ahcraulia absorbing nearly all tho area. In Somraon pargana there was 
only one estate, but Mehsi pargana contained no less than 77. The increase in 
the latter case was duo, no doubt, to tho sale of Shiuhar properties in parcels 
for successive arrears of rovonue. Thus there were in 1821 81 estates in the 
district, but it is difficult, to trace how these multiplied to over 1,006, the 
number at present bn the rovouue-roll. Partitions have never been numerous. 
Resumptions no doubt wore largely answerable for tho increase, and with thorn 
I will deal later. 


138. On 29th Decomber 1801 a serios of questions wore addressed by 

-» . ,»<»<> the Governor-General in Council to the Collectors 

eguation o - on various topics connected with district adminis- 
tration. One of the questions enquired whether tho law relating to realization 
of rent from raiyats was quito effective. To this the Collector replied that 
it was, without being oppressive to tho raiyats. Ilis opinion as to tho effect 
of Regulation VII of 1799, on the raiyats did not do credit to his judgment. 
I believe it, however* to have been due more to the settled order of things 
that bad supervened than to tho Regulation that tho amount of jama to be sold 
for arrears, during this year was Its. 1,617 only in both the Sirkar*, or less 
than Rs. 2 in a thousand of the whole rovenue. 

139. Those queries also alluded to tho hope so strongly cherished by tho 

authors of the Permanent, Settlement, that it would 
Zb« Collector'* m»» on the lead to the improvement of ©states, extension of 
and ooodl * cultivation and amelioration of the condition of 
the raiyats. On these subjects the Collector re- 

E lied that the samipdars looked more to tbo immediate advantages derived 
rom their property Qian to constructing works of permanent utility. They 

k 2 
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wore, however, in his opinion, conducting themselves with more moderation 
and a greater attention to the principles of good faith in their transaction with 
the raiyats, and the condition of the latter, the Collector adds, had decidedly 
improved. The new purchasers were reported to be more alive to the necessity 
arid utility of improving their estates than the old class of zamindars. As to 
increase in cultivation he estimated, “where GO bighas in 100 were in cultiva- 
tion formerly, 80 or more, are now in that state,” and revenue-paying lands 
were, he said, in a better state of cultivation than revenuo-free. 

140. The advisability of encouraging the redemption of land revenue 

was at the same time brought under discussion, 
Redemption o m revenue. | )U t the subsequent attempt inado here as elsewhere 

ended in failure. 

141. The Collector in reporting on the material resources of the district, 

' • "said that among the chief products were opium, 

ho <• no crop*. , tobacco, saltpetre, barley, linseed and cotton. 

Opium cultivation was reported to l»o in a prosperous condition, but there is 
no mention of indigo or paddy. Indigo lmd probably not been introduced, 
but the omission of paddy is strange. No less than six descriptions of rupees 
were then in currency. 

142. The Collector of 1811 did not view Regulation VII of 1799 with 

the same approval as his predecessors had done. 
A cringe of KinVimci't townnli ]J 0 wro to “that the 7th Regulation of 1799, 

It.'Kulftiion \ II of Mill. , . . . D , , , , ’ 

winch empowers the zamindars, talukdars, and 
lar»\prB to distrain and sell tho personal property of their under-raiyatfl 
for arrears of rent is greatly abused by them, cannot be doubted, but to find 
a remedy for tho relief of tho raiyats that shall not virtually operate against 
the Regulation in question, which was framed under the necessity that then 
existed, of affording to tho proprietors of land the moans for facilitating the 
realization of their dues from their raiyats, and consequently the more punc- 
tual discharge on their part again of flio demand of tho Government, ic an 
object more desirablo than perhaps easy to bo effected.” 

143. It was no doubt apprehension for tho security of tho revenuo, 

which caused Regulation V of 1812, to boa half- 
hearted measure insufficient to bridlo the arbitrary 

powers conferred on the zamindars hy the preceding Regulation. 

144. Between tho years 1814 and 181G, another series of questions was 

again addressed by Government to District 
Tho Coll of t oi * ro port of is, e Officers. Jt appears from the Collector’s report 

that tho mml revenuo allowed an increase oi 
Its. 2ft, 000 for both tho Sirkars of Sinun and Clmmparan since 1790, due to 
“ annexations, reversions of small estates to Government by default nnd vari- 
ous other causes.” Thoexciso revenue hud risen from Its. GO, 000 to Rs. 76,000, 
Tho stamp duties returned a ten-year average of Its. 10,833 per annum. He 
calculated the area of rent-free lands to bo l fit! square miles likely to yield, 
at a moderate estimate. th> loss than four lakhs of revenue, a calculatior 
singularly near the mark, os will be evident from what I shall say hereaftei 
on tho result of resumptions in the district The wholo report is a mine 
of information and will be again drawn upon. 

14, ft. This poriod closes with tho passing of Regulation XII of 1817. The 

truth had been already recognized that effective 
it ckh in* i»'n Xll «f i«l7. At. administration was impossible without more exact 
•gruej. and detailed information of rural economy. A 

village agency was sought for. This Regulation 
therefore was passed ftvith a view to reorganize the patwaHes, but it was ineffec- 
tive. Tho patwaries were placed under dual control. '1 heir subordination 
to the zttmiiulars prevented them from affording adequate protection to tht 
raiyuts, and the zamindars did their best to evade the provisions of the law. 

The Fourth Period — The Resumption Proceedings. 

146. The chief interest of tho fourth period centres round the resump 
v . r)r * ion of revenue-free properties. In Hoshiyai 

^ Jang’s register as has been staged, 228 villages wit! 

an estimated rental of Rs. 33,97 4 were noted ns being on assessed to revenue, 


JlrguUlion V of 1812. 
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No ana was given. In 1202 Fasli (1795A, D.), however, kanungoes were 
deputed to report the extent of lakhirqf lands, after local inquiry. The 
following table summarizes the result then obtained : — 




Pargana, 

Mehai 

Majhawa 


Total 


Aroa. 

B. «. 
17,001 8 
55,745 10 

72,740 18 


No village names are furnished, and these enquiries woro therefore pro* 
bably suspected to be defective. This led to the preparation of another register 
in the same year in wliioh fuller information was supplied. From it the 
following figures of rovenuo-froo lands aro obtained: — 




Pargana. 

Villago. 

Aroa. 

i 

o 

■w 

j 

3 

* 


! 

1 


Diglm 

K. 

Mehai 


125 

28,010 

5 

Majhawa 

, , , 

150 

08,309 

17 

Semraon 

• M 

18 

0,895 

H 

Total 

fli 

283 

1,31,211 

10 


It will be clear from the abovo that in tho latter attempt, the landed 
interests in Mehsi pargana wore moro fully investigated, and those of Semraou 
touched for tho first time. Later on in 1207 fasli, corresponding to 1800 A.L)., 
another register was opened, tho columns of which show that it was intondod to 
record likhiraj interests at tho request of parties, according to itegulation 
V of that year. It whs a failure. Consequently in the year following (1208 
or 1801 A.D.) another requisition scorns to have been made on the kanun- 
goes, who filed an elaborate register, which omitted, however, the most 
important detail, viz., area. 

147. Matters seem to have been left in this state, until the passiug of 
Regulation II of 1819, which gave a fresh imjxitus to tho investigations, and led 
to the compilation of a big book under the name of “ Kelab- Lakhiraj, San lJ.'Jl,” 
but virtually containing information in various forms compiled from the. years 
1229 to 1238 Fasli, or 1822 to 1820 A. 1). It appears from this that the 


revenue-free area in each pargana was as follows : — 

4 1 " 

Pargana. 

Aroa. 


IJighas k . i). 

Majhawa 

75,433 7 10 

Mwhsi ... 

4,72-3 8 5 

Semraon 

3,651 10 0 

• 

■■■—' »» ' ■»— — 

Total 

83,811 5 15 


Judging by former estimates, these were too low, but, however, that may 
be, this much is clear that the efforts to prepare a record of the rent-l'roo or 
revonue-froe properties had so far procoedeu on wrong linos. Tho only agency 
employed in the investigation wore kanungoes, corrupt and ill-paid, who 
overwhelmed the Collector with a hopeless mass of statements, unsystem- 
atically prepared, and inaccurate, which wore incorporated into rogistors, 
jrith high-sounding titles. 
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148. But the worthlessness of such methods had come to be realized, 

and it was in 1822 that tho Government ojf India 
Ro»u [option v«ued on detmied initiated the policy of survey and settlement. 
Survey and Settlement. Regulation VII of 1822 was passed, which regu- 

lates the settlement of most tomporarily-settled estates in Bengal up to the 
present day, and I believe of all settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 

1 149. As early as February 1823 the Collector of Sar^n addressed a 

communication to Government, representing the 
The principle* of resumption. difficulties in the enforcement of Regulation II of 
1819, the most prominent of which was the impracticability to deterniine with 
oven an approach to accuracy, whether a particular area was within or beyond 
a revenuo-puying estate owing to tho jjermanent settlement having been made 
without any specification boundaries. The Governor-General in Council 
deoidod'th&t in every case, where settlement had been made for big talukas 
without any enumeration of villages, tho enquiries should be directed to find 
out whethor tho particular area in question was or was not then included within 
that taluka. But when tho estuto which had boon described by a list of 
villages, contained any aroa not lying within those villages, that area must 
be held to be liable to assessment. The benefit of the doubt, however, was 
always to be given to the zaraindars ( vide Government ordor, dated 30th July 
1823). This .was followed on 10th October 1826, by detailed instructions* ob to 
the*points to bo considered in settling revenue ufter resumption— 

f («) Tho determination of boundaries of the area under assessment with 

* sufficient details about the rninhai lands to bo excluded. 

(b) Details of area of cultivated land under each crop, the estimated 

produce nor biglia, arid tho avorago value of tho produco. 

(c) Rato of rent for each class of land, and the extent of each undox 

cultivation, with the total amount of rent paid. 

(d) Aroa of balai or bhaoli tenures, with a note as to tho naturo of the 

produco paid. * • 

(c) Tho detail of culturablo lands not cultivated. 

(/) Abwalm, . ... . 

(?) Tbo determination of tho status of tho nuyats with the privileges 

and obligations of each. 

(A) Village servants and so forth. 

Thus the Government found its way round to the approaches to a sound 
and scientific systoui of settlement. 

100. About this timo Regulation No. Ill of 1828 camo into force, and 

special Commissioners were appointed and rules 

Progron* amt proroduro. framed for their guidance, but little or no pro- 
gress was made for threo or four years, as we find tho Collector of Saran, 
m his lotter to tho Commissioner, dated 20th August 1831, admitting that not a 
single resumption hud taken place in his district till then. The situation was 
reviewed by Government in u lettci, dated 17th September 1833, in which the 
work dono since the promulgation of tho Regulation II of 1819 to 1831—32, 
was pronounced to lie extromoly unsatisfactory. A vigorous attempt was mode 
to ovorlmul and roform the whole system. It was laid down that both the 
aggregate and detail survey corresponding to tho present traverse and cadastral 
surveys would bo done by ouo professional party, and the settlement authorities 
were to confine their enquiries to tho cultivated aroa of each holding, special 
advantages possessed by it, as regards fertility, position, irrigation and 
cognate matters in assessing the Government demand. They wore divested of 
all judicial powers, Vhich were transferred to the civfl courts, except in the 
cases in which the cause of action might have arisen within the year of the 
settlement proceedings. A special subordinate agency was created by the 
appointment of Deputy Collectors. Special Judges were posted to each 
district or revenue division. 

151, Tho procedure, briefly put, seems to have been as follows: — 

Special informers or goemta* were encouraged by rewards and assurances 
to lodge information of invalid lakhiroj grants, and special officers, taking the 
clue from the kanungooa’ returns and registers of revenue-free properties, 
described above, were deputed to the nmfassal to pick ap the assessable cases.* 
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The wevenue-free holders were then given the option between Accepting a 
summary assessment as a matter of compromise or a detailed ascertainment of 
assets by survey and settlement. The line of appeal against Special Deputy 
Collectors’ orders regarding the liability of a property to assessment lay through. 
Special Judges in the first instance to the Special Commissioner. Too Deputy 
Collectors, after survey, ascertained the resources of a property under assess* 
ment, and on this information a covenanted officer drew up a report containing 
his assessment proposals, which, with the remarks of the Klias Manal Superinten- 
dent, went up through the Special Commissioner to the Board forconfirmation. 

152. The question of resumptions at that time engrossed the attention of 
the Administration. The Collector of Saran, responding to a call by Govern* 
ment, submitted a statement on 14th August 1834, estimating that 493 
m a ha l s were liable to come under resumption in Sirkar Chumparan. It was 
reported that 05 of these mahals wero brought To notice by kltaftkfut* or 
special informers, and tho rest wero ascertained from 'the old registers and 
kanungoes’ papers. Almost simultaneously, on 10th October 18'4, the 
Collector sut nutted another report, shewing the work done up to duto. In 
about 210 mahals tho operations had commenced, but lie was sorry to say that 
till then not one of them had been brought to completion. Consequently, on 


his recommendation, special covenanted officers wero appointed to control 
the operations. Mr. Ashton in subordinate charge in Cluunparnn, another 
covenanted officer in Saran, and Mr. Hodgson in charge of both. 

153. Tho operations seem to have been carried on very briskly for the • 

next 10 years. Many and varied points of settle* 
Poiut* o interest. mont interest appear to have engaged the attention 

of the authorities during tho period, somo of which, taken from the old 
correspondence in the Saran Collector’s roeord-room, aro noticed below. 

154. A very able and interesting report was submitted by the Kims Mahal 

Superintendent to tho Collector on what ho calls 
FnviiegoU tenth. the unjust 'and impolitic method of making reduc- 

tions in the rent demanded from tho raiyuts of tho higher east*:. The 
question was viewed from tho various stand-points of old established custom, 
social economy, encouragement to cultivation, &c.. and the conclusions arrived 
at wero decidedly against tolerating it. The system has survived this con- 
demnation. It was found in a village, by name Kotwu, of tuppa Jufl'nibad, 
a locality quite near to the place referred to in the report in question. The 
plea of high caste privilege was raised in defence by tho raiyuts of this 
village, when sued for enhancement of rout under section 30 of the Be ngal 
Tenancy Act. The issue was decided in favour of the raiyuts, and the 
decision confirmod on appeal. 

155. Tho relative rights of khudkaahl and pahikaahZ raiyats, these being 

the only two classes of raiyuts then recognised, 
Khuikatht smi Pah%ta$ht. . f omi0( j t|, e gubjcct of another interesting report, 


Khvdkathi and Fahilatht. 


dated 2bth May 1840. 

156. Where the invalid holders were recusant, they wero superseded, an 

allowance of 10 per cent, imlikunu being assigned 
Tbc trnui o ! rifumpUott tlf>- ( 0 them, but everything was done to diminish the 
,ueul inevitable unpopularity of these operations. The 

settlement was made permanent, except where the waste area was noticeably 
large, revenue for the first six months was invariably remitted, and by an order 

E assed in 1840, tho revonue assessed in a largo number of cases was reduced 
y half, with retrospective effect from 1820. Lastly, all action was withheld in 
the case of areas loss than 100 bighas. 

Heavy fines and strong aciion were necessarily required to enforce the 
attendance of parties and production of documents, and in tho case of 
Cham par an, tho Bettia Raj was a special obstacle, for, having itself appro- 
priated many fokhiraj grants, it was interested in using its influence to conceal 
their existence and obstruct their assessment. 


157. The bulk of the resumption operations soems to have been finished 

by the end of the year 1841, when the khas mahal 
c«rwJu*ion of th« jroccftliDg* 0 fg ce was made over to the Collector to bo wound 

* * m ' * up. I have been unable to discover any final 

statement of the amoupt of revenue assessed in tho course of these proceedings. 
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There is an old register giving the area and revenue assessed for all the fluids 
attached and resumed under Regulation II of 1619, and from it the following 
statistics have been obtained : — 


Pakoana. 

Number of 

mflhnlfl. 

I 

Area in 
bighas. 

Revenue. 

- - « 

Incidence per 
bigha. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Mohsi ... ... 

Semraon 

Majhawa * ... 

• 

Total 

106 

4 

** 315 

n 


Bo. a. r. 

0 13 0 
10 9 

0 11 0 

425 

1,43,881 

1,03,540 

0 11 6 


The revenuo shown in this register to have been assessed, if added to that 
fixod at the permanent settlement, brings the total revenue of the district up to 
very close upon five lakhs. It therefore coincides approximately with the 
present land revenue demand, which is Us. 5.14,375. The incidence cannot be 
worKbd out in acres, because in pargana Majhawa standards of measurement, 
.varying from 1 1£ hath to 6* haths, appear to have been adoptod during the 
resumption proceedings. In Mohsi and Somraou, however, where a bigha is 
generally slightly more than an acre, the figures are intelligiblo. The com- 
parison of rent or assets to revenuo I roservo for a later chapter. 

The Fijlh Period— Professional Survey. 

158. The fifth period can bo said to bavo inaugurated the systom of 

, , scientific professional survey. The revenuo sur- 

Th* revenuo «um>y uf 1846. yoy q{ {y 4 . 3_.49 waa & e fir8t professional 

villago survey undertaken on a comprehensive plan in these provinces. It 
originated from the need, which hud grown pressing, owing to the prevalence 
of disputes, of mapping tho boundaries of villages and estates. The procedure 
adoptod was tho Bame ovorywhoro, and has beeu oxplaiuod in the Muzaffarpur 
report. The following tablo, takon from Mr. Wyatt’s Revenue Survey report, 
summarises tho result: — 


PAllG ANA* 

Number 

of 

estates. 

Arba — 

Revenue. 

• 

Ineidenoe 
per acre. 

In acres. 

In fujuaro 
miles, 

l 

2 

8 

4 


6 

i 

Mohsi 

Somraon ... ... 

Majhawa ... ... j 

Raj Rainnngar ... j 

Total 

300 

117 

1,402 

474 

i 

225,040 
123,175 J 
1,408,449 
442,917 

1 

1 353*03 

! 192*46 

2,341*32 
092*05 

Rs. 

1,10,240 

19,810 

3,73,137 

6,550 

Rs. a. r. 

0 7 9 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

2,452 

2,200,481 

3,578-80 

i 

5,08,737 

0 3 6 


• • 

159. We notice Raj Ramnagar treated for tho first time as a separate 
pargana, but it has all ulong been considered as a portion of Majhawa, and has 
also boon similarly troated in our survey records. The figures for pargana 
Babra have beon excluded. Tho amount of revenue is less than the present 
figure by only Rs. 8,000, which was perhaps added by subsequent resumptions, 
there being no Government or temporarily-settled estates of any importance. 
The number of estates, howover, os given by Mr. Wyatt, appears to be wrong, 
as tho present figure is ouly 1,075, or less than half wnat he shows. The 
revenue surveyors often had luuy ideas as to the distinction between a village 
and estate, onu probably the discrepancy is due to this cause. 
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juii mmafioanoe of those figures cannot bo realised without 
. 180. Th. tM K with what obtained in tb. day. 

mS?SSVd. m Saw and Lord Cornwall*- 


Paroaka. 

* 


Area in square miles. 


1582. 

2 


M«bu 

Swnraon 

Majhawa 


Total 


101 

13 

41 


17U0. 

3 


216 

105 

720 


1846. 

4 


Iuoidenoo of menue per acre. 

1845. 


1582. 

6 


1790. 

6 


i 


166 1,041 


llfl. A. V. 


353 | V 6 0 
192 ! 1 7 0 

3,033 11 6 0 


3,578 


1 6 0 


Bs. a. y. pH «- A. 1'. 

0 9 0 j 0 7 0 

0 3 «•> *0 2 6 

0 !) 0 I 0 4 0 


0 8 0 i 0 3 6 


the Company first too, owing toil, 

immediate neighbourhood was V° S ^ vaH nut K0 seriously u microti mated, 

proximity to known tract* in ’ i,r. ftn< . 0 to tl„. revenue tuweHHOr of 

Slut Majhawa, xn all ito immensity, bade defiance o tho fiu . t 

1790. Making all allowances for wrong ana «»u, ] K . 

romaina that a very lar^e area went un Ksessct the urea as 

• ,62. The follow, „g nA^rtainod in 

toa Oi 1790 .ml J 8 «, ascertained 
rowparett tappu f«pP“. 184.J : 


— 


Aiva in Ntjurvro mile*. 

8^n h 1 
xiu nib«r. 

Nam* or Tapp*. 

! 

j >7 WO. | 

J 1 

1H40. 

1 

3 

3 

- i 

4 

1 ” 


1 i Jtaipu* Soharia 

2 H 'mgwon Batwirn. 

3 j Man par Cbawland 

4 Balua Goivlauli 
0 Deoraj 

0 Ohanki 

7 Oojuilft 

8 Bbabta 

9 Satbi 

10 Daltbar 

11 Kbadda 

12 Patjirwa 
]3 Bouewal 

14 Suaaon 

15 Babas 

16 Madhwal 

17 Mando 

18 Jallrabad 

19 ] Olaha 

20 Harnataod 

21 Sakhwa 

22 Daolata 


Total 


28 

48 

1)0 

14 

6 

fi 

4 

3 

9 

9 

08 

30 

29 

87 

74 

64 

10 
*r 

i 

6 

8 

17 

74 


701 


12 « 

283 

135 
60 
29 
20 
21 
11 
44 
65 

294 

208 

87 

190 

235 

136 
20 
13 
13 
10 
41 

175 


2,269 


r 
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The tnppaa appear here in their geographical order from north to eonth. 
The list omits Belwa, Duho Bubo, Ramgir, Jamhauli, &c., as their areas are not 
given in the register of 1700, 

103. Here aguin we find the difference of area in the northern tappas 
greater than the southern, or ; in other words, the major portion of the area 
that escaped assessment is to bo found in the north. There appear to be two 
reasons — deliberate concealment of areas on the part of the f&mindars, and 
incompleteness of the patwaries’ jaiuabandis, for it is a notorious fact that 
those jaiuabandis, if they uro accurate at all, uro so only in respect of the 
aroa under cultivation, or in settlement with the raiyat, so that the Yast areas 
unreclaimed or cultivated surreptitiously at that period wore disregarded. 

101. Tho only other professional survey prior to the present operations 

carried out on a large scalo in Bihar was the diara 
uxtr »urv.-y o 18 C 6 . survey of 1805-00. It received legal authorisation 
from .Act IX of 1<S-17, and was carried out with tho object of assessing to 
revenue all alluvial formations outside tho area of permanently-Bottled estates 
as mapped at tho time of the revenue survey. The revenue of estates that 
had boon subjected to diluvion was similarly to be reduced. 1 have explained 
in tho Muzaffarpur report that without a relaying of tho traverse stations of 
tho revenue survey, the diara survey must have been conducted on unsound prin- 
ciples. It w«,s in Champaran ulso, as in Muzaffarpur, a financial failure, for the 
veiV simple reason that not only the banks of the liver, but even the river itself 
luici been mapped by the revenue survey, as included in some village or other. 

a 105. I need not repeat that there is a largo diara area in the district, 
owing to its being entirely Hanked on one si<lo by tho big Ganduk. The total 
area, therefore, that was then surveyed came up to 851,177 acres, or 548 square 
miles, against an area of 331,485 acres, us shown by tho revenue survey for 
tho same portion. Tlioro was thus an excess of 19,692 acres, or 20,000 in 
round numbor. As tho wliolo of the tmet concerned is within pargana 
Mnjhawatho property of the llottiuh Kitj, tho assessment, of the whole increase 
practically was disposed of in one case. On the 27th July 1863, the Raj was 
asked to show cause why the revenue should not he assessed on these lands. 
A month later, it came out with a long reply, the long and short of which was 
that tho permanent settlement made with the Raj covered the whole of 
pargana Mujhaw'a, without any specification of boundaries and areas, so that 
Government hud no right to ask for any increment of revenue for any land 
that was within tho pargana. It was pointed out that a parwana, dated 11th 
September 1818, distinctly absolved tho llaj from any liability for revenue for 
excess areas like tuujirs that might bo found within its limits, and that an 
attempt was made in 1849 to assess 50 diara blocks which, on a similar objec- 
tion being pieferred to the Board, was vetoed ( vide Board’s letter dated 17th 
June 184!)). The whole question then went up to tho Board, and it was 
ultimately held in Board’s letter No. 128, dated 14th July, 1868, that the Raj 
was not liable for further assessment for tho excoss in question. 

106. There remained then a few petty proprietors, mostly former owners 

of revenue-tree mahnls, but subsequently brought 
Temporarily -wtUoit oautra. under resumption when those operations were in 

hand. Tlmy wore of courso assessed, and the result of those large operations 
was a legacy of a few temporarily-settled estates of little value. 

The following are the particulars of them : — 



Nnuw of the ostuto. 

Tappa. 

Former 

revenue- 

Present 

revenue. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

’• 1 

6 


6 - 


lb. a. r. 

lie. a. p . 


1 

Malkouli Patkh&uli 

Chengwaa But- ! 

67 7 0 

47 0 0 1 

The present settle- 


( 

»ar&. ! 



ment is to lest for 

2 

Chharki Diiira 

Pfttjirwa 

7 8 0 

74 8 0 

15 yean from 

3 

(rojolpur Musanthan 

]>aulata 

63 13 0 I 

142 9 0 

1891. 

4 

! Khutwani* 

Patjirwa 

• 301 14 6 | 

1 431 8 9 



1 

^ Total 

430 10 6 

! 695 ? 9 

i ! 
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1 »T I „„ »dd bore that the only other temporarily-settled estato ia the 

dw2Ji;siSia,t.p 1 »8«g«>o,»ttl.a» wo « "e vtToi^ nSa 

The revenue is progressive and will reach Ils. 3 32 in the year iwui. nwiu 
then«b© declared perumneut. There were two oth#r villas —I urhhum, tapM 
M^d?, ^dlumnagar Panditwe. tappa Patjirwa by ^ “? 

Sara survey in tappa Mando mid not ontored m the aboya list. I hay are 

alv’Xment tlreT™ MMh Qhonnarwa, tapn. 

^ Man pur. It was made kha* in 18a 1 under Hcgula- 

Oovornment e«t»te«. t { on xi of 1810, and is now in lease to tho Maharaja 

of tiottia for Rs. 165-1 a year. In all, then, there are 6 teniimranly-Bottled 

estates, including the Government ostate bemng a rovonuo of Us. 1,(78 only, 

<xr 3 ]>or cent, of the total dotuand. «» a % 

The Sixth Period— Mori/ern Era. * 

169 The sixth and last period, that is, from 1850 np to tin- present day, Iras 
me. -mow* l J en M i have said, one of great legislative 

Chiof Ewwtmouis. activity in tho Department of Land Revenue. It 

p-f- trem s.: s ;is;T sS-rsS 'Tfar^z 

rent law fr P. . » t ynj 0 £ jkHo, and of its results this report in* 

sas ss 

a short account of the operation of the revenue sale, partition and land legihlru- 

tion laws 1I1 I tbV^hfrd^oriod ° oV °t upJ v it has been described how the 

estato of tho Shiuhar lhtj came to grief. 1 ortions 
, Uttrenuo »nlc«. 0 { ^ were from time to time sold up to meet 

.* _ . , , i ,, y .s.;i .•(. XV 11 H left with but, one-fourth of its former 

the Government demand, until ‘ f \m\, when constituted a separate 

area. Clmmpamn from * *‘ *““« f un “ V> (]oul) t tho Collector of 

Sttran^suffmciTfrom troubles similar to those found in Tirlmt, which «». -to 

estateTso fmvin number us they arc in Oliunipnran, however, tlju ,,m,,b.ir id «iU, 
ha. nocossarily been tire !< 

tMTT'SntXr KL .888-87 to .895,0 it was 

four only. of tition8) t„o, Chatnparan returns a negligible quantity, 

0 ^ following ntatomont cotnjKtring Itm numbor 

Pftrtitionip qJ partition h that liavo occurred in ul! tho uitttrn t» 

of tho Division for tho same throe decades will show : - 


i 

§ 


y uoo of lhf> district. 


1 

fi 

S 

Si 


Fitut 

Gtya 

$h&b*bad 

Scran 

dumparan 

Tirhttt 


l 0»rbh*o$i 


Jkver in 
tho l)iTiwon. 


Av»*rag* mtr 
yrftr of too 
/ir*t d^fftdo 
(from 

to lB7o*7tJ) 


29 

21 

83 

27 

7 

m 


Avnrnp;o |u*r ] 
year ol l\n s j 

(from In 7^*77 j 

to 18K0.W). ! 


nvj 

26 

6 

264 

63 


Avtm^o p*'r 

(lord tJfcruli* 
(frnjfi 1N^(J.87 

to m*6 


VA 

V) 

Kfr 

;< i 

1 

K;5 

67 


i 


Avonipo 
fnr ui 1 
yt* nr»* 


1 s 

' C6 
7 


36 


77 


01 


VO 

'll 

6(1 

2K 

(i 

204 


68 
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Thus it is seen that in Champaran the average annual number of 
partitions is only 6. 

* - m-w w m •* m mm ms m ^ 


172. With so few estates little work is done again in the Land Regis- 
. tration office. The annual average number of, 

*n rcgn ration. mutations registered since 1866 is only 164. To, 

enable tho Land Registration Department to bring their registers up to date, 
copies of the settlement /chew at 8 were furnished ana the entries^ examined with 
those in Register D. The Collector as a result found, I believe, the'defects in 


his registers to bo fow. Large proprietors naturally take car© to comply with 
the law in this respect. 

173., Thus it is seen that the duties of the Collector of this district in 


connection with the administration of tho land revenue are very light. 
Champaran returns less than 2 per cent, of the total number of estates in the 
Division, a'nd in spite of its size, only 6 per cent, of the land revenue demand. 
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Part II.—Tne Present Operations. 


CHAPTER I. 


PROCEDURE U’D PR OGB ESS. 

174. In this chapter, I will furnish a sketch of the progress made from 

„ * . . . . . year to year in each stage of the survey and settle* 

eport **e« 0 ment operations. It will necessarily be ’brief, for 

nothing would bo gained by reviewing again in ^hie roport these discussion* 
on general questions already dealt with in tha? of MuzafTorptm “General 
questions which in their application to this district boar special significance, 
and point* of interest peculiar to it, will bo dealt with at greater length. 

175. Mr. Colvin assumed charge of his duties, us Settlement Officer of 

8uff Champaran, in December 1802, and the operations 

in Burari, the traverse survey of which was begun 
in March 1893, wore also placed under his control. To Mr. Colvin the credit 
of initiating the work in both of these districts is duo. lie retained charge, 
with the exception of one short interval, until February 1895, when ill-hfhlth 
compelled him to take privilege leave, on return from which ho acted ab 
C ollector of tho district until the following November. Meanwhile Mr. ^yon* 
Settlement Officer of Muzaffarpur, wus unpointed to tho charge of the ojaira- 
tions in these two districts also. Mr. C. A. Roll was placed iu subordinate charge 
of the Champaran settlement until July, when ho wont on have, and wus 
replaced by Air. Kerr, whose connection with tho operations has ceased only 
with their close. 

, 176. In April 1895 the Saran operations wero definitely separated from 
those of Champaran, and placed under the subordinate control of Mr. Gauntlet*, 
with head-quarters at Si wan. In March 1890 Mr. Colvin, on his transfer to 
the Political Department, permanently severed his connection with the settle- 
ment operations. On tho 9th of that month I relieved him, and have siuee 
then been in charge of this and the other North Bihar settlements. Tho Assist- 
ant Settlement Officer in charge of the head-quarters office, on whom a heavy 
load of responsibility has always lain, was Pandit Rama Bnllubh Misrs. 

177. On the 17 th November 1891 a notification was published in tho 
„ .. . Calcutta Gazette, extending Act V of 1873 to this 

o i wnon*. and the other four districts of North Bihur. This 

was done to legalise the traverse survey which wus begun at that time. 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act was extended to tho district, piecemeal, 
*o that the provisoes of flection III, ousting the jurisdiction of tho Civil t ourt 
in regard to questions of rout and status, while the settlement ofioration* were 
proceeding, might not be brought into operation sooner than was necessary. 
The following is a list of notifications issued and their object:— 

List of notification * notified under section 101(1), Bengal Tenancy Act, VII J of 1886. 


Number. 


42011*. B., dated 13th December 1892 
132KB., dated 10th January 1808 ... 
41G9L.B., dated 3rd October 1893 ... 


4567 LB.. 
4668KB., 
4660KB., 
4570KB, 
4571KB., 
4568KB., 


dated 8th September 1894 
dated 8th September 1894 
dated 6th September 1884 
dated 8tb September 1894 
dated 8tb September 1894 
dated 14th October 1695 


Tappae notified. 


| Tappas Kbadda and Pittjirwa and Sngaon. 

Tapp ft* Mando, Salima, Sotmal, llaruafaad, Olaba, 
Jatrabed, Madhwal, DaulaU atul IVolwa. , 

Pargana Mahal. 

Pargana Senirnon. 

Tappae I>nho Suho and Bahaa. 

Tar.pa* Baltbar, Bbabta, Oof ala and Sathi. 

Tapp* Kautgir. 

Tappaa Janiltauli, Chunk), Droraj, (londaniu Balua, 
Man pur Chaudand, Raj pur Solaria, Chigwau 
Bo tear a, and Cbigwau Dun. 
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Traverse Survey, 

178. The traverse survey was commenced in 1891-02, but only 238 

villages, covering 063 square miles, were completed 
Annual progro*.. before r0ce8f) . During the next season 1892-93. 

1,103 square miles, contained in 697 villages, and 230 tolas were traversed 
before March, when the traverse party was transferred to Siwan. In the 
following year, 1893-94, the traverse survey was completed foa an additional 
1,320 square miles. In 1894-9.) 126 square miles were traversed, completing 
the district area, except some diara tracts, covering 386 square miles, which 
were surveyed in the following year. Thus the area brought under. traverse 
survoy, yqpr by year, was as follows : — 


• 

** Year. 

♦ 

Area in 
square miles. 


i 


2 

1891 - 92 

1892 - 98 
189 '!-!) 4 
1894-95 
1890 - 9(1 

• • • 

• M 

... 

363 

1,103 

1,820 

126 

386 


Total area 

... 

3,298 









179. The remaining area of the district is the stretch of hill and jungle 
along the north border of the district, which is now being surveyed topogra- 
phically. Its anai is approximately 250 square miles. 

« 

Cadastral survey and preliminary record- writing. * • 

Codas Ira l survey and khanapuri. 

180. The following table shows, year by year, the uctual progress made 

in cadastral survey and preparation of preliminary 
Anuun progr»»» records after the work was started in October 

1892 in the southern portion of llottia thana: — 
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181. In 18! 2-93, out of n prbgrumnio of 500 square milos, only 416 
squure miles wore surveyed, and for only 320 square miles were records written, 
the reason for the deficit being the experiments in the utilization of local 
agency to which 1 shall refer later. At the beginning »f the following season 
those arrears were cleared off, and fresh ground broken in thaoas Motihari and 
Gobindgunj ; the work completed during the season being, Cadastral survey, 
517 square miles, and khanapuri 599 square miles. 

182. In 131-95 the programme for cadastral survey and record-writing 
was very heavy, comprising its it did 1,168 square miles, situated in thanaa 
Gobindgunj, Kcairia, Madbuban, Dhaka and Adapur, in the Sadar sub-divi- 
sion, and, in addition, the northern part of the Betti a thana. Two survey 
camps were employed. Furthermore, the work in the sonthern part of the 
district was more complicated than elsewhere, owing to. the large number of 
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petty proprietor#, the conditions approximating to those prevailing in the 
adjoining than as of Muxaffarpur. In the northern area, the chief difficulties 
arose from the disputes between the Madhuban Bubu and his raiyats 
consenting rents. The actual outturn of work was — Cadastral surrey 1,188 
square miles, record- writing 1,170, tho excess of the latter boing duo to the 
disposal of arrears pending from tho previous year. In season 1895-06, the 
survey and rejord-writing of the remaining portion of tho district were com- 
pleted. *Two survey camps were again employed, the area boing 1,186 square 
miles, comprising the wnole of the Bagoha and Hhikarpur than as, and tho 
portion pf Itettia thana bordering on the river Gaudak to the west. Tho plots 
were large, and tho work extremely simple. It was completed without 
difficulty by tho end of March. 

183. I will now discuss tlidtpoints of interest. that arose during % this stage 
of the operation s. 

184. Although the attempt to utilize local agency for the preparation of 

T . tho preliminary records has boon described in the 

*c« aceiuy. Muza flavour report, Ohumparan was the only 

district in which the attempt, was made to rely entirely on that, system unsupple- 
mented by guy other. It therefore deserves more than a passing roforonco bore. 

185. In attempting to train patwnris to survey anu write tho rocord in 

their own villages, the object was throe-fold — • 0 

Firstly to save the villagers from tho petty exactions and annoyances 
almost inseparably connected with the presence of u foreigner 
in the village ; # 

Secondly — To train up a local agency, which should be capable of main- 
taining tho record of rights after it had been prepared; and 
Thirdly — It ■was argued that the work would bo better and more ohcuply 
done by a man who knows every field and ruiyat in tho village 
than by an entire outs] dor. 

Thf» system of registration of patwnris in tho Oollectorato has always been 
more completo in C'hampurun than in tho other districts of North Bihar; and 
much of tlio land being held by big zemindars, the proprietary interests in a 
large number of villages are vested in singlo proprietors, whose pat war is there- 
fore ere genuine village units. For these reasons, it was anticipated that little 
difficulty would bo experienced in controlling 1 ho men, and setting them to 
work in their own villages. 

186. A training school was opened in Motihari for tho instruction of 
patwaris in survey and record-writing; and 152 persons, who wore all either 
pntwaris or tho relatives and assistants of patwario, were given instructions in 
this kind of work before the field season of 1892-93 begun. Owing, however, 
to the want of experience of tho training stafF, tho training in record- writing 
was incomplete, and it was found that tho men worked so slowly as to render 
the completion of tfio year’s programme impossible, without a very considerable 
strengthening of the staff. In the month of January, therefore, steps were 
taken to obtain fresh recruits. One hundred and sixty now men were enrolled, 
but tho supply of patwaris had been exhausted, and none of this fresh butch 
of men had any connection with the villages under survoy, or any special 
qualification for their duties beyond the fact that they were natives of North 
Bihar. Thus, one of the chief advantages claimed for tho putwnri system by 
its advocates, viz., that tho work would be done by pet sons intimately acquaint- 
ed with the village, was lost at the outset. Kvcn among the first batch of 
men it was found that very few, who were registered pulwuris, actually 
worked in the field. .They almost invuriubly sent tliei* relatives to act for 
them, on the plea that they had urgent work to do for the landlords ; and this 
too, in spite of the fact that they were allowed four annas a day in order to 
provide a substitute to do their ordinary work. The men who really did the 
survey and khanapwri were found to be as follows: — 

Registered Pstwaro ... ... ... 27 

fteuims of registered patwaris ... ... 120 

Outsiders (enlisted subsequently) ... ... 160 

187. Thns the systrm of local agency for record-writing was pr ©doomed 
, to failure from the outset, and the difficulties of the Settlement Department in 
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supervising this raixod and hall trained staff were greatly increased by the 
method of payment adopted at tho beginning of the work. It was arranged 
during the first season with the Bettia Itaj, which owns uearly tne entire area 
then under survey, that the daily wage should be disbursed to the amins direct 
by the Raj, or by its tenure-holders and there was at first no check on the 
amount of work done each day. The supervising staff also was insufficient 
(Mr. Colvin, tho Settlement Officer, being single-handed until February), and 
the amins naturally took advantage of the opportunity, to do the Smallest 
possible amount of work. In February, howevor, all this was changed. A form 
was introduced to show each amin’s daily outturn of work. A minimum out* 
turn was fipd, failing the completion of which the arain was debarred from 
receiving his full daily wage; and the payment to amins was taken out of the 
bunds of the Ruj and its top 'i-re- holders, all#ums being henceforth disbursed 
through tiro 'Survey Office. The result was a marked increase in the outturn 
of work done, but the change came too late in the season to enable the full 
progrummo to be completed. Instead of 500 square miles survey od and 
khanapuried, the actual outturn was only — 


Surveyed 

Khanapuried 


416 

320 


square miles. 


u 




whilp tho system of direct payment, by landlords, of the wages of amins left 
a legacy of confusion in accounts, which greatly retarded the recovery of costs, 
end has only recently boon elonrod up by the Settlement Department. In 
Clmifipurun this experiment had everything in its favour, the co-operation of 
a powerful landlord (the Bettia Raj), and his tenure-holders and patwaris, who 
wore noarly all registered, and therefore amenable to control, and who generally 
had entiro jurisdiction over complete villages. Nevertheless, it was a failure. 
Tho law officers decided that their new duties wero not such os by Regula- 
tion XLI of 1 H 17, the patwaris could be compelled to perform. They could not 
be induced to work themselves, but soni their relations instead. Moreover it 
was at first found that all idea of making use of the patwori ns a means of 
keeping up the record of rights, must bo abandoned, owing to the fact that he 
was frequently found to have large landed interests in his own or adjoining 
villagos, Thon, owing to tho opposition which all tho zamindars and the plant- 
ing community displayed towards a system of maintenance which introduced 
tho patwari, the schemo for maintaining the record by village agency was 
abandoned. Sir A. P, MacDonnell substituted officers of a highor status called 
land rooord-koepers, with control over several villages. But though this 
scheme, for reasot.s given in the Muzaffnrpur report, never received a trial, yet 
its introduction destroyed the last shred of argumont in favour of utilizing the 
patwaris for cadastral survey and record -writing. 

183. Tho old forms of k/mra centum headings for ontrios of field-rates 
_ , , ,, . , ,, and fiold rents, and in the Uuzoffarpur report 

mitf> y I liuve von an account of tlieir origin. The Com* 

missioner of Patna insisted on the necessity of 
entering field-rents, for subsequent use in partitioning estates. Mr. Lyon 
argued that field rents did not exist, but favoured the entry of field-rates, because 
although they bore little relation to actual rents, they might prevent the whole- 
sale enhancement of rents by means of partitions. 

189. Mr. Colvin, looking at tho question from the point of view of his own 
district, was strongly opposed to the entry of both, fie reported on the 23rd 
May 1893, that nearly every raiyat could state his rate of rent, but on enquiiy 
being pursued further, it appeared thut the rate he quoted was not the rate on 
tho particular fiold ‘under khanapuri, but the rate oa his whole holdiog. 
“ F.vou so,” ho continued, “ it is only a figurative rate agreed upon between 
him and his landlord, and if multiplied by the actual number of bignas which he 
holds, it will, very seldom, if evor, give the total rent which he actually pays.” 
lie did not omit to notice that in some oases raiyats did hold lands at different 
rates, raising a presumption, that tho rates were regulated by the quality of the 
soil. But the actual facts pointed to a different conclusion. In all such eases, 
the double rate was due “ either to tho raiyat holding under two different land* 
lords, or to bis having taken up the holding of an absconded cultivator at that 
cultivator's rate at the same time, preserving his own lands at his own rate.” 
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As a general result of bis enquiries, he found, ordinarily, a raiyat was given 
both good and bod lands, and an all-round rate was fixed for his whole holding, 
after due consideration of his oaate,the amount of salami ho paid to the landlord 
on eiftry into his holding, and the like. Investigations on applications for the 
settlement of fair rents have corrotorated his conclusions. In short, he said 
that all that he could record, was the average rate of a holding against each of 
Ha fields ^and as this average did not appertain to that particular field, the entry 
to that extent was misleading. 

100. As to field-rents, he was still more uncompromising. While admitting 
the desirability of recording them specially for Bat warn purposes, he denied 
that field-rents did exist at all in Chamjioran ; and if they were considered in- 
dispensable, be said they would have to bo created, which would be “u gigantic 
undertaking.” He summed up hi^conoluaions thrtsv — , 

“In say case the least suitable plow for any experiment of, the kind would ho, in my 
opinion, the Bettiah subdivision ” (which wan then ander operations). “The conditions which 
are, I believe, found most favourable for the development of field rents, arc thick population, 
with a consequent competition for land, and high cultivation and the division of the land 
among numerous petty proprietors. In Bettiah none of those conditions exist ; there is still 
much waste land in the subdivision; the population is comparatively sparse, cultivators 
will break new ground rather than fully cultivate that which they already hold; and 
the land is mostly owned by ono large proprietor. In course of time thuso tilings will no 
doubt change, the process is in foot going on rapidly at present ; and it may be, t)>ut,*vith 
the change, the field-rents will also develop, especially if tho subject is borne in mind, when 
fields change hands, by those who may tie responsible for the maintenance of the records.# 
But any attempt to oreato and reoord field-rents now, would be, if not an abortive attempt 
to anticipate history, at any rate an endeavour opposed to the natural order of events ” 


191. His recommendations were that the column for “rate of rent ” in 
the khasra should bo abolished, and u column for “rent” be substituted, with 
instructions to tho amin that where a lump rent, was paid aud field-rents were 
unknown, tho lump rent would be entered in the khmra against the first plot of 
the bolding, and a reference to tho entr£ against the first field would bo made 
in* tho caso of subsequent fields. Of course, whore field-rents existed, they wore 
to be entered against the field concerned. 

192. The Director submitted the question to the Hoard in his 
No. 1875T.A., dated 21st July lbl) l, in which he recommended that columns 
for “ rate of rent” as stated Dy the tenant, and “ rate of rent” ns stated by the 
landlord be returned in tho khasra, but that a further column for “rem” ho 
added and filled up as suggested by Mr. Colvin. Ilut it being ruled by' the 
Government of India that rents were to be entered at attestation by the 
Revenue Officer, it followed that entries of this nature could not be made by 
amins in their k hast as. 

193. I have traced tho history of tho discussions th, t centred round the 

_ , , subject of this paragraph in the MussatTurpnr report, 

nnt “ d T “ ' but it gave rise to so mud. controversy that 1 oiler 
no apologyjfor making a fuithor reference to it here. 
It has there been described how in the field season of 1892-93, a departure was 
made from tho rules prescribed by the Survey and Settlement Manual, and amins 
were ordered to record both status and rent in the khatians; how Sir A. 1*. Muo- 
Donnell dircoted this procedure to bo abandoned in favour of that laid down 
by the Survey and Settlement Manual, requiring entries of rent and status to 
be made by the Rcrenuo Officer at attestation; how Sir OhurDs Elliott, on his 
return from loavo, reopened the question, und how, us a result of its discus- 
sion the Catcutta Conference, it was decided that Inspectors should make 
rent-lists, but that amins should still continue to record the rents, as stated by 
landlord and raiyats, a •scheme that was found unworkable, and subsequently 
superseded under instructions from the Governmental India, directing that 
all entries of rent and status should be made by the ftminue Officer at &tt< sta- 
tion. While this discussion was in progress, the Setnmfont Officers were freely 
consulted; and Mr. Colvin, regarding the question from the conditions of h>« 
own district, was strongly of opinion that, whatever tho agency, the balance 
of advantage “was in favour of having rents recorded at tho khawpuri stage.” 
He continued 

, It undeniably (educed work at attestation, and no far as the malt of !ait gear’s k/uinn. 
puri has been tested, the entry of rente was correct in a largo number of oan*#.” (Letter 
No. 877, dated 15th December 1893, to the Director of Land Beer, ids snd Agriculture). 



104. As to status, his views were largely dependent on the agency 
employed. He was opposed to entrusting to the patwaris the duty of making 
this entry, as they could not grasp tho technical distinctions involved, but with 
the abolition of tho patwaris, ana the substitution of the amin, the balance of 
advantages was again ontirely on the side of having tins column also filled up at 
k/ianapuri. 

19o. Ho further observed that tho orders prohibiting entry of ^ rent and 
status “ practically undermined tho system of joint survey and settlement 
establishment at the khanapuri stage.'’ In his opinion, it was only in supervis- 
ing entries like those that the system of joint control was justifiable, or called 
for; as mere writing of boundaries and names of landlords and tenants could 
perfectly well bo dono by a purely survey establishment. 

100, Mr. Colvin’s oxjwmmeo was derived from dealing with villages be- 
longing to the Itet, tin Raj. Ho lmd not beeu brought into contact with villages 
where com dieatod proprietary interests existed, or with unscrupulous landlords 
ready to adopt any device fair or foul, to turn the operations to their material 
advantage. A wider experience would have served to modify there views. 

Mr. W. C. Macpherson, the Director of Land Records, very strongly 
favoured the entry of rent and status at the khanapuri stage. Ho wrote: — 

“If tho umin dons not fillup tho columns, “Rent aocording to landlord ” and “Rent 
nood.'.ling to tonhut,” those columns must ho filled up by attestation muharrirs at th© Revenue 
OlFioor’s camp, to which it may not ho so easy for tho parties to bring their jamahandi papers, 
" •'■ikhi/at, Ac ; and the entries must necessarily be made in haste, foT the Revenue Offioor cannot 
»top*fior more Hum a day or two inn village or at an attestation oontro, nor can he himself make 
or ovou thoroughly supervise the making of lakhs of entries at this stage.'’ Again, “what 
ohanoo is there of tl.e real disputes ubout status being thoroughly enquired into at attestation 
time, if tho Revenue (Klicere time is taken up in making the reoord of status in thousands of 
cases, in which thoro is uo dispute, and if it he left to an attestation muhnrrir to record the 
e* at us, is it, likely that in the hurry of reading; through scores of khatiant, and hundreds of field 
numbers, the attestation nmharrir will make morn correct entries with regard to status than 
mi umiu well instructed and carefully supervised would make in tho field P” 

* 

11)7, I need not repeat tho argument sot forth in the Muzaffarpur report 
against the entry of rent, timl status by Inspectors and am ins at the khanapuri 
stage. 1 am strongly of opinion that, had this system boon persisted in, the 
result would have boon, in Muzaffarpur, a far higher average rate of existing 
rent and in Champaran, where, owing to a sparse population, this abuse of 
forcing up rents is not so prevalent, fewer rout di-putes. In regard to status 
tho result, would have been a largo decrease in the percentage of raiyats, holding 
a settled or occupancy status. A corroboration of this view is afforded by 
tho status statistics for the first year's operations in both districts. In Champaran 
no less than -Id per cent, of tho holdings attested wore returned ok hold by 
non occupancy raiyats. The Board said that, white admitting “ that the tenants 
of Champaran are less fixed in their residence than those of most other tracts, 
they wore not prepared to expect, that 1 3 por cont. of thd ton ants in any part 
of theso provinces have not acquired occupancy rights.” Mr. Colvin had the 
entries ro-uttesled, with tho result that as many as 1,203 of the tenants entered 
as non-occupancy were found to enjoy occupancy rights. The original mistake, 
it was reported, “was duo to tho fact of tenants holding buiai lands, prior to 
their ticca holdings, frequently not Iwitig taken into consideration, nor was 
sufficient enquiry made as to whether the tenant hold lands in tho village other 
than those included in the particular kfialian under attestation.” The per- 
centage of n<m-occupancy raiyats, as a result of these enquiries, was reduced 
from 43 to 20 per cent., but the highest figure since reached in this district has 
been only 12 per cout., in spite of tho operations having since then been 
conducted in tracts whore agricultural conditions are much more unsettled th§n 
in the .south of Ucttin thana. 

198. It follows that, with a large part of the district owned by big 

proprietors, with very few and petty revenue-free 
Kktmat*. properties, and with few subordinate tenures, that 

the khewats in the district were extremely simple. 

199. Mr. Colvin took a prominent part in tho discussions on the principles 
which should be observed in the preparation of this part of the record of rights, 
but the question has been reviewed in the Muaaffarpur report, and as its 
practical application to Champaran is of limited extent, further reference to it 
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i* unnecessary boro* The tenure-holder’s khewat is generally at straight- 
forward a document as the proprietary khsmai. Factories held mokarari or 
xHkadari leases for large areas, often for whole villages. Petty native thikadars 
and rent-free holders are fairly numerous in the south of the district, but a'sub- 
tenure-holder is a rarity. 

200. It is not unusual in Champaran to come across large villages com- 

* pricing over 10,000 fields, and covering tin ami of 

umy ig » »ge«. 10 square miles. Indeed all previous records have 

been beaten by a village called Semra Labedaha in thana Hagutin, consisting of 
above 15,000 plots anil measuring 42 0 square miles in area. For the comple- 
tion of the survey and record-writing of a village of such magnitude ip a single 
season, special troatment was necessarily required. The difficulty was not 
touched by the provisional khanapuri instructions* of 1H0.MK1. lu t'obruarv 
1699, Mr. Colvin in his letter to the Director of Lund Records, No? 69, dated 
29rd of that month, suggested the following rule, which rather increased the 
difficulty than removed it : — 

“Whore one village consists of two distinct part*, if it is shown ns one village in the 
Collectorate m&iumwnr register, it should Ik) treated as one village; only one kha>ra Ixung 
prepared for both parts ; the first uum b or in the second part, being in continuation of (be last 
number of the first part.” 

By the end of the season, the Settlement Officer had boeothe convirft'od 
that siparate tolas with separate rent-rolls, should bo dealt with ns separate 
villages, a viow in which the Raj concurred. m 

2< 1. In the next season's rules, therefore, it was provided that wherever 
a revenue survey mauza consisted of two or more det-iched portions, or was 
unusually large, it was for tho Settlement Officer to decide whether (hero should 
be. one khasra or more than one. The rule worked very well where the distinct 
portions or tolas had separate jamah >n<lh, and its practical effect was to mine 
very many tolas to tho statue of village's, ns will be evident, from (lie fact that, 
tho fetal number of villages now surveyed in Chanipurun (including those since 
transferred to Snran) is 2,860, as against 2,5(10 found by the revenue survey in 
1845. It must bo admitted tlmt. though the operations were based on the 
revenue survoy village, os a primary unit, this procedure has led in some east's 
to a modification of the principle, lint I do not regard it as a cause for regret 
that some of these Inigo unmanageable villages Imve boon subdivided into 
arcus more suited to tho requirements of a higher degree of agricultural 
development. 

202. But in a large number of big villages held by a singlo proprietor, 
the rent roll was not separated tola by tola. In these cus< s them in often a 
tolawar jamabantii , but it is prepared not according to the to/a in widen n,.- 
holdings are situato, but to that, in which the tenant resides, so (hut tho system 
of splitting up big villages-for record writing required still further elaboration. 

203. Villages t>i this kind were apportioned arbitrarily to two or more 
arnins, each amin using a different serial for the sheet h of the mup assigned to 
him for record-writing. There were thus us many plots with tho number one 
as there wore amine, and portions of a singlo holding were usually khanapurwl 
by separate am ins. Those portions had to he brought into a single kkatiau 
during recess, the plot numbers being distinguished by the addition of the name 
of the tola. This procedure, however, never worked very satisfactorily. Con- 
fusion arose from the plot in one tola being entered in pittre of tho pb*t of 
another tola, bearing trie same number; and many mistakes and omissions wero 
made in bringing together all the plots of a single holding. Thus, Mr. Hell, 
who was Assistant Settlement Officer in charge, wrote on Oifcii March 18115, in an 
inspection note : — 

“ I watched the bujhnrat and attestation iu progress in Sangrtimpur, a !<ug* viliago. 
Th# Survey Office had given different khaitan* for difb-p-nt sheets of tic- jn:ip. Tin* combina- 
tion of all these into one khattan cause! a very great loan of tiim-. The wruj.bunt i* 

201. The difficulty was eventually overcome by the introduction of the 
oharauth system whereby several arnins wrote tho record, one serial being 
maintai n ed throughout. But it was never intr<xluced into Champaran, and 
belongs to a later period of history, 

o 2 
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205. An important reform introduced during the year 1808-64, Unas the 

abolition of khatian writing in the field. Hitherto 
To* compilation of th* i-Katian t jj 6 frhatra and khatian had been filled up eimul- 
”‘ nt tvfie ' taneously, a special muharrir being retained to 

write the latter. His appointmont originated from the experiment to Utilise 
local agency. For when it was found that tbe patwaris were often unregistered, 
and, oven when registered, entirely under the zamindars’ control, in order that 
tho raiyats’ interests might be protected, they were called on to appoint a man 
of their own as muharrir, to serve as a check on the patwari. Needless to say 
he afforded no check, being as subservient to the patwari as the patwari was to 
tho zaniindar. This plan was abandoned, and the muharrirs were appointed by 
tho Survey Department. But it was found that the khatiann prepared in the 
field came into our hands •■badly written and in bad condition. As all the 
information required £or writing them up was to bo had from the counterfoil 
pare ha } arid as tho khatians were not roquired until attestation, it was decided 
to poatpono the khatian writing until tho recess. This reform had the further 
incidental advantage of enabling the Survey Department to employ a smaller 
staff, and to keop them employed continuously throughout the year. 

200. In tho Muzaffarpur report 1 have explained how an attempt was 

made in Sarau to give practical effect to the plan of 
Extraction of Mp* m the held. tu>ea extraction in the neld, so that those interested 

might at once bocorno acquainted with the area of their fields, as recordod by 
•the Survey Department, and how the work was found to bo so inaccurate and 
expensive, that it had to be abandoned. The experiment wob not tried in 
Chumpnmn ; had it been, another practical difficulty of a very serious nature 
would liavo been brought into prominence, and one that Mr. Colvin, in report- 
ing on this subject, did not fail to point out. To be brief the standard of 
measurement varies almost from village to village, and tho amin would have 
been at an absolute loss to know bv which standard to convert his areas. At 
the commencement of these operations, all the areas were converted according 
to tho pnrgunn lagyt of the revenue survey, with tho result that, while in one 
village the Hiiynts w re thrown into anxious concern at finding the surveyed 
areas of tlu ir holdings much smaller than what they were conscious of actually 
possessing; in a neighbouring village, they were equally concerned to find their 
landlord intent on claiming increased rent on a fictitious excess. In several of 
Mich cases reconversion areas had to be done, and from 1804 onwards, the 
practice was int indue* d of ascertaining at khanapuri , the various standards of 
measurement in use, and the Survey Department was instructed to convort its 
areas according to the one most prevalent. It is needless to enlarge on the 
practical difficulty which would have resulted from an attempt to extract areas 
in the hold under the special conditions most marked in this district, but 
commonly met with throughout Bihar. Mr. Colvin in letter No. 198T.C,, 
dated ‘Jei'il December 1891, wrote: — V 


‘•If lliid course lm<l been followed in Champaran, tho result would have been to fill the 
minds ol the tenants, not with an impression of the value of the work, nor with any sense of 
satisfaction, but only with absolute perplexity.” 


207. The difficulty of communicating these areas to those concerned in 
sufficient time to admit of their being able to study the areas they are called on 
to attest, lms horn sui mounted by the introduction of separate area slips that 
are distributed well ahead of attestation. Tho system has been described in 
the Muzaffarpur leport, but belongs to a period of the Bihar operations, later 
thim the Clmnipnrnn settlement. 

208 . When tljo operations started, the procedure hitherto adopted of 

surveying village sites in blocks was followed, but 
this point soon attracted attention, and a confer- 
ence of local officers, held in December 1892, 

derided that dotailed survey should depend on whether or not rent was paid. 
The Board's order's were that tho houses of non-agriculturists could be surveyed 
in blocks, but those of agriculturists must be surveyed in detail As, however, 
the 1 louses of both classes are generally intermixed, the necessity arose of 
surveying all village sites in detail, and tho scale of 64"=rl mile was finally 
adopted, ns that most suitable for the purpose. The question then arose whether 
retrospective effect was to be given to the Board’s order. Mr. Colvin pointed. 


*Mirir«y and m’ord-trn time far 
i Ilnur Mites mid lii'iucfitwtd lands. 
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out the extent of extra labour that such a course would involve, and that as 
all agriculturists held their holdings rent-free in Chomparan, it would suffice 
were a note put on each record that homestead lands in the village were not 
separately surveyed and recorded, but that the custom of holding them .rent- 
free prevails in the village. Mr. Lyon, Settlement Officer of Muzoffarpur, 
was similarly averse to a revision of all the village site survey done in the 
previous seasog, and the Board acoopted the recommendations of the local 
officers. * 

209 . Then arose the question as to where a rent-freo homestead was to be 
entered, <pnd the Director uud Mr. Colvin agreed in thinking that it should be 
entered in the k< atian of the raiyat’s holding, a note being made of the foot 
that it was held rent-free. The Bos id prescribed this procedure, but the 
position of the homesteads of non-agriculturists was not then considered. The 
practice, however, has always existed of entering them on the landlord’s 
gair-mtwrua khatian t without any specification of noufle-ront, and the Bihar 
khanapuri rules have provided that they should bo so treated. The only 
case in which house- Arit is entered, is where un agricultural tenant pays 
a house-rent separate from his agricultural rent on his homestead. The 
amount of house-rent is then entered in tiro remarks column. 

210. The provisional rules of 1892-93 provulod for tho entry of the 

mortgagee's name after that of t(io mortgagor- 
wom»gc” " M>rt tenant-in- chief in the raiynt’s column, and <tT tho 

amount of advance in the remarks column of khnxra 
and khatian. Mr. Colvin, by wuv of supplementing this rule, suggested in* 
Febiuary 1893, that the nature of the mortgage should be noted, that is, 
whether with or without possession ; that mortgages of a part of a holding 
should be entered only in the khosnt ; and that mortgages of whole holdings 
even should only find a place in tlu* kho limiy where tho mortgagor was uti 
occupancy raiyut, or notice of the mortgage had been given to the landlord. 
Tips procedure was adopted during ‘the first season, but was subsequently 
Cancelled by the Board, who directed that mortgages without possissiuii should 
bo entirely disregarded, and that the amount of advance should U* omitted, so 
that neither party might bo prejudiced. 

211. In the recess of 1892-93, the question was fully discussed, und the 
following rule drawn up, which still holds good : — 

u When tli# tenant has iuortgagt><l his right, iui<l Iho hktI giigw in in cultivating ]>oka<>!,- 
sion, the nanio of the mortgagee will he entered after that of the tenant in-i luel ; and a note of 
referenoe will be mode of the date of the moitgago deed, if it he prod need No \inrchu or 
khatian will bo given to the mortgagee in uij v wtsv, nml no record will he made of inortgugna 
which do not carry possession with thorn. This applies to part Tiior'-gogea u» well." 

The only nlh/otion since made in this rule lias been tho return to the old 
practice of entering the amount of money advanced. 

212. The provisional rules directed in the ease of sales the entry of both 

tenant and purchaser in the raiyut’s column, but 
gave most prominence to tlie entry of the purchaser's 

name there. 

213. In tlu? next year, it. was distinctly laid down that the name of the 
transferee should come ufter that of the transferor, and that there need be no 
separate khatian for the alienuted portion; this, in the previous souBon, having 
apparently been prepared. In this way cart* is taken not to prejudice the 
rights of the landlord to withhold consi-nt to a transfer by sale where custom 
authorizes him to do no? Indeed, in ('humparau, the planting community have 
always shown the greatest keenness in asserting their right to veto such 
transfers, and cases have been taken, more than once, to the High Court to 
strengthen their position in the matter, and with success Hither a heavy 
Miami (admission feo) or the execution of an indigo nattu is the invariable 
condition they attach to according to their consent. 

214. The treatment of District Board roads is one that assumed impor- 
tance in Chfeiuparun, Mr. W. 1). Mncpherson, the 
Director of Lund H coords, discussed the matter 

with the Manager of the Bcttia Raj in December 1892, und in hie Notes of 
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matters discussed in Bihar from the 1st to 23rd December 1892 ” placed the 

following on record: — 

“ Howl lunch . — Mr. Gibbon agreed that in the ooae of roads which are on the District 
Board’s list, tho rond lands to tho outside of the hkn where likn eiist, shall bo tneasurM and 
recorded in the name of Government ; waste lands outside the film will be reoorded as Raj 
lauds and as being in possession of the Iiuj, unless actually cultivated by tenants. Trees 
within live yards of the outside edge of the roads (iuoluding tho Ufa), except on the Betti*. 
Gobindgunj and Llcttia-Motihari roads, will bo recordelas being in tho* possession of the 
Government. Trees o» tho two roads named aro to bo recorded as being in the possession 
of tho Itaj. Mr. Gibbon undertook to give tho Collector an ekramama, admitting the right 
of Govcrinnont to tnko earth within five yards of tho odge of the Ms , , 

210. .No action appears to hnvo been taken to record the right of tho 
District Board rond, u« contained in the last sentence of tho extract, until the 
recess of .18911-01, whin Mr.*f%lvin wrote to inform tho District Enginoer that 
something 'should ho. done to protect tho Board’s rights, as the records 
surveyed in tho preceding year wore then boing published indraft. This 
soems to have hud no effect , and tho time arrived to finally publish those 
records, when Mr. Colvin again pointed out (to the Oolrector) iu a demi-official 
lotter, dated iHtti December 1 S‘J4, that the matter should bo speedily arranged, 
ns nothing could be dono after final publication. The District Board in a 
mooting accepted the terms agreed to between the Diroctor and tho Manager 
of tjio Ruj ; soul the Chairman requested the Hottlcment Officer to give off ect 
to it. It was of course out of the question to amend all the village traces. 
Air. Colvin, in consultation with tho Collect' r, found a way out of tho difficulty 
by causing it to bo inserted — in the column for special incidents in tho khutinn — 
against all District Board lands, that “the District Board has the right to take 
earth for repairs up to a distance of 15 foot from tho edge of the life, provided 
there is no crop on the land." 

210 'I’lie execution of a formal ckr it numa, however, as promised by 
Mr. Gibbon, appears to have dropped .out. of sight for sometime, and was 
revived only in May ISOS, when Mr. Maxwell, Collector of Ohumpaftm, 
requested us to draft an ckrumamn for the approval of tho Board, with a view 
to its being executed by tho Manager, us the estate had then come under tlm 
management of tlm Couit of Wards. A draft was accordingly submitted 
with our No. 150, dated 1 0th July 1898, and then the connection of this 
department with tho umt'er ended. 

217. In January 1S0.I tho Director referred, for the Board’s orders, the 

. question as to how municipalities should be 

aim |n» M|r viy. treated, pointing out that their urban areas being 

non agricultural, operations under the Bengal Tenancy Act could not apply to 
them, and consequently a survey and record of right of such ureas should be 
made only at the request and cost of the municipalities concerned. The 
Board took the same view, and directed that tho Commissioner and Collectors 
should be consol ed as to the wishes of the Municipal bodied; 

218. Meanwhile the Director of Land Uncords had consulted the Settle- 
ment Dili corn regarding the proper treatment of agricultural lands situated 
within municipubt ies, and both were of opinion that they should bo demar- 
cated olV from the purely urban area, and suvvoyed and scttlod in the 
sumo way as ordinary agricultural lands Mr. Colvin wrote: — 

" There seem# to me to he no sufficient reason why such landlords and tenants should 
he pluooil in u lc-s fnvournble pmit ion than other-* us regards the recording of their rights, 
simply t torn use their lands happen to ho within certain limits which have been declared to be 
the boundaries nt a municipality.'’ 

219. The Compti-sioner, in expressing concurrence with the Settlement 
Officer's views, wrote: — 

“ l agree with the Settle nent Officers, who are acquainted with local features, that, as 
it is passible iu North Ihhar to distinguish roughly tietweon town or bazar proper, and the 
agricultural area, the excluded agricultural arm should lie surveyed, and a record of righto 
nnido along with the general agricultural area. Aa regards me uroan arena, i think they 
should Ih> surveyed m order to complete the operations, but I see no object in making a 
retord of rights in such arms even if they come within the scope of the notification under 
the Tenancy Act, No. v'UbR , dated 17th September 1894.” 

220. The final orders on the subject are contained in Board’s No. 477A, 
dated 4th April 1 893, and follow tho Commissioner’s suggestions. 
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*221. The di«triot of Champaran contains only two mumoipa!itie*-~th<j«) 
of Motihari and Bottia. A map of the urban area of Motihari bad previously 
been prepared for tbe Commissioners. It is, 1 believe, inaccurate, and it is 
therefore to be regretted, that tbe municipality did not seise thin opportunity 
of e nlisting the services of the Survoy Department, for the preparation of 
one on which reliance could bo placed. The extensive non-urban portion of its 
area was treated like ordinary agricultural land. The treatment of the Bettis 
Municipality requires more detailed reference. 

222. Early in February 1893, theMuuuger of the Bottia Raj applied for 
the survpy of that portion of the town belonging to the Raj, at the Maharaja’s 
expense. This requisition covered practically the wlmlo town except a portion 
kuown as the Christian Tola, owned by tlio Bet tin Catholic Mission, and 
inhabited mainly by its native Christian converts *for tbe most part mecbanics. 
It wo* arranged that, the cost of surveying the Christian Tola should l>o mot by 
the Mission and the municipality, half ami half. 

2*23. The Raj portion of tbe urban area of the town was surveyed on the 
64"=1 niilo scab' in 1492-03, and, on its being determined to survey and settle 
agricultural land inside or outside a municipality, without, distinction, its con- 
tribution of cost was restricted to cover the expenditure of this survey, and of 
preparing a skeleton k/iasra of occupancy, drawn out by Mr. Colvin m consulta- 
tion with the Manager. The kAwra provided for the mimes of tj,m proprietors, 
mortgagees, &e , in addition to the mime of the actual occupant, and the 
nature of each plot. It was therefore a little more elaborate than (lie skolctoq 
khasra of occuponcy used in the case of those municipal areas that have tod so- 
quently boon surveyed. 

224. Tbe survey of Christian Tola, however, was considerably delayed 
owing to tbe promised funds not lining forthcoming from either the Mission 
or the municipality. On the Commissioner lining moved, b<> directed tho muni- 
cipality to bear the whole costs without waiting uuy longer for u contribution 
frojn the Mission, tho estimate being dtily lis. 110. Tho survey was concluded 
fn 1895-90, the area, 10 acres, being suveyed at a cost of Us. 100. 

225. The total results arc ns follows: - 

The total urea of the Bottia Municipality is 8U0 acres, of which 885 acres 
are urban, and wore surveyed on the 01"— l mile scale A wall-map of the whole 
municipal area on the 10"= 1 mile scale was also prepared. The total cost, 
was Rs. 892-0-4, of which Rs. 732-0-4 was paid by tho llaj, and its. ICO by 
the municipality. 

Bvimthtry Dispute*. 

22$. Nine hundred and eighty-eight boundary deputes were tiled in this 
district, thus 
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The increase in the number of dispute filed in the last two years is attri- 
butable to the special circumstances of the different tracts. In the first 
two Masons the villages surveyed belong almost entirely to tho Bottia Raj. In 
the area taken up in 1804-95 the Bottia Raj was not so predominant, and tho 
increa se was due to the clash of rival interests. Tbe urea dealt with in the 
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lost season ia bold mainly by big estates, bat being in the north of the district 
usually contain large areas of waste on their borders, so that oat of pare ignor- 
ance as to whew the boundary of one village should begin and the other end* 
boundary disputes were filed for tho determination of the point. <* 

227. Tne result of tho appeals against boundary dispute decisions was 
highly satisfactory. Appeals wore filed against only 37 out of 988 decisions. 
In 34 cases the decisions of the Assistant Settlement Officer was upheld* in 
one modified und in two reversed. It may be mentioned that all thd appeals 
wore decided by the Collector of the district except two heard by me on being 
appointed Superintendent of Survey. 

Attestation. 

« ^ 228. Tho following statement shows the 

Progrcs* . number of villages, square miles, plots and holdings 
attested year by year: — 
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22!h llore, ns in Muzaffarpur, an attempt wits made during 1892-93 to 
Tho t-romlim. of nvonl-wnti..* attest villages brought under survey and khan*- 
nud nttcuffttum in tho Henson puri tht 1 Huiuo soarfon, but no records wore ready 
wi " c,wd > until tho 29th March, so that only those for 72 

villages wore put through attestation. Tho experiment was then discontinued 
and has not boon revived. In dealing with largo areas, the procedure seems to 
be an impossible one. Thuro is a great objection to writing up the khatians 
in the fiohl. In the hurry mistakes are made, and tho writing being bad and 
illegible, other errors, both in the field and in copying, subsequently creep in 
'['hen, even if a satisfactory method oh writ ing up khatiun* m tho field could 
bo discovered, thorn is tho area extraction to bo done, and to eliminate all 
possibility of error, this process has oven now to be thrice repeated by different 
agencies. Then again tho areas when extracted must b > entered, not only in 
khatians and k haunts, but in duplicate area slips, which must be distributed in 
sufficient time before attestation to give tho parties an opportunity for a proper 
scrutiny before they are called on by the attestation Assistant Settlement 
Officer to accept them as correct. In addition the independent partal of the 
map must be done, and all tlie statistical statements compiled. It is evident 
that after the record-writing is complete, the Survey Department has work 
remaining to be done’ which, for an area of 500 or 000 square miles, must take 
five or six months. It can therefore, I think, be said definitely that in large 
settlements the only possible systom is for attestation to follow record-writing 
in another year. 

230. The an a of 307 square miles, attested in the field season 1893-94, 

was divided amongst four camps. It was held by 
Tho sitostunoii protrrnimiw) rear tho Bettia Raj, pavtly direct and partly through 
* eliT ‘ indigo concerns, the most important of which were 

Pursa, Lnhoria, Mnllahia and Lai Saraya. This attestation does not appear to 
have presented any difficulty. The area of >119 square miles, taken up ia the 
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following year* was also apportioned to four attestation camps, and was entirely 
owned by tho three biggest indigo concerns in the district— Motihari, Pipra 
and Tarxaulia. The only noticeable feature of the year’s work was the attes* 
Uti b m of Tarkaulia rents. All the factory lands bad been privately surveyed 
some foot or five years before these operations began, and its jamabawlig had 
be an recast in accordance with the results. The new rents were accepted and 
paid by a large number of the tenants, who made no objection at tho auemta- 
stage,, but not a few did contest, and showed that they hod never paid 
enbanoed rents. The system of seboff, by which indigo aooounts are adjusted 
with rent, was a further complication. I shall revert to the subject again 
wbgnt descri b i ng the settlement of fair rents in this area. The rest of tho 
ttork was simple and carried through without friction. * 

251. In the season 1895*96, tho programpm was very hoavy, vis. 1,168 
square miles, and 9 officers wore employod to deal with it. Tin* tdiief diffi- 
culties arose from tho anomalous indigo agreements which tho Hardia and 
Uurla factories, situated in Adapur thana, hold from many of their roiyats, and 
the disputes about rents in the villages owned by the Madhuban Babu. 

232. The majority of the raiyats in certain villages hold by the Murla 

factory had executed agreements to grow indigo 
The Marla and Hardia agrao- f or tj l0 factory OU 3 kathas pel' bight! of their 
meuU ' holdings, on condition that the factory abstained 

from raising their rente while they continued to do so. A further provision 
in the agreement stated that tho raiyats shall lose their occupancy rights 
should they coase to grow indigo. This provision is clearly illogal, and tint 
pattas had all expired in 1887 and had not boon renewed. NevorthelesR’, the 
raiyats have continued to hold their lands under tho same conditions, and 
Mr. Colvin was of opinion that this system of growing indigo was so different 
Iron! that followed in the rest of the district that snmo mention of it ought to 
bo made in tho record of rights. He accordingly ordered that, tho fact of the 
growing of indigo by the raiyats should Ihj entered in tho column for incidents 
of ‘tenancy. But Government was not disposed to accent, this viow. Mean- 
while, the Manager of Murla, under the advice of the Haulers' Association, 
succeeded in introducing tho satin system, under which the rniyat agrees to 
grow indigo by a contract, quite apart from that under which ho holds hi# 
lands and all entry of obligation to grow indigo as a condition of tenancy was 

leased from tho rocord. . 

233. In llardia there were original agreements to a similar effect, but 
tbe cultivation of indigo having been suspended, man/chap, or ho many umuuds 
(usually paddy) per katha on tho 3 kathas per bigha, were exacted in addition 
to the cash rent. At this time, Mr. Barclay of Motipur purchased tho concern, 
and by his. singular success in reviving indigo cultivation under tho mtta 
system romoved the difficulty. 

234. Tho Miylliubarl Babu had lxien on bad terms with hits raiyut# for 

many years. Tho Babu claimed the fictitious rents 
TU* Modliuban tenu. entered in his rent-rolls; tho tenants invariably 

disputed them. Fifteen years’ litigation and spasmodic collection increased tin* 
difficulty of ascertaining what tho proper rents ought to bo. Taking advantage 
of the confusion, the zemindar claimed rents at its. 8 per bigha; tins tenant# 
ftt Rs. 3. The attestation was carefully supervised, and tho rents attested were 
for the most part at an intermediate rate, or at that claimed by tho tenants. 
The Whole dispute was fought out again during the three stages of case work, 
and will be referred to later. 

235. The difficulties experienced in camps E and F, which, working in 

thanas Dhaka ana Madhubarf on tho borders of 
Bogtu xnl<Ldl*ct*n. - Tirhut, had to deal with petty estates, disserve a 
passing notice. From tho outset, tho owners of these estates made *a deter- 
mined attempt to break occupancy rights by setting up their relatives and 
sorvants as the actual cultivators. In one instance, a bogus middleman was 
recorded for over 100 bighas, and Mr. Colvin ordered that in all such oases he 
should be entered as a tenure-holder, tbe presumption of section 5 (ft), Bengal 
Tenan cy Act, prevailing. Mr. Lvon, when he subsequently took charge, directed 
th at fictitious middlemen should be ignored altogether, and that is the practice 
•tfll followed in all the North Bihar operations. The officers who attested this 
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The **ft*on 1896*07. 

Prggrci* chocked by the famine. 


area in the following year were instructed to exclude ail the middlemen, prbved 
to be fictitious, from the records, in accordance with Mr, Lyon's instructions. 
These officers were carefully supervised and the work was well done. At the 
Bjune.time, rents wero closely scrutinised; for an attempt was made to force 
them np, as part of the general plan ; and those rents which had been actually 
paid for three years wero recorded. 

230. There was another difficulty which involved an interesting legal 

point, also peculiar to this area. It was found that 
n*^« pn,l " r * «<!«*«»» T»jat» m tillages leased to factories, a malik cultivated 
r ' B * land himself, paying rent for it to tho lease-holder, 

it was hold by Mr, Colvin that the malik was clearly a tenant, and the only 
description of tenant which he could 1)6 was a raiyat. He coala not, however, 
acquire occupancy rights, aryh should therefore be attested as non -occupancy. 

237/ Tho attestation programme for 1896-97 comprised an area of 1185; 

square miles, i.e., tho remainder of the district, ex- 
cluding the unsurveyed hills and jungle. But os 
the cold weather came on, the shadow or famine was 
already on the land. Wo started work in November, a month earlier than 
intended, and in those areas where conditions wero most favourable, but only 
one camp, that located in the Oandak diara, was carriod to completion. Six 
hundred and sixty-five square miles were attosted, and 520 squure miles, con- 
t.ain'Iog 000 villages and 2J lakhs of plots, were left over for the following 
season 1897-08, when, tho cultivators meanwhile having reaped plentiful harvests, 
^ho area was completed without difficulty. 

238* Generally speaking, indeed, the attestation work in this district was 
_ , ,, , , extremely simple. In most parts the competition 

imj) icity o ^ #t o» aeon. for land is not sufficiently keen to render disputes 

about rents possible, and where waste land available for cultivation is abun- 
dant, disputes about possession aro necessarily few. As for proprietary in- 
te rests, except in the south of tho district, these aro concentrated in a single 
property. In tho south petty proprietors are met with as in Muzaffarpur, nut 
not to the same extent, nor with interests so minute and subdivided. 

200. lndeod, our difficulties hero arose not from 
competition for land, but from the ignorance and 
apathetic indifference of the raiyats as to its actual 
and potential value. 

Mr. Kerr, in an inspection noto ou camp B of 1896-97, situated in thing 
llagaha, wrote: — * 

“ It appoarn that a numUtr of tho rniynts hold so much land that thoy do not cultivate 
it all iu one year Last year, at khanttpuri , many of thorn did not take tllo trouble to get 
tho portion of llieir holdings, which was then uncultivated, measured in their names, and it 
was consequently put down ns gairmnzrua. Now theso raiyats' holdings appear iu the 
khatiatu hb much smaller than the jamahandt areas, and it booomos necessary to map the 
remainder of their lands which havo been included in tho goirmasrua,*'- 


Cliicf difficulty — tho nnnlliy 
the rniynts in regard to tueir < 
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239. It is, in short, usually easier to attain accuracy in framing a record 
whoro interests tiro minute and keenly contested, thau where circumstances, 
such as those dosoriljed by Mr. Kerr, exist. Mistakes are liable to pass unde- 
tected in villages held entirely by ono influential zamindar, even where the 
raiyats are fairly intelligent, b< cause the tenants have been accustomed to look 
to their landlord for all, and have not learnt the uoed of self-reliance. Where 
in addition, owing to the absence of competition, they are apathetic and 
ignorant of tho value of their rights, the difficulties ore increased enormously, 
aud Assistant Settlement Officers often had great trouble in inducing them to 
understand a question sufficiently to give an intelligent answer. Tho manner 
in which settled raiyats allowed themselves to be recorded as non -occupancy 
during the first season to which I have already referred, is a case in point. It u 
probable that raiyats entitled to hold at fixed rates, often mode no attempt to 
prove it. 

2-1 0. The position of the Revenue Officer was a difficult and a delicate 
one. While he nod to avoid displaying undue partiality for the tenants, it was 
absolutely essential that he should labour to protect them against the conse- 
quences of their own foolish ignorance • The tenantry of the Bettia Raj is 
under the circumstances, to be congratulated that they were subordinate to 
a land-owner who tried to treat them fairly. 
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*941, The attestation procedure followed in Champaran vn similar to that * 

which i hare described iu the Musaffavpur report. 
^omdar*- I hare already referred to the attempt made to write 

and attest the record in a single season. In the same year (1892*93) also thp 
old plan of sending a hyjk&rai muharrir into the village a few days before the 
A ssi s tant Settlement Officer’s arrival was tried in a few casos, out speedily 
abandoned ia favour of the system whereby the preliminary explanation n done 
by a s t a ff of *m«nsarima working in the attestation camp under the eye of the 
Ass istant Settlem ent Officer. In the seoond season an innovation was made in 
requiring the attestation mnnsarims to correct and arrange the records after 
a ttestatio n. This system has been largely developed since. Every year the 
delays in co m p l etin g the records grow less, and the quality of the* correction 
work improves. The more recent innovations, s^ch as tho employment of 
khanapvri kanungoos for the disposal of summary disputes at k/tanapltri, which 
so greatly lightens the work or the Assistant Settlement Officer and of his 
mnnsarims who correct tho record at attestation, and the introduction of triplicate 
pareha sli ps and of area slips, did not receive a trial in this district, progress 
under the old arrangements being too far advanced to admit of it. 

242. I would now proceed to notice certain miscellaneous points of 

interest that arose in the course of the attestation 
Point* of int«r«t. proceedings in this district, 

243. Foremost among them is tin; Bottia Kaj nimak mr/a/. As enriy as 

17th April 1895 tho Manager of tho Bettia Raj 
Th# Betti* B*j »»ltpetro manat J row our ottefttion to the fact that the ltttj* 

owns the entire nimak sapor (right to manufacture saltpetre) of tho district, 
both within and without the Ruj estates, on payment of n certain revenue, 
having purchased it direct from Government. In proof of this contention 
a earnd was produced. The Manager of the Ruj argued that in estates 
belonging to other samindars the ltuj should not Ihj recorded as a tenure- 
holder in respect of the nimak nayar. right, but as its direct owner; and that, 
the* mmiyas, who make saltpetre under license from the Raj, should not he 
recorded aB raiyats of the dih lands, nor should they get. parc/tan, their 
connection with the land being obviously of a non-ugri«*uIturul nature, Uu 
enquiry it was found that the procedure in recording these lauds had varied in 
every attestation camp. Some gave a proprietary k hew at to tho Bettia Raj 
for these lands only, though lying in another suunindnri; others gave u tenure- 
holder’s kftewai; and there were also some who did not show the right in the 
khewai tit tXl, but made a note of it in the column of tho yuii magma Haiku. 
Nuniyas were, in some camps, entered in the ruiyats’ column, and in othou, 
again in the remarks column. Nor was the Kaj invariably entered as 
possessing the right of nimak taper in all estates outride its jurisdiction. Ju 
reply to our reference tho Collector of Champaran, on the other hand, wrote in 
his No. 189, dated Uie 9th May 1895, that “the nimak aayur lands are included 
in the revenue-paying estates within which they are sit ante, and that they ate 
not treated as a separate estate;” but he learnt from this office that these lands, 
whether situate within tho Itaj estates or in estates belonging to others in 
this district, were in possession of the Raj on payment of certain rent to the 
other proprietors of the estates other than tho Raj . 

244. This was in direct conflict with what tho Manager had alleged, ami 
a further reference to the Collector wrw necessary. The Bottiu Ruj had sent 
us its sanad, which was but a copy, ami the Collector after reading its 
translation, and causing every search to be made for the original in his record - 
rooms, but without success, pointed out that tho tan ad purported to be a copy 
of a sale-certificate of .roahal Sangrampur along with all nimak nay an, nmi that 
the Raj seemed to have purchased the estate at a revenue sale hold 91 yean* 
ago, in default of payment of Government revenue. It, however, passed his 
unders tanding bow all the nimak tayarn, borne in estates which hud not 
defaulted, came to he pat up for sale in the sumo lot. But the )K>iut whether 
Gove rnm ent did receive any revenue from the Raj for nimak nay are remained 
obscure, and the Collector was again asked to make a definite statement on the 
point. He then went deeply into the subject, and his inspection of the 
settlement papers of S&ngrampor, taori No. 886, disclosed that there was 
some nimak layer right, described as “ mahal nimak taper Durobawt Barknr 
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Champaran,” included in the taluka, and that the Bettia Raj did pay revenue 
for it. The description, as far as it vent, clearly covered the nimak sugar 
of the whole Sirkar, but the Collector was still sceptical, and advised that “the 
best way of getting at all the facts and arriving at a clear decision would be 

a case under section 106.” 

245. It will be of some interest to recall here what has been written 
on this subject in the chapter on Revenue History. I have there shown how 
Bangrompur taluka, with the nimak sayar mahal of the whole” Sirkar, came 
to be settled with one Jugmohan Mukhorji, the Diwan of the Collector, who 
went to mako the decennial settlement of Champaran. The taluka, with 
nimak sayar, was settled in the name of Abhaya Chand and other” sons or 
nephews of Jogmohan, a fact also supported by the register Of dauh of the 
deconnial settlement, prepajojJ iu 1 197 Fasli, and the very same names are 
found in the Raj sanad, which opens with the declaration that “ Abhaya Chand, 
Gobind Chand, and Anant Chand Mukherji, maliks, defaulted in payment ox 
heavy arrears of Govornmont revenuo for the year 1210 Fash,” and so forth. 

240. The question was therefore not so obscure or complicated as it 
looked, but it was decided not to take any final action until further enquiries 
on tho spot about this right had been held by the attestation camps, as the 
season 1895-96 had already sot in. The enquiries had not come to any 
definite issue when I took over charge of the district, and I then decided that 
the ilaj should not ho shown in any khewat in respect of this right, but that 
tho land on which this right was exercised should come in the yairmazrua 
‘ khntian of the estato in wnioh it was situate, with a note in tho incidence 
column that tho nimak sayar right of tho village belonged to the Bettia Raj, 
for tho Privy Council liavo ruled that the ownership of land is in its “site” and 
the same site cannot belong to two estates unless they hold jointly. The 
nuniyu in possession was also out out from column 2 of the khatian, but his 
possession was noted in tho column of remarks against the plot in question. 

247. This procedure has ever since been in vogue, and also governs the 
nimak sayars in tho villages of parguna Babra, which was formerly* ia 
Champaran, but has sineo lx?on transferred to Muzaffarpur. 

248. The question whether embankment cess, locally known as Bandh 

JPchri, was or was not to be entered in the re* 

Emban moiit oos.v cords, was ono that cropped up in the very early 

stages of attestation in the district. The Bettia Raj loviod this cess from 
its raiyats, and as tho attestation officers hesitatod to give it a place in the 
khatian*, tho Manager moved tho Settlement Officer by a special petition 
dated the 10th February 1894. Mr. Colvin reforrod tho matter to the 
Collectors of Sarnn and Champaran for opinion. The former wrote that 
“ so far as tenure-holders and ruiyats holding at a fixed rent or fixed rate of 
rent, are not concerned, the cess is an illegal ono. ” His grounds were that, 
hud it boon otherwise, tho Legislature would have clearly provided for the 
realization of tho cess from ordinary raiyats, and that trio Bengal Tenanoy 
Act would not liavo furnished tho landlords with means of recouping them* 
solves for the expenses of such work by permitting enhancements of rent. It 
whs only tho tonuru-holdors or raiyats holding a like status that were liable 
for the cess, and not tho ordinary raiynt. The question was referred to the 
Director. The Officiating Settlement Officer, Munshi Nndji, stated that he bad 
considered the point, in 1892 in connection with tho Settlement of the Hardin 
villages, and held that such cess was leviable as rent from the raiyats, under 
the Fmbatikment Act, II of 1882 (B.C.), a view which was endorsed by the 
Special Judge on appeal. By this timo Mr. Colvin had returned to bis post, 
and received tho opinion of tho Collector of Champaran, and also of the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division, both of whom agreed in saying that the 
cess should not be entered in the khatian , but they also urged the desirability 
of giving ono of the zamindars an opportunity of establishing the legality of 
the cess by a regular suit. Mr. Colvin, therefore, requested the Manager of 
the Raj to put in a test-case, and asked the Director to defer action until it 
was decided. The test-case, however, was never instituted. 

249. Meanwhile the opinions of the Settlement Officer and of the 
Collector of MuzafTarpur were ascertained by the Director. The latter took the 
view of the majority, but the former opined that the cess was not an illegal one. 
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The Director submitted the question to the Board in hie No. 3 1238., dated 
the 7th November 1895, observing 

“In toy opinion, looking to the provisions of section 74 of the Embankment Cea* Act, 
and t» the definition of; a tenure -holder which i» given under section S of that Act, embank* 
mant eaaa cannot legally ho recovered from r&iyatg unless they hold at fixed rents. " 


The final orders of the Board were conveyed in their No. 1682A, dated 
the 16th December 1895, and they run thus 

“ At *«mbanitn«nt case ia legally recoverable in the same way as rant only from 
tenQres, which, as defined in motion 8 of Act U (BO.) of 1889, include all intoresta in 
l uad held perm ane ntly at a fixed rental, or which are hold ront-freo, coss should be recorded 
in the 'M0um of such tenure* if payable under an order mode in pursuance of section 68 
of that Act, Thare is nothing in the Embaukmont Act which authorises eamindars to 
realise embankment com freon the raiyats, either &b rent or in any other way. The oeaa 
^rnitd sot, therefore, he mitered in the settlement khafutuc of raiyats. ” % 

250. By far the most important question that hud .to bt» doc*ded in the 

course of the attestation proceedings in Champaran 
Bights ta ina related to the recording of right* in trees. A very 

animated controversy raged round this subject, in which tho Monagor of the 
Bettia Raj and the Socrotary to tho Planters’ Association took a prominent 
part; and it was not set at rest until a definite order was obtained from 
Government. The following is a brief summary of the correspondence 
that led to the passing of that order. . m 

251. The ball was sot rolling by a formal application from the 

Manager of the Bettia Raj, filed as early as November 1894, wbioh gave* 
prominence, among othors, to the following points: — • 

(a) That there is a custom prevailing throughout the Bettia Raj, to the 
effect that tho tenants have no right to cut down trees without 
the consent of tho landlord, and that tho landlord is entitled 


to a half shaio in cash or kind m trees foiled or uprooted. 

(5) That these rights of the. landloid should bo recorded in the 
, • khatiana, in accordance with section 102, clnuso (b), of the 

Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(c) That this is not now being done, and that the Raj is therefore 

making applications for entry to be mado in the Umtiana, 

(d) That these applications are being rejected, on tho ground that tho 

mattor is being recorded in the village notes. 

Mr. Colvin disposed of the application in tho following words. — 

“ It has been deoided that tho existence of such a custom may properly be entered in 
the village note prepared by tho Settlement Otlloor and his stuff, whore it is found to exist , 
but that it ia not neoeasary or desirable to enter the existence ot tin* custom on every 
rsiyat’# khatum , as it eaunot bo regarded as a special incident of nriv particular tenancy, 
being, aooordmg to the statement of the petitioner lumsell, u geuoml iu< nfont common to all 
the tenant*. ” 


The Manager/ liowever, asked for a reconsideration of tho order, on 
the ground that the village note was not a part of tho record, and ns sue h 
could not be of any probative value in court. Ho pointed out that tho land 
lord** lights over tree* standing in tenants’ holdings wire included in “th 
special condition* and incidents of tho tenancy,” and as such it was obligatory 
on the Settlement Officer to record thorn ; but with a view to minimhe the 
clerical labour involved, ho suggested that ono note of tho < ustom in tho 
record of each village would be quite sufficient. 

Mr. Colvin thereupon forwarded the coiicspondencc with tho Manager 
to the Director for orders, further stating that the making of the entry 
in question would add very largely to, and subsequently result in a 
heavy increase of, the work, as the entry was not likely to pass without 
objection in a great number of cases. He repeated the arguments in /mother 
letter, bringing to the notice of the Director a similar miutst from 
Mr. Macaagnten of the Planter*’ Association, who put the landlord's view 
of the question more pointedly by observing that, as the custom in question 
conferred an undoubted right on the landlord, it ought to find place in the 
record of right*. 

252. Mr. Macpherson, the Director of Land Records, submitted the 
question in his No. 9198., dated the 26th March 1895, to the address 
of the Board, deprecating the advisability of making such an entry, but 
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at the same time pointing out that Ur. Colvin was in errorin hoMing 
that a general custom like this could not come under the special incidents 
of the tenancy. As a solution of the difficulty, he suggested that the 
notifications should be so amended as to enjom the Revenue officer to 
record only those special incidents that the Board or Government may direct. 
His main argument was that we should confine ourselves to the essentials in 
the writing of the khatian , and the right under consideration did not come 
under that category. He put the point with great force in the following con* 
eluding paragraph of his letter quoted above 

“ The more that we can confine the khatian to the essentials, the mere chance there is 
that it will live and be maintained. At pmont the khatian* which have been Written s mW 
the record-writing under the Tenancy Aot begaa, are in danger of perishing through their 
own balk and weight.” 

‘But* the Board in tfiefr letter No. 414A, to Government, di 
with tho Director, observing that it would not be expedient nor right to 
alter the notifications in the manner proposed, merely in order to legalise the 
omission of an entry which was thought to be inconvenient, but to wbioh the 
landlords apparently attachod much value. According to them it was desir- 
able to allow the landlord to prove tho custom in overy village, and to make a 
statement of it, should it be proved, in the beginning of each khatian volume, 
noting at tho same time tho names of tho tenants against whom the custom 
waswot proved. 

253. Meanwhile, as a result of further discussion with Mr. Lyon and 
c Mr. Macnaghton, who pointod out that tho planters had to advance large Bums 

to fho Bottia llaj to tako loaso of this right, the omission of which would 
groatly prejudice their interest, Mr. Maophorson addressed another letter to 
the Board modifying his former proposals. He now recommended that the 
respective rights of landlords and tenants in trees, fallen or cut, Bhould be 
recorded in the khatian against the plots which contain trees, including 
bamboos, but he would not allow the Revenue officers to mako entries in the 
khatian with regard to right to plant trees, &c., &c. (vide his No. 11988., 
dated tho 19th April 1 89.3 J. 

The Board brought this letter to tho notice of tho Government in 
their No. 490A, dated tho 3rd May 1895, in which they went further than 
the Director, and said there wus no reason why the right to plant or cut trees 
should not bo recorded also, where the parties concerned wished it, as the 
general law providod for these things. 

254. Tho whole question was summed up in tho Government letter 
No. 181T.U., dated tho 21st May 1895, conveying their orders to the 
Board. It was ruled, as the Director hud observed in his first letter, that the 
general principle to bo observed in deciding questions like this was that %t our 
primary business is to confine tho record of rights to essentials, and to 
keep out. of it any extraneous matter, which may bei^r some relation to a 
tenure, but is not, properly speaking, an iucident of the tomtro,” and tho right 
in question did not stand this test. It was thon pointed out that — 

" They (the trees) tire not like the ordiniitry crop-produce of the field, the division of 
whioh is recorded in tho case of turn 11 tenants. Such trees may not have beoa planted by 
tho present omipntit of tho field, or bv t ho pteseut owner, or by their predecessor® in title. 
They can only fall or bo out. once, uud so tlw question of division of tho value can only 
occur once in the lifetime of each tree, atul oounot W as settled or notorious as the d vision 
of the crop.” 

It was therefore decided that, in such cases, no record should he made 
of the right to cut tho tree or to receive u rimre of its value when fallen or cut.- 

"In tho onso of fruit trees, however.” continues tho letter " which produce 

annually, the division of the produce should ho recorded. Similarly, iu the com of grant 
whore the trews are realty tho produce of the field, as it produces little or nothing else, nad 
in given up to or routed for that object, tho right to out the trees and share the value of the 
t imber should be entered in the record of rights. In both these oases, the record should 
bo made in the khatian by the attestation officer.” 

254. In short tho Government order drew a distinction between iso lated 
treos, standing on borders of fields that give no annual return in produce, end 
groves, like mango topes, etc., that occupy tho whole field, and preclude the 
raising of auy other crop in tire soil beneath. These instructions were embo- 
died in tho khanapvri ana attestation rules. 
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S5& I will now give, in brief, the various rights owned by landlords 

and tenants in trees in the district. They are of 
Th> whirry nfo» otkadlord a gomewhat complicated character, and almost 

• m peculiar to Cbampnran. They fall, generally 

speaking, into two broad divisions, gayari and antkrep, The former belong 
solely to the landlord. They include those standing on raalik’s waste, or on 
holdings wmendered to tho landlord, or taken possession of by him on the 
abandonment ot the raiyat. The anthrop, literally trees whose ant hi, or seed, 
yn» i rop > (ia,, sown) by the raiyat, are those plantod by a raiyat in his cash 
rent-paying holding. 

ha tat', 



resettling tho abandoned holdings the landlord invariably 
settles the trees separately on a ha fat or cash rent and keeps them gayah. 

268. It was m regard to anthrop trees, that tho question of the right to 
out and share the timber arose. It may be said that tne custom which limits 
the raiyat’s rights in these trees in the way indicated above is now a 
well established fact in the villages of the llettio, Hnj and of the planters, 
though the raiyats did not originally submit without a protest, for a crop of 
cases was filed in the civil courts. The majority of tho decisions upheld the 
landlord’s claim. The only instances, therefore, in which wo came across cases 
in which raiyata disputed the custom were in villages belonging to riGtty 
maliks, and even there it was noticed that the landlord generally exercised the 
right without serious opposition. m ‘ 


CASE WORE. 


260. 


Settlement of fair-rente , Section 10 Bengal Tenancy Act 


With population sparwo but growing, cultivation backward but 
Estant of th« iro*k advancing, with culturable waste still abundant, 

* Urge umi standards of measurement uncertain, rent-rates low, 

and few petty proprietors to concentrate their 
energies on forcing up small rent-rolls, it was hut to be expoctcd that our 
operations in Champaran would disclose large excess areas in tho holdings of 
the tenants for which no rents were paid; from tho first tho settlement of fair 
rents was the branch of the operations that in this district assumed a most 
prominent position. It formed tho subject of endless discussion, and after the 
main principles had been determined tho largo number of applications continuod 
to pour in year by year after attestation until tho last season, whon the area 
dealt with was inhabited mainly by Thorns, a semi-nomadic tribe ready to 
change their habitation on tho smallest sign of oppression, whom the llettiah ltaj 
wisely determined to let alone. Under those circumstances it is propor that a 
review of fair-rent settlements should be given in some detail in the Cham* 
paran report. / 

260. The following statement conveys an idea of the extent of the work 
we were called upon to do under this hood 
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Tbc statement begins with 1893-94, the little^ work done under this "heed 
in 1802 03 being incorporated in the figures for this season. 

261. It will bo remembered that our operations began in the Bettia 
subdivision in thana Bettia itself, extended southwards to the Sadar* sub- 
division, where attestation occupied two years, and then returning to Bettia 
were spread over the northern and north-western portions of that subdivision in 
tbc succeeding two years; or in other words, wo began where land available 
for cultivation is abundant and where opportunities for reclaiming nbw lands 
ore groat, we then went down to the tract where the land is more fully 
occupied and these opportunities are less. Finally, we went northwards to that 
area where the land available for cultivation is most abundant, butjthe demand 
for it is very limited. This itinerary can bo traced in the variations in the per- 
centages of increase given in tbc above statement. We begin with the high 
perconta&e«of increase 13*2 per cent., which falls in the next season to 6*8 per 
cent, and in tho following season to 8*4 per cent., but when we go north it again 
shoots up to over 12 per cent. Tho difference in the last two years is not found 
in the percentage of mercaso of rent in the last year which is inappreciable, but 
in the decrease in the proportion of the holdings brought under tne settlement 
of fair routs. In tho annual report of 1893-94 Mr. Colvin wrote ; — 

“Tho largo tracts of waste land lying ready for any enterprising cultivator in tho Bettiab 
subdivision, where tho settlement work was principally confined during the post season offer 
irresistible inducements to encroachment,, and the great discrepancy between the aotnal areas 
v of holdings as found by tho survey aud the areas as found by previous measurement was as a 
general rule more than could be aooountod for by any difference either in the standard or in 
the Byatora of meosuremout. I ant ici pate that when tho survoy and settlement operations are 
extended to the south of the district whero there is less uncultivated land and where tho laggi 
is u Jess variable measure and whore tho conditions approach more nearly to those of the 
Muziiffarpur district, it will bo found that the discrepancy between the present and previous 
measurements will be much loss, and Lhaf oonsequontly the increase iu rents will diminish. 
On tho othor hand, to tho north of the districts, whero tho oppossito conditions obtain, the 
inoroaso may bo somewhat higher.” 


Incidiw© of HOi’tiim 104 o&boh on 
different holding* eomtidered. 


Tho reason why in tho northern area this forecast was not verified 
was, as I havo suid, tho weak position of the landlords owing to an absence of 
demand for lands. 

262. Referring in more detail to tho percontago of holdings brought 

under settlement of fair rents to holdings attested, 
wo find variations very similar to those alluded to 
above. Tho fair rent operations affected 28 per 

cent- of tho total number of holdings in tho district and have increased the 
district rout-roll by 3 9 per cont. But iu explanation of these figures a more 
, . , _ „ . detailed reference to tho attitude of the Bettia Raj 

rkciutuj. ora. u.t„. b„. toquired . Unlike Mmaffarpar, which is mainly 

held by petty proprietors who force up rents by their <>wn personal efforts 
without the assistance of tho Administration, Champar&n largely owned by 
one land ownor, who noeds thoroforo to base any wholesale alterations of his 
rent-roll thut ho may coutouiplato on definite and fixed principles. 

263. The Manager of tho Bottia Raj recognised that his tenants had 
included large areas of land iu their holdings without assessment, and the first 
decision he arrived at was to take the fullest possible advantage of the 
settlement operations for tho detection and assessment of their lands. The 
Raj therefore has all through taken the keenest and most active interest 
in this portion of our work, and the planters apart from their personal 
inclination have os tkikaiar* of the Raj been compelled under instruction 
to follow suit. But although the routs of nearly quarter of the holdings 
in the district have been increased, the average rent rates still rule very low, 
and personally 1 have found Mr. Lowis, tho present Manager of the Raj, ana 
nearly all the indigo-planters, while auxious of course to get that increase of 
rent to which they wore on titled, invariably ready to grant concessions where 
tho basis of comparison of past and present area was not very sure or in those 
special eases where the incroaso assessable would seem to work harshly. But I 
have inherited tho fruits of Mr. Colvin’s labour. Before working and legal 
prineiples were defined demands were less moderate. To Mr. Colvin the 
credit is mainly due that rents while they have been increased in a large scale 
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in thft district have not to the best of my belief been exceesively incfeased, 
that u to my, increased beyond what the raiyats in fairneoa ought to and easily 


can 


W. 


Where landlords are powerful and tenants ignorant and weak, wBere,* 
too, circumstances were such that the demand for 
CotnpronuiM. increased or enhanced rent if contested was al- 

most in ca fable of legal proof, it necessarily followed that the fair-rent cases 
were deeded ‘mainly on compromise, and the chief poiut of difference 
between Mr. Colvin and Mr. Gibbon, who was at that time Manager of the 
Bettia Raj, concerned the power the Revenue Officer could legitimately 
exercise to scrutinise, modify and reject such compromises. , 

265, The question of compromises came up for discussion before His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on tho occasion of his visit to Bottin^in April 
1893, and it was then decided that thero was no objection to lundloftls coming 
to terms with their tenants in regard to additional rent for excess area, if the 
terms were such as the Settlement Officer could endorse. On the strength 
of this decision the Manager at the Bettin Raj proceed oil to put in petitions 
against the whole body of his tenants, and those wore promptly followed in 
a majority of cases by an ikrarnamas or agreements between tho parties, the 
terms in ovory case being the same, viz., “ that tho tcuant should be allowed a 
deduction of 10 per cent. (2 kathns per bigha) on tho area found hy the survey 
to be comprised in his holding, and that they should pay rent at tho existing 
rate per bigha on the balance.” Mr. Colvin on the unvarying uniformity of 
those conditions wroto in his Annual Report of 1893*93 : — • 


“Tho past history aud oiroumstanoe* of ©very village may Ik* Absolutely diverse, anil It it 
impossible to suppose that on© and tho sain© agreement will suit every different (set) of facts ; 
much must depend on tho previous conditions of tho village and whether routs had alieady 
been generally enbauood. 

“In the course of enquiry into individual ooaos it became necessary to reject many of tho 
agreements filed before mo. The oases were then dealt with and disposed of in the ordiuary 
w\y, time being given for the production of tho evidence required by law." 


266. Thus the power of a Rovenuo officer to tost, and if necessary to 

reject, compromises was asHcited from the first, and 
officers the nature of tho teHt of excess area must depend 
in Mr. Colvin’s opinion on the following consiucra- 


The power of Bevsnuo 
to reject compromise* uaei 


tions : — 


(a) Tho present measurements are made by a chain on an exact system 
in acres, and acres are converted to bighas of so many laqgit , 
the laggi being a certain number of hath* and tho hath being 
taken at exactly 18 inches. But the previous measurements, if 
any, specially those made by a native agency, have been made 

on a Jooso system by the laggi , and “tho hath itself 1ms 

bocira measure of varying length, and that length has been 
generally more than 18 inches This is one cuuho why the 
bigha, as calculated by us, has been greater than the biglm 
in the zamindari papers. 

(A) In many cases there havo been no measurements within tho memory 
oi man. In those cases the entries of ureas in landlords' papcrH 
mast have been largely guess work. 

(c) In somo cases tenants have been given permission to take up waste 

land indefinitely on condition that they pay an enhanced 
rent. 

(d) There are, no doubt, coses in which collusion between the patwari 

and the tonaut has contributed to tho result.” . 

But the difficulty was felt in the practical application of those principles. 

267. Sir Charles Elliott inspected tho Bihar operations and wrote in his 
note with reference to fair-rent case-work in Champaran : — 

“I have desired the Settlement Officer to arrange that ho should try each of thus© suite 
ia the village concerned, and not at Bettia: at any rale during tho camping amiton. Thera 
should than be no process fees and no mrvioo of notice*. Tho Court would procure the 
attendance of the parties in their own village, and no technical difikraltiee need arise." 



Sir Chttlei Elliott'g opioion en 
oom])roxui«c«. 
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268. On the subject of compromises he 
said: — 

“ When the raiyats agreed to a compromise and to pay a moderate enhancement, 
'Mr. Colvin insisted on their admitting that they did ocoupy an inoreased area, and 6n their 
refusal he threw out the compromise. This seoms to me to have been unnecessary. The 
compromise should be dear m all details and should show the nominal area, the survey 
area, the excess, the nllowanoe made to oover imi>erfection in the old measurement, the bolonoe 
of exooss area, and the amount of increase which tbo raiyat agrees to f»ay in his rent on 
aocount of that balance. If the tenant clearly understands and agrees te pay this amount, 
I can see no reason why a docroe should not be reoordod against mm and the ront there 
settled entered in the khatian.” 

269/ These instructions, howevor, left the point untouched what a Settle- 
ment Officer should do with compromises that were unintelligible aud based on 
wrong fimiciplos, and as they were growing numerous and their rejection 
_ , . , * wholesale was obviously inexpedient, Mr. Colvin 

Mr. Colvin » proo are. drow up a set of instructions tor his caso officers, 

iust after the Xiieutenant-Governor’s visit, to the effect that the caso officer, 
oeforo taking up the case at a particular village, should proceed to the village, 
hold a local enquiry about the history of routs, previous enhancements, if any, 
and also measurements, llo was there to determine tho length of the prevail- 
ing loi/f/i, in which, it wuh expected, lio would derive much assistance from the 
village note 'recorded by the attestation officer. He should thou draw up a 
report, proposing tho deduction or ullowanco, as it is more generally ealled, 
tho^t would be fair, and oti this being approved by tho Settlement Officer the 
parties were to bo asked to file sulahnamas on those lines. If thoy did, tho caso 
ended there, but if they did not, tho latter portion of section 52(2) should he 
applied, or in other words, tho Assistant .Settlement Officer should fix rents 
that he considered fair. 

270. Mr. Colvin hoped to work this procedure, which he reoognisod as ema- 
nating more from a sense of equity tlum from the provisions of tho law, with 
t.ho oo-oporation of the Manager of tho Bettia liuj, but in this he was disap- 
pointed. Mr. Gibbon’s uncompromising attitude is best expressed by an extract 
from a demi-official letter ho wrote to the case officer at Bettia . 

“As a duly constituted Court 1 will bow to your decision, but as a modium at coining to 
an amicable settlement with our tenants, I bug you will louve us in pouoo.” 

Mr. Colvin in roply wrote : — 

“The only object was to got these eases fairly settled out of Court and to save landlord 
and tenants from litigation.” 

lie reminded Mr. Gibbon that he had made tho attempt after full dis- 
cussion with him and with his full consent, and had he known it would bo 
challenged legally and officially, his procedure would have been different. 
He concluded thus : — V 


“ I was willing to run the risk of being called illegal and other Buoh namofl, if I could 
facilitate tho settlement, of thono caeca out of court by fair compromise.” 

271. The system had consequently to bo abandoned. The Lieutenant- 
Governor had expressed a desire during his visit to Bettia tliat tho Settlement 
Officer should himself try some of those cases and give typical decisions which 
would servo as a guide for his subordinates. Mr. Colvin accordingly tried many 
cases, one of which, relating to the village Laukaria Sani, he treatoa and decided 
ns a test-ease. The judgment is dated 25th August 1894, and was forwarded to 
the director ns recording in full tho views of Mr. Colvin on the whole question 
of compromises, powers of a Revenue officer to reject them, aud on the points to 
bo kopt in view in disposing of a claim on tho ground of excess area under 
section* 104 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act. This decision deserves to be referred 
to in soiuo detail. 

272. The case was instituted by the Bairia Factory against the tenants of 

mauxa Laukaria Sani in tappa Khadda, most of 
whom filed aulahnavtat agreeing to pay for excess 
area at their existing rates less a deduction at 2 

knthas per bighn on, not the new survey area, but the old nominal joHubandi 
area. The remaining tenants did not put in an appearance. 


Tho Laukaria Sani 
Mr ColTiu’a judgment. 


toat-caae. 
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278. Mr. Colvin rejected the c can promise ss unfair, and without recording 
any further evidence proceeded to fix, and decree rente, calculated on an 
allowance at 2£ kathas on the now area, subject to the maximum limit of 83^ 
per cent. He pointed out that the provisions of sections 52(3) and 38 of th$ 
Bengal Tenancy Act exempted these compromises from the provisions laid 
down in section 875 of the Civil Procedure Code. There were, he said, obvious 
risks in indiscriminate acceptance of compromises. Thua the existing rent 
which wife found to be the basis of settlement might have been incorrectly re- 
corded and attested, then the area of the holding as found by the cadastral 
survey ryight have been wrongly extracted ; and finally there was a third and 
the greatest danger, “ the unscrupulous landlords in this construction of the law,” 
he wrote, “ may compel their tenants to agree to a settlement of rfcnta which 
may approach rack-rents.” Ho went on to observe t — 

“The tenants in many ports oi CLmniparan were most suhmixpivu and wSuld go great 
lengths rather than enter into any litigation, indeed anything in the nature of a dispute with 
the landlords. The only point at which such a landlord in such a village need anticipate a 
limit on the demand for increased rout is the point at which the tenant determines tlrnt it will 
no longer bo worth his while to retain tho holding in tho village/* 

On the grounds, therefore, both of justice and expediency he showed 
that the scrutiny of and interference with tho compromises was fully called 
for. . 

274. Ho then proceeded to lay down four broad principles which wore to 
be applied to each cost*.; firstly, to ascertain what may fairly be regarded as the* 
previous standard of measurement ; secondly, to consider how tho ilifferonae in 
standard affects the comparison of measurements ; thirdly, to consider whether 
any other facts affect the case under consideration ; and fourthly, to apply tho 
previous consideration and to determine what is the fair ami equitable rent so 
deduced and to compuro it with that shown in the compromise. 

275. Now tho determination of the standard of measurement was a pur* 

question of evidence, but ho had recorded none in 
the case; lie relied solely on tho village notes in 
which the standards of measurement nro recorded 

by the attestation officers. This is how ho attempted to justify this procedure: — 

“This work was dons by Revenue officers in whose presence the actual lugpi of the 
village was measured. The measuring was dono, emiwj’Opulo in tho presence of all parti** 
who chose to attend when ull the village was collected together for the attestation of tho 
record. It was open to any party to say that the hu\g% produced wow not tho real village 
l/iggi, but not a single case of objection was reported to mo.” 

Ho noxt roforred to a statement showing tho lengths of laqgi in 150 
villages ’of tappas, Khadda and Lutjiwu recorded in that way, which showed 
the average length in that area to he 13 feet 7 inches, and as the /ay//t in the 
village noto of Pauk^riu Rani was put down to bo 13 feet 3 inches, lie concluded 
that ho was on safe*ground in accepting this standard, 

276. In reply to the argument that he could not travel beyond tho records 
of tho particular case in coming to a conclusion, ho wrote : — 

“The reoord out of which this ca*o arises, and without which it could not hsvo arisen, i* 
the reoord of right now being prepared under notification N<>. 429L.lt., published in the 
Calcutta Qazettr, of 13th Decent! nr 1S92, ordering tho preparation of tho word of rights in 
the “local area” comprising tappas Khadda and L'atjjrwa. Mawsri I/uuharioBani lie* in the 
Potjirwa tappa, and all the facts which came to light in tho preparation of tho record of 
right of those two tappas may therefore be relevant in the present ease.” 

But ho did not notice tlmt the record of rights which ho had till 
then prepared was only a draft, and had therefore very little evidential value, 
and even supposing that it carried some* legal weight, (hat the note of tho 
loggi made at the time of attestation was no portion of that record. . 

277. Having determined tho standard of measurement in tho actual use, 
he gave an allowance of 1 J kathas to assimilate it with the survey standard of 
measure and 1 katka on account of the greater accuracy of the present mode of 
measurement in including ailt, etc. Ho tires gave a total allowance of 
2j kathas per bigha on tho new area and not the old area, because, us he said, 
the allowance was given to reduce the now area to the denomination of the old 
area, so os to ensure a proper comparison. 

i 2 


Drffcta of Mr. Colvin'* proce 
dare. 
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278. In respect of a maximum of 33$ per oent. increase he argued that he 
could not order progressive rents under the law under Beotion 52, whilst a 
sudden rise by more than 33$ per cent, fell most heavily on the defendant con- 
cerned. On the ground of equity, then, he had no option but to fix an equitable 
maximum. 

270. The case was remanded on the strength of the High Court ruling in 
the case Maharani of Bettiah versus Sobha Qond and others which i will describe 
later. This was inevitable, as Mr. Colviu had based his decision*in matters that 
wero not in evidence. 

280. His judgment is interesting as incidentally illustrating the superiority 
of executive over judioial methods in dealing with the settlement of fair rents, 
but I lay tfrros* on it as emphasising how Mr. Colvin worked to keep demands for 
increased rents within mod urate and equitable limits. 

Qis \reublos were considerably aggravated by the unreasonable attitude 
which Mr. Gibbon, the Manager of tho Bottia Raj, at times took up. As I 
have referred to this, it is but right that I should explain in contrast how when 
settling fair rents in 1896-97 in the Gandak diara, where, owing partly to fluvial 
action, but mostly to tho dislionosty of tho village officials, theliai rent-rolls wore 
in hopoloss disorder. Mr. Lowis, his successor, gavo his most cordial cooperation 
in settling ronts that wero fair and oquitublo. Ho was willing that the 
amount of enhancement should bo limitod to 83$ per cent., and fully concurred 
in flje case officer of his own motion reducing tho rents of holdings that 
had suffered from diluvion. 

^28). In tho reeoss of 1894-95, when the arrangement for the disposal of 
the fuir-ront cases in tho area first attested came up for consideration, Mr. 
Lyon, who was thon Settlement Officer of Chainparan as well as of Muzafforpur, 
made an attempt at tho very beginning, and with a fair amount of success 
to impress our gonoral principles ou tho important landlords with whom we 
would coiuo into contact, and the chief of whom wore the Pipra, Motihari, 
ami Turkaulia concerns. Once these, principles wero thoroughly grasped, 
intolligiblo and fair compromises began to pour m throughout tho villages of the 
last two ooncorns. 


Tho Turkaulia concern had recently measured its villages. There 
_ . , was thus no disputo about the in moasur- 

io ur au i« o*hoh. j which it hau adoutod throughout a hath of 


10 r 1 * ing which it had adoptod throughout a hath of 

18$ inches. The concern gavo an allowance of 2 kathas per bigha as a sot-off 
against tho greater accuracy of the present scientific measurement, and all the 
touants wore satisfied. 


283. Tho Pipra concern, however, was not so fortunate, but before passing 

on from compromise to contested claims for 
Ooi!a^* 10tU increased ronton excess area, this will bd a con- 

venient place to describe tho circumstances that led 
up to tho standard ruling on tho subject of compromises passed by the High 
Court, in tho case Maharani of Bettia versus Sobha Good rffid others (I. L. R. 
Calc.). On tho 3rd June 1893, the Raj filed an application for the settlement of 
increased ronts against certain tenants of Barharwa, only throo of whom were 
actually named, and on tho very sumo date a compromise was filed on behalf 
of the raiyats agreeing to the increase, on receiving an allowance of 2 kathas 


por bigha. 

283. Bubu Raj Kish ore Nurain, Assistant Settlement Officer, before whom 
the ease came, recorded an order that the tenants had appeared and agreed 
to tho rents, and that they wore to l>o calculated accordingly. The case 
eventually came to tho file of Bubu Promotho Nath Dntt, before whom another 
petition was filed en 1st December 1893, rehearsing what had happened on 
4th Juno 1893, and praying that tho rents of tho 40 tenants might bo settled 
according to the deoroo of that date, though there was no decree at all, and that 
tho remaining ton defendants be summoned. Babu Promotho Nath Dutt 


delivered judgment on 12th Decomber 1893. He dismissed the case against 
the first 40 defendants on the following grounds: — 


“ This petition’’ (referring to tho petition filed on 1st December 1893) 
certainly was not sufficient to dispose of this case. 

“The areas in the jamabandi and the existing rates of rent did not 
appear in tho petition of compromise, and it was necessary to determine them 
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befoft the passing at the final decision. On these points the parties might be 
at variance, and it was necessary to hear the defendants before the disposal of 
tli® suit as against them. The necessary process fees for issuo of summonses 
on the first set of defendants have not been deposited, and I therefore 
dismiss the suit against thorn under section 97, Civil Procedure Code.” 

The other defendants contested the suit, and the Assistant Settlement 
Officer examined the evidenoo in the light of the Gouri Patra ruling, and findiog 
it insufficient,* dismissed the ease against thorn too. The Special Judge 
confirmed the deoision, and the High Court was moved to upset it. 

286. Mr. Colvin at once wrote to the Director to say that, he would not 
be sorry if the case was returned for retrial on its merits, but ho was anxious 
last the real question at issue in this case, viz., whether a Settlemerft Officer is 
bound to accept a compromise between landlord and tenant, should bo obscured 
in the side issue concerning process-fees. He feared that if tlWligk Court 
restored the original order of Habu Raj Kishore NaraiivSiuha re il calculating 
rents in terms of the compromise,” it would be a most unfortunate precedent for 
the district, which ought, if possible, to be guarded against. 

286. A. long correspondence ensued, which led to the Legal Remem- 
brancer being asked to give an opinion on certain questions arising out of 
Mr. Colvin's Laukaria Sani test-case, to which 1 have already referred. The gist 

of the Legal Remembrancer’s opinion was that a 
opinion on eompromi™* Dlb^ “ ,J4^r , Revenue officer could not make gonernl enquiries 

os to the gonoral fairness of a compromise, “ except 
to form the basis of his enquiries from the purties in order to test their* 
knowledge, consont, etc,, as to what thoy were contracting to do that ho could 
not, of his own motion, decree lower rents than those named ; that, he could not 
reduce or enhanco compromised rents so «» to lix rents which “ his general and 
special knowledge of the circumstances of the particular case (as distinguished 
from evidence recorded in the case^ led him to believe to bo fair and that be 
could not reject a compromise which i* unfair - 

• “Tlu» test is, not what the Revenue Officer considera fair, na distinguialied from what the 
nartios consider fair. A compromise or contract, being enforceable by law, must bo recognised 
by a Revenue officer, if it fulfil all tho conditions of n contract. If it. do not, then bo will 
return to recognise it, os a civil court would refuse to enforce it; and be would then proceed 
to settle the fair rent on evidence recorded in tbo oaso, starting with the presumption lust tho 
ousting rent is fair. 

287. As to the inability of a Revenue officer to modify compromises on 

th*' basis of his own general and special kltow- 

r- yon s protest spainut this ]edg 0 of the part icular circa instances of the 

... . . . . 


case, 

Mr. Lyon, on being consulted, agreed with the 


opinion. 

vi/Mi’u'cv n^n i u n uii tll'J 

Legal Remembrancer, but emphatically protected ajjaiuni tbo rent of hi* opi 
nion* lie fluid : 


u Ido not undersold the second clause of tho Logal Komombranoor’ii answer to tho 
first question. If ho «really means what bo miys, as to admit ting nnv eompromi/uf which 
would be advisable as a contract under the Contract 1 do not #»kj what general unquirios 
in the local arm can have to do with the question. 0 

He continued : — 

u It seoms to me that the opinion of tho L^gal Itemembnincer is distinctly opposed to 
the provisions of section 2\) and section 178 of the Aot, If il wrn* necessary to bar all 
enhancements exceeding 2 annas in the rup<te, when mode by Mioirnct, purely thin irnmf extend 
to compromises made under the clreunistanoos dwrilstd to the I>o^nl Uvmonihrum^r, and it 
cannot be held to be sufficient that the rniyat fippannTly apre**# fiody to a gr* at or fudiarjoe- 
ment. And if it was necessary to lay down i)m stringent provisions of section 178 to bar 
contract nullifying tho clause* concerning status, surely il is twice neemary to prevent 
raiyats decreeing rack-rents against t hemwjJvee. # 

<4 I know many bad landlords in Bihar who could and would take immediate advantage 
of any such decision as that of the Ilomembraucvr to rmso their rent* in every d.'roo- 

tion, and we should be unable to discover any r nueon for rejecting the cornprornftoH a* not 
being legal contract* It seems to me that wethn dO rharly romjnds the Hoveuue Officer 
to come to a decision in all oases in which be settles rents as to (he fairness and equity of 
the rents he decrees. The Legal lUmornbr&ncor’s remarks ns to node which the parties 
consider fair are wholly beside tho mark. No one suppose* that the ji&itw* diVim* those 
questions on even terms, and deliberately decide on fair rent*, at least in Bihar, and if we 
could take the line taken by tho Legal Remembrancer, sections 29 awl 178 would 
Certainly have had no justification, 3 think that we cannot act un comprurnigoft, unhss 
we accept them as filed, or modify them with the consent of the parti**, but 1 think we 
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should, by legislation if necessary, secure to the Revenue officer the right o I rejactiflfc aH 
compromises, on tho subject of rents which do not appear to him to be fair and equitable. If tba 
landlord is injured, he can prove bis right to an enhanoed rent in open court and can seoure it. 

“ ( As regards the particular case before the Hi^li Court, I share Mr. Colvin’s fear l^t an 
oVder may be passed, on insufficient argument, which might be held to imply that Bevenue 
officers are incompetent to i eject compromises. There oan be little doubt that Babu Raj 
Kishore Narain’s order to calculate the rents did not imply an order accepting the compro- 
mise as final; and a reversion to that order as final might well he held to bar any interference 
with future compromises. But unless Government can bo represented, it*is difficult to get 
the cose argued. The raiyats are not sufficiently interested, as the wont that oan happen to 
them is a decree for the routs, to which thoy freely agreed before Babu Raj Kishore Narain ; 
and it would bo st mining their ease to put up tboir pleador to argue our point for us. 
However, if jt is thought possible that we may prevent any restriction of our power to rejeot 
unfair compromises by proper representation in this case, I am strongly of opinion that we 
should be represented.” » 

288. Mr. Mdcphorson summed up the situation in his letter (No. 246T.8., 
dated 31st May 1895) Co tho Board. Ho also deprecated the views taken by 
the Legal Remembrancer, but was not prepared, in face of it, to recommend 
that the Government should enter appearance in the High Court in the Bur- 
harwa case, lie, however, added that if the Legal Remembrancer’s views 
on this subject, should turn out to be the view adopted by tho Court, a case for 
legislation would arise, on the ground that the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act the matter of settlement of rents were inappropriate and inadequate in 
the case of such operations as were being conducted in North Bihar. 
r 289. The result of tho High Court’s decision in the case was therefore 

awaited by everybody with anxiety and deop 
concern. As expected, the Advocate-General who 
argued the appeal did urge “thut tho only point 
for decision by the Settlement Officer was whether the tenants had voluntarily 
agreed to the terms embodied in the petition, and that enquiries should have 
been directed to that issue.” This was tho view of tho Legal Remem- 
brancer, but t ho High Court was not prepared to go to this length. At Jthe 
same time, they regarded the manner in which the compromises had beeA 
disposed of as improper, and observed: — 


The {arourallti 
High Court. 


tleo'iai n of tho 


u It ia thu duty of tho Settlement Officer to enquire from each of the tenaota, in turn, 
first whether he hud agreed to the petition (i.#., of compromises) purporting to oome from 
him, If ho denied thin, nnd as tho plaintiff offered no evidence, there would bo an <md of 
the oaso, a* against that tenant. Bat if the tenant admitted having made tho particular 
petition, the Settlement Officer should then aseortain what he understood that he had consent- 
ed to. Some of the petitions, ut least, are vague in regard to tho foundation upon which, 
by comparison with the new meusu ement by the Collector, the excess area is to be 
determined. Thin should form tho subject of a careful enquiry, and each of tho tenants 
should be asked what he understood and adiuittod to bo tho representation of tha area of 
his previous holding. 

Upon this data, the Settlement Officer will bo in a position to determine, on the said 
measurement, whether such tenant is liable to additional rent onXoxeesw lands within the 
terms of the petition.” • 

290. Tho lust paragraph makes it clear that tho Revenue Officer should 
determine, on the data furnished by tho compromise, aftor it is admitted by tho 
tenants, whether ho is liable to additional rout on excess lands within tho terms 
of the petition. It naturally follows from this that, if tho data bo unintelli- 
gible or insufficient, or lead to anomalous results, the Revenue Officer is per- 
fectly justified in throwing out the compromise and proceeding to call for and 
record evidence to decide the case on its merits, 

29 1. Our procedure, as based on this ruling, 
p reiwnt procedure m ocuoa com- wa * ^hus set forth on the annual report for 

J'rom^'d. . 1896 - 97 :— 


Wo insist ou ft liberal allowance being given to cover (a) tho difference between tho 
locul standard of incut* uro ami tho bigha into which areas have been converted by the present 
survey ; aiul (<>) tho greater accuracy of the present survey as compared with the previous 
measurements ; and (c) we insist that this allowonoe should he calculated on on intelligible 
basis which will bo fair for all tho raiyats concerned.” 

292. Passing on from cases compromised to cases contested, I will revert 

to those instituted by tho Pipra factory. There 
CcuiMxmi rise. n»« ***• of th« fi8 were serious differences in the length ol the 
a/jff*. « 'p» «»•*>*• laggi claimed by it and by Its raiyats, and these 
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difference* were accentuated by the demand in the landlord’s application 
lor the enhancement of rates on the grounds of “ prevailing rate ” and 
“rise in prices” as embodied in section SO of tbe Bengal Tenancy Act. Tho 
Turkaulia concern wisely omitted these grounds altogether, and the Raj and 
the Motihari concern invariably withdrew them when the raiyats came to terms 
in regard to excess area. Pipra, however, insisted on bringing them to an 
issue, and in consequence all its cases, with one or two exceptions, wore latterly 
contested. * 

293. As a result of this contest it was generally found that the laggi was 
longer than the factory claimed, and that it was not regulated by the standard 
cubit but by the forearm of some villager, generally the longest in tho village, 
and invariably longer than 18 inches — a fact often admitted by the plaintiff’s 
own witnesses, and also corroborated by testing, tho old measurement in a 
limited number of fields, of which they produced khasras. All ^he findings 
were uphold on appeal. Indoed, a htgqi of 18 inch* haths was, up to the 
timo of our advent m the district, practically unknown. Of this, the measure- 
ment of the whole Turkaulia dihat, with a laggi of inches hath, is a suffi- 
cient illustration. When this concern came to measure its lands, it found a hath 


varying in nearly every village. It wished to introduce an uniform hath, and 
that was only possible by adopting the lowest, hath generally prevalent, which 
was 18$ inches. The cases in which a hath of more than IN inches is actually 
recognised could he multiplied indefinitely, emphasising the untobubility o 4 the 
position which the llcttia Raj (of whoso land hardly any previous measurements 
exist) has from timo to time attempted to take up; namely, that it does not 
recognise a hath exceeding 18 inches, * 

294. In applications for increased ronton excess area that, wore contested, 

the guiding principles enunciated by the High 
Apyiieatioim f "JL inmsiwJ rent Court ruling in what is known as the (iouri J’utra 
tictlt* ill j * T0 * * c4 "* 0 * 6 case have boon steadfastly maintained, and evidence 

of previous measurement or specific encroachment 
was rccpiired. The Bettiu Raj hud very seldom measured its villages; 
consequently, finding itself at u very great disadvantage, it revived tho whole 
issue in ft fair-rent case heard in 189 o-Ofi. The Raj claimed that, whonovor lunds 
were settled with new tenants they woro measured by the landlord, and that 
the jamabandis wero written up in accordance with the results of this measure- 
ment. It was therefore contended that the Assistant Settlement Officer should 


find that tho custom of measurement, on resettling of the holdings, was proved 
for Kaj villages, and that he should accept the jamabmdi areas us reliable on 
this account. 


Over SO witnesses including the Manager of tho Rtij, several indigo 
planter's, and othor lug thikadars, were examined on this point. Their evidence 
was most interesting, ns showing the great diversity which exists among 
different landlords/ and in different parts of Iho district in the procedure 
adopted when settling land with new raiyats. In the first place, it was proved 
that, prior to the Raj coining under European management, measurements 
hardly ever took place, Next it xvas shown that even at the present day it is 
not the usual practice ol landlords to measure holdings when they nro trans- 
ferred from one raiyat to another, either by succession, sale, or resettlement. 
To quote the words of tho Manager of the llcttia Kaj: — “The reason why no 
measurement is made is that the new tenant accepts the entire jama of the old 
tenant, irrespective of what the land may be in area.” Tho only case in which 
measurement generally takes place is when a part of a holding is given up by 
an old tenant and settled with a new one. The evidence produced therefore 
showed that there was no such general custom of measurement or settlement of 
holdings as to prove the reliability of tho areas shown in the jamabatidu, and 
the Kaj claim to bav© the custom accepted as proved was rejected. r flio iligli 
Court ruling therefore could not be evaded, and it has all along operated as a 
wholesome influence in moderating the demands of landlords, they dearly 
recognising that their best interests ore served by prevailing on their tenants to 
compromise. 

The amendment to the law, introduced by Act III of 1898, has merely 
served to legalise the existing practice of assessing excess at the average rate of 
the lump-rental, where lump-rentals are paid. 
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295. In connection with the Pipra cases referred to above, the question of 

“prevailing rate” sprang into prominence. I need 
da r f reva,llD * r * t0 ' M, “ Prooe- describe the various definitions of this term that 
° have from time to time been framed. They all at 

least imply the existence of different rates for different classes of land, bat 
those do not exist in Champaran. As a rule there is no fixed rate for each class 
of land, the rate being fixed on the whole holding irrespective of the proportion 
of good or bad lands which it may contain. Thus the landlord has not only to 
provo tho similarity of specific plots but the general similarity of holdings^ a 
much moro complicated undertaking. There is only one High Court ruling 
bearing on the subject, viz., Sital Manila! versus Prassana Mayi Dtfbya ana 
others, and it lays down definitely that an average rate is not a prevailing rate. 

296. The procedure yi Champaran was mainly regulated in accordance 
with nn Opinion expressed by Sir Griffith Evans, when Advocate-General in 
the case of Nazir Ahmad and others, circulated with Director’s memorandum 
dated 13th January 1896. He says: — 


“I twlhoro to tho views expressed by me in the debate. The oase in 21 Oslo. 986, makes 
it doubtful whether the High Court will adopt that viow, but it does not decide the question, 
os that was a special appeal, on the ground that tho Judge had taken an average. This case, 
however, is different from those contemplated by mo. llore thoro is not, and does not appear 
ever to Lave been, any rate per bigha for various classes of landB, but only a letting of esti- 
mated areas at a«lum;> sum, including homestead aud all sorts of lands. 

“ lu suoh a village ns this 1 do not tliiuk it could be said that there was any rate per 
Jbigha for tho lotting of nny class of land. 

‘^l do not tliiuk thoro is any prevailing rato iu suoh villages within the meaning of the 
old or tho present law.” 

Ah a result of this opinion all claims for enhancement of rents in Cham* 
parnn bused on prevailing rates had when contested to bo dismissed. 

297. The Amendment Act of 1898, whiloto a large extent giving effect to 

Sir Griffith Evans’ views, has not strengthened the position of the landlords of 
Champaran, because its application presupposes tho existence of different rates 
for different classes of land. * 

298. The landlords fared no better in their attempt to prove a rise in 

„ , , , prices. In tho Annual Report for 1894-95, tho fol- 

Cm ‘” Wd on ' Rls * ,n pr,0 * B lowing remarks of Mr. Kerr were quoted : - 

“Tho landlords have signally failed to establish their claims, mainly owing to the 
unsatisfactory nature of tho evidenco produced by them. This has consisted solely of statistics 
compiled from the official Oasrtte , and of vague oral statements. No local grain-dealers’ 
aocount books have been prodnoed in any case, though these would have furnished the most 
satisfactory evidenco. This is gonorally attributed to the roluctance of the mahujana to pro- 
duce their accounts in Court.” 


Ho might have added that tho official figures, published under Act VIII 
of 1885, did not go far enough back for tho purposes of comparison, while 
those previously published had not had their accuracy adequately tested, which, 
ns the Rent Commissioner observed, seriously impaired their Evidential value. 


admitting 
1885, has 


a presumption in favour of 
rendered this provision for 


under section 30, Bengal Tenanoy Act, 
landlords’ improvement or “fluvial 


299. The Amendment Act, by 
official price-lists published prior to 
enhancing rents more workablo. 

300. No claims for enhancement 

based on 

No i’imc» under Motion so, Hon. ac tion ” were brought forward. While, however, 

Kal Tounnoy Act, or 1 ‘himxI oh .. . . „ ° 

•fluvial action.' the provisions of section 30 proved inoperative, 

the landlords no doubt utilised them as an induce- 
ment to their more ignorant raiyats to come to a compromise in claims for 
iuoroasod rent on excess area. This, in fact, was the only use to which 
landlords succeeded iii putting section 30. 

301 k I will now mention a few matters of interest connected with the 
settlement of fair rents in this district. 

Foremost were the eases of the Madhuban Babu, arising out of the rent 

disputes in the Madhuban Babu’s estates in tappa 
Dul io Suho, thana Adapur. The landlord claimed a 
ront-rute of between 8 and 9 rupees a bigha, while the raiyats asserted it to be 
between 3 and 6 rupees. Consequently the first issue to be flamed in each fair- 
rent caso was, “ whut is the existing rent ?” In the great majority of the cases, 


Some oa*ob cotmderod. 
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this iaiiafe vai decided in the favour of the raiyats. end the landlord then 
withdrew the fair-rent cases, expressing hie intention of again raising the matter 
under section 106, an intention which he fully carried out. When the work 
under jthat section comes under review, 1 will revert to the further development , 
of this quarrel. 

302. The only other place where the raiyats united to assert what they 

believed to he their rights, was in tappa Bahaa, also in thona Ad a pur, Here, 
owing to the extreme richness of the soil, the cultivators are better off and 
more independent than anywhere elite in Champaran, and therefore more 
prone to litigation. Moreover, they had been on bad torma with the Murla 
factory for some time, and their disagreements bad already come to the surface 
during attestation. When therefore the Manager of the factory %nod for 
increased rents, the raiyats in a body denied that they held any excess, and 
as in most cases there was no evidence of previous measurement, the sates were 
for the most part dismissed. • 

303. Mr. Colvin had observed, as I have quoted abovo, in tho very first 
year of the operations, that one of the causes why our survey showed largo 
excesses as compared with the landlords’ fam»bantii t was tho collusion of the 
patwari with the raiyat, and a very striking illustrution of this was furnished 
DV so 'tie of the fair-rent coses brought by tho Tetaria factory in thuna 
Madbuban. There the raiyats filed compromises, agreeing to pay for the 
excess at their existing lutes, less deduction of one katha per biglnf of tho rtf w 
area. There was a previous measurement which had been carried out by a 
Batwara Deputy Collector, anti the jamabandis were based on it. There wus 
no laggi dispute, but still the increase turned out to be enormous, over 50 per 
cent, in Borne of the holdings. Mr. Kerr thoroughly wont into the matter, and ho 
discovered that in one village a raiva. holding 4 bighas and 16 kathas was not 
dowu in the jamabandi at all, although,” to quote Mr. Kerr’s own words, 

“ he admitted that ho had been paying rent to tho patwari for over 12 years, 
and showed receipts granted by the patwari.” After pushing the enquiries 
further, it was found that the raiyats had probably been paying for much of 
the excess land to the patwari, though this had not reached the landlord, and 
the increase was therefore more nominal than real. Tetaria factory is indebted 
to the survey and settlement operations for the discovory of this long conti- 
nued fraud. 

304. Many zamindars have complained of a practical difficulty which 
ZmdukUm’ difficulty in writing they experience in writing up their jumabandu 

famabaudt* after fair-rent lettie- after the settlement of fair rents on the excess urea 
n,#nt - by the Settlement Department. Thus: — 

Suppose a raiyat’s jamabandi area is 10 bighas, and his rent at the rate of 
Ks. 3 a -bigha, is Rs. 30. The survoy shows his holding to be 15 bighas, and 
after giving an allowance of, say, 2 kathas per bigha, we fix a fair rent for 
13£ bighas in all, at tl yb rate of Ks. 3, Its. 40-8, There are two difficulties 
that arise in consequooce. The landlord dare not enter a lowor ruto in his 
jamabandi, and so he is compelled to provide extra columns to show the area 
unasaessed. Again, in presenting a plaint before the Civil Court for urrears of 
rent, the area, rate ana rent of a holding are recorded. In this case the area 
is 15 bighas, the rate is Rs. 3 a bigha, but the rent is not Rs, 45 but Km. 40-6. 

* Although no legal necessity exists for entering tho rent-rate in a 
pl ain t, it has bean customary in tbu district to do so, ana the existing practices 
of Civil Courts die hard. 

305. The history of the orders relating to Court-fees leviable on applica- 

tions for the settlement of fair rents, deserves some 
C<»art-feM t* M«to«a 1 «*•«• notice. The original orders wer$ to lovy a single 

feo of 8 annas for one village, irrespective of the number of defendants joined. 
The natural result was that tenants were suod for tho most trifling increase of 
area, The Government of India, at length, by their Notification No. 5086ft,, 
dated 11th October 1894 fpobliahod in Part A of the Calcutta Case it*, 
dat ed 17th October 1894) directed that a fee of 8 annas was to be levied on 
account of each defendant joined in an application. Some uncertainty 
again cropped up owing to the High Court’s decision in the case of Upadbya 
Thakur sereni Prasoda Sinha (reported, page 723, Volume XX1I1, I. X. 
jfc Calcutta) that an 8-aona fee was sufficient for memoranda of appeal 
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in fair-rent cases. The inference that was at once drawn by the landlords 
was that the same rule would apply to original _ petitions as well. The fiettia 
Raj was particularly iosistent in pressing this view. One of the points paged 
w cut, that the Raj, understanding that Upadhya TbakuFs ruling was applicable 
to the proceedings in the original Court, had sued tenants that oould only be 
sued at a loss, if a Court-feo of 8 annaa was demanded on acoouut of each. 
My reply was that if there was any tenant whose excess was so small that 
it was not worthwhile to pay a Court-foe of 8 annas to get dt assessed, then 
obviously that was a tenant who ought not to be sued at all, As for the question 
generally it was pointed out that, under rule 25, Chapter VI, Bengal Tenancy 
Act Rules of 1885, it was only with the content of the Revenue officer that the 
landlord* could join the tenants of the same village in one suit and thus, the 
Revenue Officer, by withdrawing his consent, had the power to realise a 
separate fee for each tenant. That the landlords were permitted to put itt 
applications, joining several tenants as defendants, was a matter of pure 
concession. Hence the High Court could have had no intention of finding that 
the original Court had only power to demand a fee of 8 annas for eaoh 
defendant, where the plaintiff was given permission to join several in a 
single petition. 

800. The settlement of fair rents was completed in this district before 

tho Bengal Tenancy Act was amended by Act 111 
E«ir-r*nt «ottiemont completed 0 f 1898 . Thus, applications under section 104 
be ore Ameudiug Act of were received in attestation camps, and forwarded 

to head-quarters, whence 'they were distributed to case officers, to eaoh of 
whom an area was assigned, through which ho moved from centre to centre, 
flxod for tho convenience of his work. Sir Charles Elliott's order that fair-rent 
cases should bo taken up in the village concerned, no process-fees demanded 
and no notices issued, proved of oourse to be impracticable; but the Case 
officer’s programmes were so arranged as to keep them as near aa possible to 
the villages with which thoy ought to be dealing at the time. 

307. Tho recess rules show how a case officer’s camp was constituted, 
Procedure in camp. Fair-ront but a word is necessary hero about the form _ of the 
•cheduU. fair-rent schedule, and the efforts made to eliminate 

mathematical and clorical errors in dealing with assessment of rents, The 
schedule is in tho following form : — 


Jamahandi or fair •rent schedule of Pillage 
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1 
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17 

10 

10 


This is prepared by a staff of special muharrirs from the Assistant 
Settlement Officers’ judgments, and from the khatians of tbe village sent 
from head-quarters iuto camp. The bench clerk then cheeks all tbe 
entrios, and the ^aso officer himself fills np tho column for fair-rent, after 
satisfying himself as to the accuracy and fairness of the rents. In com- 
promised cases, every discrepancy between the compromise and the schedule is 
gone into, and if the former is wrong, it is corrected after the issue of due 
notice. In contested cases also, before passing judgment, the case officer 
gets a draft schedule prepared, and if in any case he finds the resultant rent 
too high, or otherwise unfair, he goes into the cironmstanoea of that holding 
again, and makes a special provision for it in the judgment. The parties are 
allowed copies of these schedules in full. The rents decreed are next entered 
in the khatians affected by correction muharrirs, and these entries are again 
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checked by the cate officer’s bench clerk, before being initialled by the Assist* 
ant Settlement Officer. They are again checked at headquarters. Thus 
every possible precaution is taken to make the schedules as aocurata as 
possible, and every facility is given to the parties to detect errors. • 

508 * The appeals that nave contributed to the collection of the principles 

on which fair rents are settled in North Bihar 
Appsus. have been referred to. Little further reference 

need be cnade *to this subject, to which former Special Judges, in the presence 
of their ordinary duties, were not able to give the attention it deserved 
The present state of the appeal hie is as follows : — 


xtsA 


N caste or APMA1S — 


Decided. 

a 


% 


Instituted. 

| Pending. 

Upheld. 

Modified. 

| Upset. 

Remanded. 

— 

Otherwise disposed 
of. 

1 

! 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

a 

7 

180 

70 

1 

41 

15 

8 

1 

5 

! 

41 

• 


The number of cases still pending is very large; and if any of thoq^are * 
sent back for retrial aftor the settlement establishment is broken up, the in* 
convenience caused will be great. I find this question was raised in the 
earliest years of our operations by a circular letter from the Director, No. 7T.A., 
dated 15th March 1893, in reply to which Mr. Lvon suggested that, in award- 
ing oosts in the case, the Court may be asked to levy the costs for the reinquiry 
from the party by whoso fault it was rendered necessary. But the lower 
CouH is often as much at fault as the parties themselves. Mr. Caspersz, the 
present Special Judge, has not up to this time passed any appellate decisions 
of importance in cases drawn from this district. Tho chief of those that 
emanated from his predecessor wore reviewed in tny Annual Report for 
1896-97, but as their interest was transitory, 1 abstain from further reference to 
them in this report. 

309. Tho Special Judge has in every caso upheld tho power which we 

claim to scrutinize ‘compromises.’ When it is 
fixwUBd rwonUd r#nt * said that nearly ono quarter of the tenants in this 

district had their ronts onh&ncod as a consequence 
of these Operations, there may be those who would conclude that tho survey and 
settlement, which were undertaken to afford protection to the tenantry, have 
been turned against them to their harm. 1 have described at some length tho 
difficulties that faced the Settlement Officer when ho was called on to enforeo 
the provisions for the settlement of fair rents in tho earlier stages of the work ; 
so that the wav in which Mr. Colvin strove, in order that this work, which 
must necessarily bo heavy, might be conducted on principles equitable and 
just alike to the weak as to the strong, may be fully recognised and appreciated. 
‘And the Settlement Department has since then consistently laboured, by tho 
exercise of tho closest scrutiny, to modify rents which could not be accepted 
as fair. That the increase of rentals in a half-reclaimed district would be 
great was inevitable. It may then be asked : How do the Champaran raiynts, 
as a body, benefit by the settlement ? The ways, of course, aro manifold, but 
to emphasise its utility in connection with rent, a single illustration will suffice. 

Ghazipur, a permanent settlement district of the North-Western 
Provinces, was brought under survey and settlement in 1839-40. When 40 
or 50 years later the record of rights was brought under revision, rents were 
found to have increased by 16*94 per cent. In Muzafforpur, which was not 
surveyed and settled fifty years ago, rents have since increased by *34 per 
cent. The original settlement records of Ghazipur had not been maintained 
when they dune under revision, so that their success in maintaining tho ronts 
originally recorded was due to no such extraneous aid. I do not omit to notico 
that the original rent-rates in Ghazipur were high, nor do I anticipate that the 
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settlement record will be able to secure such stability to the low rent-rates»of a 
half-developed country like Chatnparan. It will, however, retard the advance* 
noent of ront-rates enormously, and so secure to the toilers of the soil a larger 
share of the unearned increment, • 

310. The statistical results of this work will now be examined in greater 
,, ... , . detail. In the following statement the percentage 

ii in o ur-ren w . 0 f ^ total number of holdings brought under suit, 
and the percentage of holdings in respect of which cases wire decided by 
compromise, after contest, ex-par te or by withdrawal are furnished:— 



311, To make the statement complete, a separate column, has been 
assigned to tho 285 holdings the rents of which were reduced without any 
specification of their treatment. Out of a total of 304,659 raiyati holdings 
(excluding rent-free), no less than 1 18,4 13, or 32 4 per cent., were brought under 
suit, and excluding cases withdrawn, fair rents were settled for 102,863, or 28 
por cent. Tho figuros are almost the same for both the subdivisions as far 
as numbers under suit go, but as more cases were withdrawn in the Bettia 
subdivision, the ultimate proportion of the holdings for which rents were settled 
oomes out somewhat higher in the 8adar. 

312. Tho reason why tho Bettia subdivision does notin this respect far . 
outstrip tho Sadar is because, while the supply of land is great, the demand for 
it is small. In fact, in the northern area the Bettia Raj did not file a single 
application to enhance rents, being apprehensive that this might lead to general 
desertion. Of tho holdings brought under suit, in respeot to 66*4 per cent 
there wore compromises and 16*1 per cent contests, while against 13’1 per cent, 
cases were withdrawn and against 4 9 per cent, decided exftirU, The pro* 

I mrtion of compromises is of course overwhelmingly large, and is 2 per cent 
uglier *n the Bottia than in the Sadar subdivision, 

313. doming to individual thanas, we find the largest number of institu- 
tions in Adapur, vis., 47 6 per cent., and fittingly so, as both the Madhuban 
Babu and the European factories there sued all tenants possible, Thana Bettia 
comes next with a percentage of * 1*4, but it was moetljr dealt with at the time 
when a single 8-anna stamp was required on an application, irrespective of the 
number of tenants joined in it. The smallest percentage is of course returned 
by Madhuban thana. 


Rixaeta. 



ferried m»3b*r. 
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8U In oonneetion with the method* of disposal, compromises return the 
iararest iewentoge, tie., 85*8 percent, in Gobindganj, where the Turkaulia 

S&'BnJPh * 


fKft Tik«ri find BiUUnar UOUIX oi naru^ nwvv v.-w — - ----- 

L nt ^emeBUefi of compromises were Bagaha and Dhaka, the landlord in one 
SbSuie^Bettia lfai and in the other the Motihari concern. Tll « 
eomnro2es were in Motihari tbana, 44-5 per cent., and in Adapur only 27 8. 
S^Sdned a portion of the Madhuban Babu’s villagoa, and while the 
J^aTwitbin easy reach of legal advice at Motihari, the latter is peopled 
by a peasantry both prosperous and independent. Of course, the oofltosts were 
* . Mih'e 4-/% ^mnrfrtmUOH. Thev were 

aspecuveiy i. iuey wuiv »»*■““ **• i--* ™- 

. » ^ i , " M lea /] f A fhA 


th« filaimg of the Bettia j&ai. auu ^ VA,V? — * . n , - 

land-owners of less influence. It is striking that c ^ 8 d ° 0Cur ^ "‘^ ^ 
cent only of holdings in Bottia, aB against 24*o m the Sadar. la-pat k eases 
everywhere A and au.aUe.1 in Adapur. The largeet pemmt^wa. 

laQohin 8 ^re2o n why more caaoe egaiuat toiunts wore withdrawn in tho 
Bettia than in the Sadar subdivision was partly because loss pressure coujjl hi 
brooght to bear, and partly because the jamabawh areas and other papers wore 
1 ms accurate The Bettia Raj hod to drop mnny cases m tappa Deorai vilion 
to At. r«i.teh The Kaumagar Raj partly through ita want of mfluanee, 

partly through ill kopt record., ha todo ^ ^ M .o« brought under 
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317 The rents were increased in 75,486, or 63 7 per cent, of the holdings, 
and redneedin 285, or *3 per cent. only. The existing rents were confirmed 
fa 27,112, «f 229 per cent, and no rent settled in 15,650, or lil per cant. 
There is wry little difference in the subdivisions! percentages, except the 
Urge number of withdrawals in Bettia, on which I have already commented. 



Strange to say, Madhuban shows the largest proportion of rants increarad/m, 
81*4 per cent., but it must be borne in mind that the cases were few, mainly 
brought by the Court of Wards, and canful discrimination was exercised in 
selecting holdings liable to enhancement of rent. Besides they included those 
of the Tetaria concern, in tbe villages under which, as I have described, the 
patwari himself used to receive rent for many fields not accounted for in the 
jamabtmdi. As expected, Gobindganj has the next largest percentage of rents 
increasod, viz., 77*7, followed by Dhaka. In Bsgaha, too, Ike* percentage is 
large, viz., 71*5. The lowest percentages are recorded against Motihan and 
Adapur, 52*2 and 47*0, respectively, the Madhuban cases being the cause. 
Indeed, it is in these two thanas that the existing rants were settled as 
fair in a vdry large number of cases, (43*4 and 37*9, respectively) against the 
distriot averago of 22*9. Instances or rents being reduced were everywhere 
iusignificafiUexcept in Kesaria, where it is more than 1 per cent. In some of 
the villages of the Pipra concern, the raiyats agreed to tulahnamas on condi- 
tion that, where the terms agreed upon led to reductions, the factory should 
consent to them as well. 


The fair rcmti settled considered. 


318. From holdings brought under suit we 
come to fair rents settled. 
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0*03 
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0-17 
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0 0 
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W*37 
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4*06 

MM 
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W 

0*09 
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0 0 

0-36 
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* 

Sadar Total ... 

5,91,098 

6,40,787 

1,74,801 

9720 

4.35,577 i 

(17*76 

31406 

3*64 

50,543 

3*05 

1,715 

089 

674 

*1 

009 

61.616 

8*76 


Qu«n Torn. n» 

9,33,9.19 

U>,!ft,7*0 

1,98,588 

ID'35 

( 

7,73,680 j 

7113 

54,505 
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90,990 

0*04 
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0 0 
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319. The existing rental, amounting to Rs. 9,33,939, was raised to 
Rs. 10,25,720, or by 9 8 per cent. The increase is highest in Bettia, viz., 11*6 
per cent., against 8 ; 7 in Sadar. Practically tho whole of the increase in both tracts 
was obtained under section 52 for increased cultivation, the amount added by sec- 
tion 30 due to enhancement of ront-ratos being infinitesimal. 753 per cent, of 
tlio fair rents were settled by compromise, the figure being 88*0 for Bettia, against 
67*7 in Sadar. 19*3 per cent, only was obtained by contest, but tho relative litigi- 
ousness of the two subdivisions is strikingly demonstrated by the fact that, while 
Bettia returns only 6*1 per cent, of tho fair ronts decreed after contest, the 8adar 
shows no less than 27$. The largest increaso, viz., 12*2 per cent., is shown by 
Bagahn, where 96*6 per cent, of the fair rents were decreed after compromise, 
and the. smallest in Adapur, viz., 6*3 only, where 63*2 per cent, of the fair 
rents were settled after contest. Indeed wo notioe that the percentage of com- 
promises and increaso almost go hand in hand. The only exception is Gobind- 
ganj, where compromise, though numerous, did not result in proportionately 
large increaso because, as I have said above, the laudlord had already assessed 
the excess before our operations began. It must further be remembered that 
the seemingly large increase in Madhuban, viz., 10*2 per cent., was obtained 
on a very small part of tho total area. 
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% Can-work under notion 10 6 of the Bengal Tenancy A«f of 1836. 

320. Our work in Champaran under this section has been as light and 

m simple as that under section 104 was heavy and 

ChaxamM* ntdmfitUui m difficult. While the latter affected over 25 per oent.* 

o I the holdings, the former barely touchod 8. The 
main cause of both is the predominance of the fiettia Raj. In Musaffarpur. 
where the landlords are leas powerful and tenants more intelligent, and careful 
of their rights than in Champaran, the position was reversed, the case-work 
under section 104 affeoting only 2*43 per cent, of the holdings, while that 
under section 106 affected 3*33 per cent. 

321. At the beginning of the operations, Mr. Colvin expressed a doubt, 

_ . . . . u whether, in view of the fact that the word “ ornis- 

Mhaitti djaenltiM. sion ” did not occur iu section 105, while finding 

a place in section 106 of the Act, an omission from the record couIU form the 
subject of a summary objection. The Director decided that it could. This 
error in drafting has been rectified in the Amendment Act of 1898. 

322. One other point deserves notice. Mr. Colvin in his deBire to mako 
the procedure for the hearing of summary' objections and disputes as workable 
as possible, argued that sections 105 (2) and section 106 should be read 
together ; that all applications for the correction of the rooord should bo filed 
in the same way, ana subject to the limit of timo imposed by section 106^2) ; 

— should 1)0 dealt With 


1’ - - A • _T 


satisfied witn a summary aeuisiuu. ijluu an tuuau ww* *• 
the operations would stul have been vory far from completion. 

Tbo advantages of course were that a period would be fixed within whioh 
disputes might be filed, and no dispute would bo beard twice, once as a 
summary objection, and again as a formal suit. Those are of no consideration 
try the ude pf tbe disadvantage named above. 

323. The total number of objections summarily decided was 12,432, 
|Tw number of objection!. distributed as follows : — 


Tsar. 

Number of 
objection! 
decided. 

1 

2 

/ “ 


, 1892-93 

48 

1893-94 

2,226 

1894-96 

1,097 

1896-96 

3,971 

1896-97 

4,050 

1897-98 

1,022 

1898-99 

18 


• 

Total 

12,432 


It is evident that this work was heaviest in 1805-06 and 1806-07, when 
the operations were confined for tbo most part to tbe southern half of the 
•district, lire number of objections again fell off when we went north to the 
Ragaha and Shikarpur thanw. 
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,36$ It Trill be noticed that Bettiah contributes the largest number of 
objections, bet it is explained away by two faeta— (1) that over 60 per cent, of 
its Cases relate only to trees, and to those I shall revert later on: (a) that the 
operations were ■commenced in this thana when the orders about oourttfees* 
were less stringent t h an those subsequently issued. Discounting this, it is 
Dhalm thana with its contingent of petty landlords and intelligent raiyats 
that needs the list. Then comes Adaptor with a prosperous tenantry to a lanre 
extent Oar bad terms with the chief landlord*, the Madhuban fiabu and the 
Morin Factory, particularly the former, and Gobindganj with its petty, rent- 
free i holders rad diart raiyats is a close third. Madhuban thana oovers a very 
»**•> but its percentage of objections to holdings is also small, smaller 
indeed than I should have expected in view of its proximity to Tirimt. 
Bagaha and Shikarpur oome of course at the end of the list. h>om the 
percentages of objections to holdings Adapur would appear to be the most 
litigious thana, with Motihari a close second. Dhaka ttad Gobindganj came 
next, followed by Madhuban and Bettia. Bagaha and Shikarpur are of course 
▼wry far behind. The district average, as has been said, is three objections to 
every hundred holdings. 

387. The following percentages are interesting, as indicating the relative 

Tht nature of objection*. numerical importance of the different kinds of 

objections: — 


Serial 

No. 

Nature. 

Percentage. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Zirat or bakasht . 

H7 

2 

Poaaesaioa 

1777 

3 

Ditto and rent 

3-05 

4 

Bent 

20MO 

6 

Do. and status 

*86 

e 

Produce rent ... 

1760 

7 

Status ... ... 

6-97 

8 

Trees 

1610 

9 

Area 

204 

10 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

6-69 


Total 

100-00 

l 


By far the moat important are those affecting rent. Indeed, including 
produce-rent and the coses in which question of possession or status was com* 
oined with rent, more thau half the total number of objections are accounted for. 
But it must not be inferred that there was anything like wide-spread rent dis- 
puting, such as was met with in Muzaffarpur. It can only be said that more 
than nuf of the insignificant amount of litigation of this class in this district 
‘referred to rents, but even so less than 2 per cent, of the holdings wero affected. 
As might be expected, Adapur thana is responsible for no less than 3 per cent, 
of the total number of purely money-rent objection cases, Bettia returns 17 
per cent, Dhaka with its petty proprietors scores 14, and Gobindganj comes out 
with 10 per oent., the rent disputes with the Turkaulia concern referred to in 
the section on attestation being the cause. Motibari returns only 7 per cent, 
fad the rest 6 and under. Turning to produce rents, we fifld the largest per- 
centages, 86 and 28, filed in Motibari and Gobindganj respectively. As the 
oases were mainly unooutested, the errors can only be attributed to careless attes- 
tation in 1894-85. It will be shown in the chapter on statistics that the area 
held on produce rents Is' very small. 

Objections regrading possession come next in importance, accounting for 
over 17 per oent. of the total number. Dhaka returns the largest number, 2* 
per cent., for this is the thana where petty proprietors abound. Then comes 
Gobindganj with 19 per cent, to whose petty rent-free holders, most numerous 
in tappas Sakhwa rad Bonewal, I have already referred. In Kesaria, where 
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substantial and intelligent tenants we many, and in the naighbour- 

hood of Kesaria, Dharampur and Dhaka, the peroM$a g® “ 16. In 4^pt! it 
is remarkably small, viz., eight only, shoving that the disputes then were, not 
about land, but only about its rent. In Motihari and Bettia the percentage is 
ten. ‘ 

It is noteworthy that out of 2,209 oases affecting possession, 672, or 25 
per cent., were between raiyat and raiyat. 

Third in numerical importance come the cases relating to trees. I have 
already described the controversy that centred round tile entry of trees at the 
commencement of operations. Final principles were not determined until after 
the attestation of the main portion of tho Bettia thana. Hence 56 Bar cent, of 
the objections of this class were filed in the Bettia thana, a circumstance which 
impairs the value of the statistics as a whole. When the other thanas came 
under attestation the main principles to be followed in entering trees had been 
determined. Hence fewer objections wore subsequently brought, bat they were 
fairly numerous in thanas Motihari and Kesaria, where maigo^planter*, who 
are very jealous of this right, predominate. 

The remaining dosses of objections can be dismissed in a few words. 
Only 0 per cent, wero with regard to status. About half were filed bjr tenants 
claiming to bo raiyats at fixed rates, but few of them suooeeded in making good 
the claim. Only ono per cent, of the objections was brought for the entry of 
lurttl as zirat (proprietor’s private land). Tho question is of no importance in 
this district, where a land-owner’s main objoct is to get his land available for 
cultivation, but lying waste, settled with raiyats. 

328. Although the disposal of summary objections constituted a minor 
branch of the operations in Clmmparan, I have anolysod their nature at some 
length, because a side fight is thus thrown on the quality of the work of attesta- 
tion officers and on its effect on tho relation of tenants to their landlords and 
to each othor. The procedure adopted in dealing with objections has been 
desoribod in the MuzatTarpur report, and being of 5 summary nature, does not 
requiro to bo repeated horo. ' . 

Case- to or k under section 10G oj the Bengal Tenancy Act". 


329. The progress mado year by year in dealing with disputes under 
, m ... section 100 was usfollows; — 

J ho tniount of work. 


Name of year. 

Number of 
disputes. 

1 

2 

2 _ . 

*> 

1893-03 

1 

27 

1893-94 ... ... I 

! 

203 

1891-05 ... ... I 

338 

1896-9G ... ... 1 

322 

1H96-97 

914 

1897-98 

1,886 

1898-99 

71 

! 

Total ... 

i 

8,251 


These cases did not affect even one khatian in a hundred, and barely mi. 
ceeed one per village. Their number was heaviest in 1896-97 and l8§7-96, 
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■'ft' ¥ area of 1895-66, which included 
the majerpo^ of the Seder •ubdivwion, was brought under dual publication. 
Ob the other hand, although wo published finally over 500 villages 5u 1808*99, 
«o nirtuberof cams disposed of m that year was only 71, once morn emphdiiS' 
«g bowaimple the work was in the northern parts of the district. The figures 
are analfeediii the Mowing table classifying the cases, thana by thana, ac* 
cording to^the nature of tire main issues involved : — 
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80 
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1ft 
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10 

0* 
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81 
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380, The following statement shows the percentages of the coses relating 
to each thana, and the percentage to the number 
, B Wt^rfd,. P »t«tot l old. of holdings in each thana:- 



Pkrokntaoe— 

NaHS Or THAHA. 

To the dis- 

To total hold- 


trict total of 

inga in the 


caiefla 

thana. 

1 * 

2 

8 

l. Bagaha 

•46 

•02 

2. Ski k a pa 

1-69 

•10 

8. Bettis 

1242 

‘58 

4. Adapur 

5. DUu ... 

27-00 

1012 

321 

•67 

6, Motihari 

20 36 

260 

7. Gobindganf 

1350 

•98 

.8 Keaarit ... 

7-50 

•58 

9. Madhakn 

6*86 

•87 

Total 

j 100‘00 

*81 


The largest number of cases comes from Adaper, the unfortunate arena 
of the struggles of thetappa Dubo Sabo reiyats with their landlord, the Madhu- 
bah Bribe. Motibari with its mahajans ana also with a portion of the Bobu's 
dehat within it towards the north, comm next with a percentage of 20. It is 
in these two thanes also that the percentage of cases to khatiaiu is the highest, 
vis,, 8 and 3 respectively, or taking one case to affect one ihatian, 3 kkatimt 
in every bundrea in Adapur and 2 in Motihari were affected by these disputes, 
as against the district average of only ‘81 Gobindganj, Bettis and Dhaka come 

l2 
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nest, each accounting for between 10 and 18 per cent, of the oaaeaf ' : Tbe 
Bettia percentage waa raised by a large number of oaaea brought by the Raj 
against petty rent-free holders. For the other thanes the figures are iO:®- 
significant that they do not require special mention. * 

331. The following table compares the nu« 
Tk* Mtmw of djipotot. merical importance of each class of case 


m 

Zirait ... * 


Percentage 
kio the total 
number of 
oases. 

•28 

Possession 

• • 

... 17-43 

Money-rent 

ss *«• 

... 39-68 

Produoe-rent 

• • • « 

... 2436 

Status 

• 1 • • • 

... 13-54 

Trees 

• ■ f •• 

... 1-45 

Area 

e» 

... -12 

Miscellaneous 

M ••• 

... 314 


Total 

... 10000 


332. Again the rent cases are tl\e most numerous, as expected. Adapur 

and Motihari head the list with the very high- per- 

Piiputei about r«at». c-ontages of 37 and 32 respectively, due to tho 

causes already enumerated. For tho rest, the percentages fall to 7 and under. 
There ia also another notioeable feature in the Adapur rent cases, while the 
number brought by the landlord was 430, only 68 were brought by the raiyata. 
This indicates the attompt made by the Madhuban Babu to wear down his 
raiyats into admitting as existing, rents that they had never paid. 

333. It has been explained how rent disputes had been going on between 
the Madhuban Babu and his raiyats for over 15 years, and that it resolved itself 
into the Babu claiming Re. 8 or 9 per bigha, while the tenants admitted only 
Rs. 3 per bigha. The Babu sued several of thorn under section 104 for the 
settlement of fair rents, but when he oamo to realise that the first issue that must 
be raised is u what is the existing rent,” and that its decision would, under the 
Full Bonch ruling in tho case of Dengu Kazi versus Nabin Kiasori Chowdhrani 
(Indian Law Roports, XXIV, Calcutta, 462), operate as res judicata to bar tbe 
subsequent trial of the Question, under sections 105 and 100, he withdrew moat 

* still pending, and after araft publication filed disputes under section 100 against 
all of the raiyats indiscriminately. In April or May 1897, when the famine was 
at its height, about 130 of these tenants came into head-quarters and admitted the 
Babu’s claim. Obviously they wero not acting as free agents, and I determined 
to postpone the cases until September, when a good bhadoi harvest would 
have put fresh heart into them. When September came most of the tenants 
withdrew these compromises, some asserting that they had not been filed by 
thorn, but by paid creatures of the Babu, who personated them. Some, on the 
other bond, filed ordinary petitions saying that they did not wish to contest the 
Babu’s claim, and the rent demanded could be entered as existing. They did net 
admit,' however, that they had ever paid these rents, so that the Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, Maulvi Syed Ahmed Ali Khan refused to aocept the petitions as 
compromises. Thus the raiyats have been given every opportunity demanded by 
justice and fairness to stand by their rights, but I believe many compromises 
have again been filed iu the Court of the Special Judge a$ Chapm, It must 
be recognised that when tenants are called on to attest compromises, so far 
from their homes, the risk of false personation is very formidable, and although 
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H lc tamely wwniwlaft d by the careful preoeu tions that Mr, Oaspersz adapts, it 
nre bsSyaamot be removed entirely.. J mentioned that the issue ol 
S^rST^lTjS»« moeHetfdfd u.nd«r motion XU Wb *n pom 
awSmS ^ tha same tenants were brought under section 106 , the Assistant 8«ttle% 
mmt Officer ol course dismissed them, the issae being rei judicata. In one of 
those eamed on appeal before the former Special Judge, a compromise 
traa oat in. which he accepted, though the grounds why the suit could not 
tie, we** deafly set forth in the original judgment. The matter was 
referred to Mr. Pennell, when officiating as Special Judge. He admitted 
that his predecessor's order was wrong, but said that he possessed no power to 
Wftew it* 

Site, The produce rent cases, with a percentage of 24 , oome nert. There 
also the list is beaded by Adapnr, whioh is responsible for no less than 259 oat 
of a total of 792 cases. But this tune it was not the Madbuban, Babu, bttt 
the Bettia Raj that figured as plaintiff. It had recently -acquired a big estate, 
called Bhopatpur estate, or more popularly speaking, mahal Narkatia m tapoa 
flahaa 0 f thana Adapur. Here the practice is for almost every tenant to hold 
a portion of his holaing on what is called the system of hunda rent, where* 
byhe stipulates to pay a certain amount of paddy, usually 10 to 20 raaunds 
per bigha, to his landlord, on a specified portion of his holding. Many of 
tho fimda claims were contested, and as the papors of the old proprietor s time 
were in oonfuskra, the Raj found itself at a disadvantage. The Manager tffied 
his best to settle these disputes even after they had come to Court, and achieved ^ 

a fair amount of success. . . - 

335. Next in numerical order stand the cases involving questions of 

possession. They are 407 in number, of whioh 166 . 

PitjmtM about poaMtaion. or over 33 p r cent., are between landlords and 

landlords. Of course the big landlords of tho district vory seldom fight 
with each other. But it is the numerous birtdars (rent-free holders), or more 
nronerly speaking, the purchasers of j>irt rightH, that have largely figured as 
KtiJunta inour Courts. The old Maliarajos of Bottia so far regarded it a 
meritorious act to make gifts of land to Brahmans, that there is hardly a village 
belo n g ing to the Raj in whioh some fort* aro not to be found. Many of these 
rent-free tenures have since been alionatod, and are now in other hands than 
those of Brahmans. Indeed, some have been sold twice over by the same man, 
the result being endless litigation. A very remarkable case of the kind capped 
up in Gobindganj. The keennesB of the contest was evidenced by the fact 
that over 80 witnesses were examined and several fictitious documents filed. 
The ease was dismissed by Paqdit Rama Ballabh Missra, but is still on appeal. 
Then cumin, land is given for the support of a temple or math. There are rival 
tot the endowment, and a dispute is filed. No cases aro more 
k^snlv contested or difficult to decide. Then the diara fort* gave a good deal 
of trouble, some of them* hod diluviated long ago, but at the time of survey 
extensive plots on the side of the Gandak, still covered with sand, were claimed 
a* fort* and the old ant* eaten tanad*, and in some cases even maps, wore jmt 
in ha mumort. The Bettia Raj always opposed them, and in many cases with 
success. *The title-deeds, though apparently genuine, always omitted the 
most important detail, viz., the boundaries, and the question of identity of 
* the land m suit with that in the tanad was always a very hard nut for the 

^^350, There were also a limited number of cases in which tho Raj had to 
goe its old mukarraridars, who were thikadars also in tho same village*, for 
having had their tMka lands surveyed withm their mnkarrart. In thana Motihari 
a of this k ind cropped up, in which over 100 witnesses jiad to be examined. 
The point thit the Raj mainly relied upon was that the present area of the 
mukarri wo* larger than the admittedly original area But tins was not 
ettCimh. them being ©o evidence of the specific plots encniachod on. I he 
defendant ccmpleteU met the claim by proving that the original settlement 
was made by certain boundaries which ho had not overstopped. Last, though 
«££Heoa£ come boundary disputes which it was often sought to revive under 
IhhiMetiop. But it was invariably found that the party aggrieved had not 
wevicosly appealed to the Collector against the decision passed under the 
'fiufij Ad, and consequently section 03 of the Act barred his smt. In a 
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few oases, however, where it was apparent that the boundary dispute had* beep 
wrongly decided, I ordered a re-enquiry and revision, , ’ 

837. The most intricate disputes filed were those between landlord And 

landlord, and they would pobably have been more numerous, but fo f 'the 
ruling, Pundit Saraar vertut Meajan Mirdka (Indian Law Reports, Volume XX L 
for 1894, Calcutta Series), which found that the decision of the Revenue 
Officer did not oust the jurisdiction of the Civil Court. Indeed, job the strength 
of this ruling Mr. Colvin struck off many pending disputes, bnt undeaf superior 
orders they were restored to the file. The Amendment Aot has now removed 
all ambiguity. . ♦ . 

838. The only other class of dispute that needs detailed reference is 

* , that connected with status, accounting for over IS 

Difpot«i about itat«>. .per cent, of the total number. Some of the oases 

of course* tvose out of the claims of tenants to hold at fixed rents, but the 
question arose whether, when a landlord sued for the cancelment of this^ status 
entered in the record, the onus was on him, or on the tenant. Mr. Colvin held 
the former view and dismissed a suit, the landlord having failed to discharge 
the onus. But the High Court on appeal held that, having regard to the special 
provisions of section 60 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the onus should, in. the 
first instance, have been thrown on the defendant, i.e. the raiyat, who ought to 
have been asked to prove tho antiquity of bis holding and continuity of the 
sain'd rate for 20 years to establish the statutory presumption in his favour. 
The plaintiff should thon, and not till then, have been called on to rebut it. 

' The^baro fact of an entry in the record roado after a summary enquiry did 
not absolve, in their opinion, the raiyat from this responsibility. Presumably, 
under tho Amendment Act tho onus bub been shifted on to the* 4 "ldlord by final 
publication taking place prior to the filing of disputes. Another difficulty 
arose in the trial of section 104 oases in 1894-95. The Motihari concern was 
fighting some of its tenants for enhancement of rate under seetion SO. bnt they 
hnd been attested as holding at fixed rates (sharamoyan). Mr. Lyon’s instruc- 
tions to tho case officers were to frame a preliminary issue on this subject, and 
to call on the raiyats to establish their right to the presumption before the land- 
lords were asked to moot it. In short, the general principle was that every 
raiyat must be presumed to be a settled raiyat. If a higher standard is olaimea. 
the onus iB on the raiyat. If a lower standard is olaimed, it is on the landlord 
to prove it. But now a superior presumption will lie in favour of a finally 
published entry, and the onus muBt He on him who would challenge it. But 
the greatest number of status suits are traceable to other origins. Sometime 
ago the Bettia Raj made a systematic attempt to resume ana assess what it 
called invalid birts. The birtdars were called on to execute kabuHgait for 
rents purposely pitohed low. Some birtdars, however, refused to execute 
kabultyats, while others who executed them would pay no rent. In such cases 
tho claims of the Raj failed, but there were also many cases in which genuine 
kabuliyaU had been registered, were produced, and regular payments proved* 
These birtt were therefore recorded aB u bandobatti” (or assessed) birti, and 
the owners, when they had no raiyats under them, aB u birt bandohuti kaemi." 
or, in other words, they were classed ns settled raiyats, but the word il btri 
bandobutH ” was added to differentiate them. 

839. Again there were several other cases in which the Raj sued its 
tikadors for having fraudulently got occupancy holdings recorded fictitiously in 
the name of their relations or servants, the holdings being really in their own 
possession as thikadars and not as raiyats. It was oontended that the rights 
had not been acquired before the thikadars’ leases were taken. As the leases 
had been running admittedly from time immemorial, this was a contention not 
easily rebutted, but the thikadars often succeeded in producing road cess 
jamaoandti bearing the Manager’s signature, with the holdings in disputes 
actually entered as recorded in our papers, and the plaintiff in the face of them 
usually failed to make good his claim. These cases, unlike those relating to 
*' birt bmdobcuti” were generally brought forward at tire dispute stagefcar 
the fist time, without a preliminary enquiry under section 105. 

340. The number of native thikadars and birtdars is very considerable 
in thanas Bettia, Gobindganj and Kesaria, birtdars being meet prevalent in 
the first two thanas, and thikadars in the first and the last Consequently It 
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w*s ip these three thaaaa that the cases of this class were largely instituted, 
the percentage* being— 



Insll ... 63 


The cases of other classes require no comment, but it will be notioed and under* 
Mood that disputes about trees account for only 145 per emit, of tkoso filed. 

$411 A certain amount of historical interest centres round this subjeot. 

■ . .... . In the first two years of our operation^ when no 

* * J£m Court-fee was levied for 105 sootion cases, only 

one fee of 8 annas was prescribed for those under section 106. dH 1894-95 
the Government of India passed orders that ad valorm Court-foes should be 
levied on disputes. But the difficulty was what value to assign to our decreosj 
especially as no specific relief was grontod. Acting on the advice of the 
Special Judge of Muzaffarpur, Mr. Lyon, the then Settlement Officer, classed 
them all as declaratory decrees, so that the amount of Ceurt-foo leviable was 
Rg. 10 for e&oh plaint undor schodulo li, clauso 17, section 3 of the Court- 
fees Act. The Board, however, expressed a doubt of tho necessity for 
imposing so high a foe, and ultimately it was decided that, as those ccftried 
the consequential relief of amending the entries where necessary, in the rooord 
of rights, thore was nothing to prohibit the foo being levied, according to the* 
market value of each claim at the prescribed rate. Since then this prSotico 
has continued, having once only been slightly threatened by the “ Upadhya 
Thakur ” ruling referred to in the section dealing with the settlement of fair 
rents. In all cases, tho plaintiff gives a viduation, which, if challenged by the 
defendant, is made tho subject of a soparate issue, and determined after taking 
evidence. Tho Court also somotimes revises the valuation where it is too low. 
Instances, however, ariso that do not admit of a proper valuation in money, as, 
for instance? disputes in regard to status. There a fee of R«. 10 is demanded. 
From a description that 1 have given above of tho status oases, it will be 
readily conceded that so largo a fee cannot be taken to operate generally as a 
hardship. 

Api*»U. 342. I will conclude with statistics of appeals— 


App«*n. 


No. or Apmaij— 




Decided. 


Upheld. Modified. Upset. jl 1 , emended. 



As for as this statement goes, the result is not unsatisfactory, but a very large 
numberof appeals havo yet to be disposed of, their decision, after the Settlement 
Department Las been disbanded, will not, 1 hope, cause any practical difficulty. 

843. The most important disputes in Champanm were without doubt tiro 

Mudhuban Babu’s cases, and their history justifies. 
*pph<»- j n m y opinion, the reflection that, whore agricultural 
conditions are very backward and the tenantry 
depressed, a formal judicial procedure carries with it many inherent drawbacks 
and dangers. The Amendment Act of 1898 has confirmed and strengthened 
this procedure, perhaps rightly so, because it was framed for the whole of a 
province, in most of which the tenantry is in an advanced state of enlighten* 
ment and independence. In such conditions a judicial procedure is robbod 
of most el itil dangers, and probably gives more general satisfaction. Where, 
however, development is backward, as in Champaran and several other parts of 
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Bihar, the position of an ignorant tenantry, if threatened by a powerhxland 
grasping landlord, is precanon*. and their main security lies in we trial oftbe 
disputes by the Department that has framed the record of rights. Where, however, 
their heart fails them, their condition is desperate. 


Draft Poblica^iow. 

344. The following statement shows the progress of the Fork ljndw this 
Progress. head in Champaran year by year:— 


Ye>r. 

No. of 
village*. 

Rku ask*. 

1 

2 

3 

1802-93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898 99 

71 

224 

311 

682 

714 

889 

Nil 

1 

l 

Total 

2,841 



345. Tbe rules, both old and new, require that “ an officer, not below tile 

rank of a kanungo,” should be deputed to publish 
The staff. the records. , On the 10th December 189.3, Mr. Mao 

E herson, Director of Land Records, sent round a oircular (No. 3297S.) enquiring 
ow the rule had worked in practice, what cluss of men had been generally 
appointed to the work, and whether there was any necessity of prescribin g 
any minimum pay for them. The class of officer employed in work 
was found to differ considerably in different settlements, in Champaran the 
kanungos were recruited from pcehkars and men of that status. This was 
in aocord with the rule framed by Mr. Finucane as Director of Land 
Records in 1880, which has sinoe been generally followed in Bihar. 
Under the attestation rules, kanungos receive Rs. 25 per month and are allowed 
two peons to call the villagers together. Their programmes are drawn out pro- 
viding for the publication of about 1,200 plots a day. 

340. According to the old Government rulos under the Tenancy Act the 

draft publication was to come off after the settle- 
T e prow ure ment of fair rents, and the records after publication 

were to bo left in tho “village landlord’s cutcherry” for a month. 

Sir Charles Elliott condemned the rules iu his letter, dated 30th Feb- 
ruary 1894. He observed that the draft publication “should be done tut soon 
as possible after tbe attestation, while the nearing of it is fresh in the of, 
the porsons concerned.” He added : “It cannot be thought of that valuable 
original records should lie deposited in such sheds as are often called the land* 
lord’s cutcherry without any security against white-ants, damp, fire, theft, and 
fraud, and 1 cannot understand how such a rule can have beau framed. 

Sir Charles Elliott’s view was that the landlords should get foils of the 
parchas with tbe arras of each field filled up free of cost, and that a period ©f 
three months should elapse in every case between draft and final paolicatioB, 
tbe record in the interval remaining open for inspection in the settlement 
office or that of the Assistant Settlement Officer in charge of the oirole. 

347. While these amendments were under consideration, Mr. Colvin had 
to decide what course to adopt in regard to tbe villages that had been or were 
being attested in the season 1893-94, He drew up a set of rules, which he 
forwarded to the Director with his letter No. 203, dated 18th March 1894, the 
principal features of whioh were that tile draft publication was to be done before 
settlement of fair rents, the kanungo was to receive petitions under Motion 106, 
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but mot under section 106, and that instead of having the record in the 
knell oW’s cutcberry, a fair copy of the terijes of the k kalians was to bo delivored 
over to the landlord’s agent for the preparation of potitions of objection or 
dispute. The arrangomont about the terijts was come to, just after the 
Lieutenant -Qnvomor’s visit to Betlia, at the special request of Mr. Gibbon. 
After these rules had worked for some time, tho Manager prof erred an appeal 
to the Board, pointing out that all that was done to publish the draft was to 
read out the contents before a few tenants, that it was dono boforo the 
of fair-rent cases, and also that the records woro not deposited in his 
cutchorry. His complaint was that the wholo procedure was contrary to the 
rules ‘aud worked to the injury of tho estate. 

.'148. Mr. Colvin, with jusuliable indignation pointed out that Mr. Gibbon 
had himself declined to bo responsible for the records, had himself suggested 
the preparation of tcrijes and the procedure hail boon adopted *witn his 
acquiescence, aud that the Revenue officer was bound to liefer publication only 
where section 104 cases were filed within tho prescribed timo. Tho Director, 
while pointing out certain technical irregularities, generally endorsed Mr. 
Colvin’s views, but tho mattor was not sot at rest until the Government of 
India ruled that draft publication was to bo done after tho settlement of 
fair rents. Then Mr. Gibbon (some of his barfed fair-rent cases being accepted) 
withdrew his appeal to tho Board. 

349. All tho draft publication in tho district wns thereafter dorffl in 
accordance with the Government of India’s instructions, and as fair-rent cases 
were filed in most villages, very few woro draft published direct 1>^ tho* 
attestation offieir. Kanungoos woro sent out from head-quarters for this purpose, 
and thoir work wns necessarily subjected to tho slenderest supervision. It 
is a matter for satisfaction that the Amendment Act of 1898 and the rules 
framed under it authorising draft publication to be done immediately nftir 
attestation, has provided a partial remedy, for the kanungo attached to ouch 
camp is always liable to surprise visits, from the Assistant Settlement Officer, 
who is carofqlly enjoined to make them at irregular intervals. 

Finai. Pijulication. 

350. Tho agency employed for both kinds of publication was similar, but 

for final publication the kuuungocs were more 
Progrcn*. carefully selected, and were allowed three instead 

of two poons, tho work gonorally being more scattered. Tho outturn of final 
publication year by year is as follows : — 


1894-95 ... 


... 

1895.99 .. 

. * . • • . 

•'170 

1890-97 ... 

• • • , , t 

Ml 

1807-98 . . 

• . • ... 

77.* 

1898-99 

• 

hi ... 

Total 

fiw7 

2,811 


Thus final publication was not begun until tho second year after draft 
publication, but some delay at the commencement of entirely original work 
when principles and procedure were still undecided, was inevitable. Final 
publication, except as complying with a legal formality, was before tho Tenancy 
Act was amondeu a mere waste of money. The sorvico of a notice by a peon 
would have been a sufficient substitute. Tho fair copies of the record el 
rights are never distributed to parties at final publication, but when costs 
are recovered, the acquisition of those being tho object •that induce them to 
pay the costs so readily, and if any clerical errors have crept in, the parties 
detect them not by final publication, but by the scrutiny of their fui» copies 
subsequently received. 

351. Although not much practical utility accrued from final publication, 
yet the procedure involved considerable practical difficulty. Disputes under 
section 100 could be instituted at any time before final publication, and n<> 
limit of time was fixod within which they had to bo filed. The original idea 
was that final publication should bo doforrod until all disputes were* decided, 
and in consequence it riot unfrequeutly happened that a day or two prim 
to that fixed for final publication a landlord put in one unimportant case, so 
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• as to get leisure for preparing others, and so on ad infinitum. Progress was 
terribly hampered and I introduced tho system of piece-meal final publication, 
„. . ... the Legal Remembrancer, who *\vas consulted, 

1W~1 having ruled that tliii mi legal. Under this pl.» 
only tho k fustians or khewat entries affected by pending disputes were exempted 
from finnl publication on tho day fixed. This remedy, howovor, was not without 
its drawbacks, for it mount the expense of deputing a kanungo two or even 
more times to a village before the final publication was completed, for uuder 
tho law of 188') the record of rights had to be read out locally. 

852. There was another difficulty connected with tho work, Itofore the 
. present system of village case registers was intro- 
plotcd record* ultra viitt. ouceil, a low village records wore finally published 

while some objection cases were still undecided. 
Doubts we're entertained as to whether the (Settlement Officer could cancel tho 
final publication. Tho Legal Remembrancer was consulted by the Director, 
and his reply was in the affirmative. Ho pointed out that final publication 
under the circumstances was ultra vires and therofoiorcvocablof Director’s letter 
No. 2f>H. of 1827). 

Office Woiik. 

352. Tills report would be incomplete without a reference to tho mass of 
1 M . . unostentatious work done in the office at hoad- 

miH ' m **’ quarters. A list of the departments and the number 
•of tho staff employed when the operations wore in full swing is given below: — 
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FroaiVLese statements an idea of the magnitude and variety of the work in 
obtained. 

334. In the Muzaffarpur report a full account has been given of the 

• English office, tho department for issuing cbpios 

Englu o <-©. to tho public, ami tho systom of accounts. 

356. When tho survey records arc received, they are huntlod over to the 

cure of tho Record- keeper, who enters them in tho 
JJecord-rtfom. proper registers. Tho registers and tho system’ 

under which they are kept have also boon fully explained in tho Muzaffarpur 
report. The programmes of attestation were drawn up at head-quarters, und 
then the record went through the various stages of attestation, section 104 work, 
draft publication, and section 1U5 work, allot' which have already been discussed 
at length. In Cham paran the section 10 1 cases were so numerous Jihat draft 
publication had ordinarily to be dono from head-quarters, whereas m Muzaffar- 
pur, where the cases were few in number, it was done directly from tho attestation 
camps. The disposal of case work nfter the completion of attestation took as a 
rule quite si* months. After that tho records were placed in tho Sarishtadar’s 
hands to be checked. 

330. Cases under all throe sections of the Act (104, 10) and 100) went 

straight to tho Head I'oshkar’s department, where 
Homll e>hkar » dcjiartiuent. f| u . stamps were punched. 'They were then for- 
warded to the record room for an office report as to whether they had Teen 
filed within the prescribed period, Ac. When they oamo back to tho Head 
Peshkar with this report, ordois as to their registration were passed. —The 
Head Peshkur entered them in the general register and their nmnlars only* in 
the muuzuwar registers, keeping tin m in uuiuzawur bundles as long as they 
were not referred to any officer for disposal. After disposal, they were returned 
by tho case officers concerned direct to the record-room. The principal and 
most important improvement on tho original system in this ofliee was the 
introduction of immzawur registers iw iStt.j-'.Mi, wiiieh greatly facilitated tho 
disposal of all eases connected with one village at the same time and rendered 
their oversight impossible. 

337. The work of the Sarishtadar’s department culls for a more detailed 

explanation. In this department the record now 
Ihr- hmmliUulitr * acp.irtm nt g 0 , H through three stages, — (/) j( vnh (check and 

tr ij wi iting), (ii) iu/’i/ (copying), (iti) tn<>h<ili ! t (comparison) and mouitxi (final 
check }. 

( i) janch and l rij writing is the initial stage, where the record is sub 

jeeted to a tlftnough overhauling. 

. Jiinrh (ills. L ) ^]j (orrections made in accord - 

anco with tie orders passed by tho attestation offieer are 
checked, and orders of amendment not already complied with 
, ate* carried out, Tho i ntries in the columns for fair rent aro 

compared with the fair rent schedules and the record further 
corrected, if so required by tho orders passed under section 103. 

• The area and plots of every tenant or holding are next, totalled 

up, and the entries are then abstracted into a form called the 
it) ij. The first portion of the woik is done by muburrirs who 
worked as munsarims in attestation camps, and the sicornl by a 
separate stuff paid at conti act rates. 1 may add that tho lutter 
also prepare a fui tin r abstract of the Urif in a form called the. 
afjxhwiroy the village abstract, which 1 shall discuss in a later 
chapter. The record with its terij and yothtuura is aguin 
subjected to a clmck by the janch peshkar, the head of a janch 
squud which usually consist of 1 munsarims, 1 jn'i-hi miilmrrir 
and 3 terij nuihuirirs beside# the peshkar, and lias records of 
ceitain attestation camps ul lotted to it for examination. The, 
next stage is the sarishtudar » check done by him with the aid 
of his assistants, generally one or two in number, alter which 
i ho record is passed on to the Copying department. 

(A) The Safai department is another very large section of the vernacular 

office for copying. Thin depart - 
Saf'jt <e>j‘vi*tg). meat is manned by one lloud 

M % 
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Supervisor and his peshi muharrir, -with two or thro# supervisors 
under him according to the amount of the work to be done, and 
a set of safai mulmrrirs grouped into squads one under each 
supervisor, making up a total of 40 to 60 men. > 

(m) The third process is mcaina whero a moaina munsarim after sum* 

, . , , marily checking the hhewat and 

Moaina (finni chock.) khatian undertakes the work of com* 

parison. He is assisted by three muharrixs,' ono in charge 
of the original, and the other two of the maliki and raiyati 
copies respectively. The munsarim himself takes charge of the 
Collcetorate copy, which eventually becomes the record-of-right, 
as it is this copy which is sent out for final publication. 

368. J?y those throe processes all inaccuracies are, as far as possible, 
brought to light. When any inaccuracy or apparent discrepancy is found, it 
is at onco entorod in a prescribed form. Those notes known as badars (literally 
mistakes), aroput up before tho Assistant Settlement Officer in charge of tho office 
daily for orders. The work expanded with tho expansion of the field of our 
operations. It was heaviest in 1895-96 and 1896*97, particularly in the latter 
year, when the records of the major portion of the Sadar subdivision, embracing 
the nioro important parts of the district which had boon attested in 1895-90 wero 
taken in hand. It is noteworthy that in the iirst year of tho office work there xvas 
no check oxeept janch or the initial stage. Mr. Colvin dovisod a rulo according 
to which the janch munsarim used to get paid an anna per mislako detected at 
janch, over and above his pay. This was meant to guard against the munsarim 
shirking his work and carelessly passing over any bad error. But tho system 
prosnpposod too few errors and had in consequence to be abandoned. It was 
replaced by provisions for closer chock. Tho first step towards this was taken 
in 18D4-95 when the Harishtudur was mado to check the records again after janch 
with tho aid of his assistants. The next and final stop was tho introduction of 
monina in 1895-90, when the copied records instead of being entrusted to 
ordinary comparers wero placed in charge of an experienced munsarim, who did 
tho comparison along with the comparers in the way described above. So the 
whole system grew as our oxperionee of the work inoroai-ed. The regular and 
detailed system of registers for ovorv department is nlso a result of gradual but 
steady attempts at improving all the branches of the work. 

359. Tlio khmats in Cluimpnran wero simple and so one of tho principal 

sourcos of mistakes m tho records was absent. Hut, 
Daiiavt (miHUko*).^ on the othor hand, the villages were very large — a 

fruitful source of error and endless trouble in terij writing. Tho largo size of 
the villages was especially troublesome when the terij aroa totals did not at onco 
tally with the Uiamra. For a discrepancy of '01 the muharrir had to retotal 
many thousands of plots and numerous khatians to find out the orror, whereas 
had tho number of plots been small, little difficulty would ha* r e been experienced. 
In kite wain sometimes the shares of several joint-proprietors or tenurc-holderB 
wero found to have been improperly worked out, as they did not total up to 10 
annas. Then the column for the terms of leases was often found blank and had 
to be filled up, as the information was specially required in computing costa 
This entailed summoning the lease-holder. In khatians sometimes the arrange- 
ment of records was not found to have bum mado strictly according to the order 
of the khewat , ami not infrequently a raiyat of a britdar was put together with 
those of the propiiotor o*- tho principal tenure-holder of the village. These 
errors all took time to detect and rectify. Then, ngain raiyats with the same 
name scorn to bo uiQro common in Cliamparan villages than elsewhere, a sure 
cause of confusion. Similarly, people are often found to have holdings in 
two villages ou only ono rent, and tho rent was sometimes entered by mistake 
in both and without any reference to the other holding. All this bad to be put 
right at janch. Partition of the interest of joint raiyats in annas was also a 
source of orror as in the case of landlords. In the case of non-occupancy 
raiyats, tho term for which tho holding has been in existence was sometimes 
found omitted. Then, tukras or subdivision of plots also led to error. Some- 
times even the name of a village was not found to be the same in all the papers, 
and khasra map aud hhatian had to bo brought into agreement. In preparing 
t*r\j«s a plot or two would bo discovered not extracted from the khasret into the 
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khatim)&t all. I do not think it will servo any purpose to multiply these 
instance? of error. They diminished os our system of attestation, and tho 
attestation peshkar’s check, improved. Indeed, lutterly it was very rare to come 
across *an order of the attestation officer improperly carried out or uot carried . 
out at all. Badars became fewer and fewer as a record progressed through 
check and moaina, and very few errors were found during computation. Most 
of the important changes in office procodure were introduced after tho field 
season of T895 06 . They came opportunely, as much of tho attestation of thut 
year was difficult and complicated. 

The next stage was final publication. I have already discussed its diffi- 
culties in a preceding paragraph with special reference to tho cast's filed under 
section 106. Tho only* point hero noticeable is the inconvenience experienced 
in correcting records, alter fair copy, in accordance with decrees pasted under 
this section. Tho Sarishtadar was specially in charge of this portion of tho 
work with a muharrir under him. Those corrections necessitated scoring through 
existing entries in the records and ns refuiring was in many cases neit her possible 
nor permissible, the alterations have been allowed to romain iu the record duly 
attested, of course, by the Sarishtadar. 

360. After finul publication tho record was passed on to the Computation 

~ , . , . deportment, whero costs to be recovered from tnaliks 

and raiyats were computed. As the assessment of 
maliki costs was rathor complicated, it was done by a stall' of muhamrs 
drawing fixed pay, tho raiyati portion being done by muliamrs at contract costs. 
Both were checked by a clieckor who looked after the work of three maliki and 
three raiyati muhurrirs. The record thus for tho last timo pnssed through u 
detailed .check eliminating any inaccuracies which lmd escaped tho vigilance of 
the Sarishtadtr’s department. A brunch of thin department jwtid by contract 
filled up tho printed forms of receipts and counterfoils ior tho use of the recovery 
camp, besides preparing a schedule of asscsseos to accompany t he notice served 
on ouch village announcing the arrival* of tho recovery camp and fixing the 
centre and date of collection from the village concerned. 

Tho maltfci and raiyati copies of the record were then made over to 
the Collection department to be distributed among the paying assessors, and 
tho original, with tho Collectorate copy, sent back to tho record-room. The 
importance of tho working copy Ijecomes vested in the Collectorate copy from tho 
timo of final publication, and tho original boing of no further use, is destroyed, 
while the latter is hound and deposited in the Collector’s record-room. 

The broad outlines of this phase of our work have been given above as 
far as the space at my disposal permits. I have made no attempt, to <1 escribe 
tho various registers each department keeps. They were tho sumo as those 
used in Muzuffurpur, and in tho report of that district specimens have been 
furnished. An examinutiop of them will show that the Assistant ttdtlemcnt 
Officer at head quarters had enough to look after, and tho case work that he lmd 
to do in addition kept his hands very full. 

361. I shall conclude this sketch by a hiiof 

«; «•*> »«*• »» 

Collector. they are: — 


(a) The record-of-rights, including the khneat , khalian and tcrij and 

the rccord-of-iight certificate all bound together, village by 
village, the map being placed in a packet attached to the 
cover. 

(b) The khasrag. 

(c) The records of cases and of boundary disputes, those for each villugo 

in a bundle by itself. The volumes and bundles are arranged 
in maueawar order. 

(d) Tho statistical records in which are brought together, thana by thana, 

the mi lan khagra, jin war statement, agricultural statistics, 
the tcrij yoshwara and transfer statistics for <ach village in the 
thana according to its serial number. 

(e) The village notes, too, as far as available, have been made over to 

the Collector in thavawar order. 

(/) Tho principal registers of cases, accounts and recoveiy. 
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Tbo arrangement was exactly similar to that followed in Muzaffaymr, and 
is described at length in the report of that district. * 

362. ThiB perhaps is tho most appropriate place for a short reference to 

what has been done in the way ofc maintaining 
Maintenance o reeor s. tjie records in the district, though the history 

of the question generally has been reviewed at length in that dealing 
with the Muzaftarpur operations. Tbo Land Record Maintenance Aot [III 
(B.C.I of 1895] has so far been introduced in thana Bettia 'only. In 
1894-95, mutation registers were prepared for all tho villages finally published, 
till then, in the thana, and made over to the Collector in July 1895. On the 
5th of August 1895, a mutation office was opened at Bettia in charge of the Sub* 
Registrar. While submitting my annual report for that year in the following 
October, I observed that it was too early yet to judge of the success the 
Act was likely to gain here, especially as the landlords hud not as yet paid up 
their dues and consequently had not their copy of tho records with them, but 
I also added “that owing to the predominance of the Raj and indigo factories 
in the Bettia thana, tho circumstances of that area are ho peculiar as to render 
any success which may bo met with there in working the Act inapplicable as 
a criterion for tho greater part of the rest of North Bihar.” The actual 
situation, however, began to be realised after the Act had worked for a year. 
It was found that up to 80th September 1 897, 1,916 cases were filed, of which 
8$8 were instituted under section 8 of the Act by transferees, who obtained 
possession by mortgage, salo or gift, 74 under section ft by persons claiming by 
succession, and 1,054 were under section 22 of the Act, where the Sub-Registrar 
himself took cognizance. The villages for which mutation registers had boon 
prepared, contained 52,056 tenants. The number of applications filod therefore 
whs only 3 # 8 per cent, of tbo total number of holdings. Of this, 1*7 per cent, 
was covered by sales, mortgages or gifts, only OT by succession, while those 
in which tho Sub-Registrar took the initiative came to 2 per cent. I therefore 
remarked in the annual report of that jeur, u that the mam use to which the Act 
has been put so far, is to u fiord additional facilities to money-lenders, or poisons 
of that class, to oust raiyats from their holdings without the landlords’ know- 
ledge, and that, heirs succeeding to u holding on tho death of tho former owner 
do not take the trouble to get their names recorded in tho mutation register.” 

865. Detailed enquiries were made in the succeeding year as to the 
number of transfers which had actually occurred that were registered, and a 
special report, in my letter No. 12111., dated 20th May 1898, was .submitted on 
the subject. Thirteen villages, containing 2,778 holdings and 14,425 plots, 
were selected for enquiry, and in them 871 separate transfers alTecting 770 
holdings were found to have, taken place since the final publication. Of the 
original area of 1,090 acres, 2,455 acres, or 22 per cent., lmd been transferred. 
Of tho 2,778 holdings, 250, or 8 per emit., were transferred by succession. Of 
the total transfers, 26 per cent, were duo to this cause, 5 per cent, to sale and 
moitgage each, 4 per cent, to permanent exchange, and 5o per cent, to 
abandonment, of w fitch 27 was w itlumt resettlement and 28 with resettlement. 
The enquiries were made just after tho last famine, which accounts for the 
largo number of abandonments. Now on comparison of these results with 
those ohtuined by the Bettia Mutation office, it was found that out of the 874 
alterations, only 75, or 8'5 per cent., had been registered, and of these 75, 
70 were by sale and mortgage. Not a single easo of resettlement, exchange, 
or new settlement had been registered, and only one case of abandonment 
without resettlement, out of 218, had been tukeu notico of. In succession only 
3 cases of 230 were so noted. 

364. Turning to tho returns of tho Mutation office; theso enquiries 
served to confirm the conclusions already arrived at. Applications were filed 
in 2,302 cases, of which 907 were by mortgage, sale, or gift, 76 by succession, 
and 1,379, which wore taken cognizance of by the Sub-Registrar himself, under 
section 22. Tho figures for succession were exceptionally bad. The kanungo 
found 8 per cent, of successions in the villages under enquiry, and by applying 
tho percentage to the whole area under tbo Mutation office, that was finally 
published at the same time with those villages, the total number of transfers 
under this head should have boon 4,160, of which 76 only bad found their 
way into the mutation icgistere. 
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36iL In view of these results, Mr. Kerr fend I concurred in thinking the 
Act to we ngt only a total failure here, but worse, for it solely operated to 
benefit the mahajaus, the very last class to require such encouragement, 

rbo following extract from the report fully sots forth my conclusions, on 
the point:— 

44 In Champaran the population is sparse, and the available land plenty; Iho land- 
lords are big and all-powerful, their tenants ignorant, apathetic and improvident, who 
have not bee# compelled by circumstances to loarn the value of tenant right* and ivho* 
when they got into difficulties, throw up thoir land and go elsewhere. Now all eases 
of abandonment the present sjvtom does not touch, because the Act does not lay the 
landlord umjer any obligation to reghtcr transfer* and agricultural conditions being so 
unsettled, 03 I have described, it is obvious that parties can have no very htiong 
inducement to register successions. The only transfers the Act cun ho said In have dealt 
with in any way effectively are sales, and in the case of Champai un, 1 think there is 
nmoh force m the objection taken by Mr. Kerr that their registration strengthens the hands 
of tho very men whoso influence wo should seek to dimmish, namely, jho professional money* 
lenders. In this respect tho positions ol Muaadiirpur end Champaran are very different. 
The money-lender in Muxaffarpur is usually a welbto-do raiyat, rendent in the village. 
The people are very thrifty und fairly inkdligvmt, and set u very high value on their 
oooupany rights* The landlords nre, lor the most part, petty, and, although they usually 
claim that their sanction to transfer by sale is neoes«aiy, they ud\auco the rluim merely iu 
tho hopo of getting Miami* In ('Iiumparan, on the otlier hand* tho money-lenders are as a 
rule non-resident and non-agriculturists, The people, as 1 have said, are ignorant and thrif:- 
lew. while the landlords, being big and powerful, have always exercised the right of refusing 
to acknowledge such transfers, and tho Civil Courts have' incepted this right as existing. 
W hero land is plentiful and cultivators scarce, it is quite just and pinpor that landlords should 
©xoreifio this right, for the cultivators, if impoverished, do not Imsitule to h*avo thoir estates 
and go elsewhere to start aficsh. In Mu/.uifarpur 1 can see no objection to vostin^in 
raiyata the absolute power to transfer their lands hv sale. They would obtain a much belter 
price than they do at present, and they can he trusted not to jmrt permanently wit h their 
lands if they can possibly avoid doing so, but iu Ohampanm oueumhtauees am very different ; 
there the rnivat requires protection against himsell, un 1 the lnndhud is personally interest od 
in protecting him. In these, oimmnt ancon, I l>«*g to rocomimnd that the licit itt imitation 
offieo bo abolished. Tho selection of Bet tin thwin us a locality in which to try an experiment 
of ibis sort was ill-advised. Subsequently, if iho syslom gam hucccsm olfowhut m, oilmen might 
be opened in Ilk* south of the distiiot where ngiicultuinl eondit ium< approximate to tlioso 

{ prevalent in Tirhuf, hut Champaran is tlio lust of the North lhhar distrain tliat hIiouM Ixi 
irougbt within tho scope of the present Act.” 

360. The Board 1ms accepted tho conclusions that the influences of the 
Bettia Registration Oflice are nothing but harmful, and that it should 1>6 
closed. The following statement that embodies the figures of the Sub-Rcgintnir’s 
returns up to 31st March 185)9, shows no improvement in the situation : — 
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In MuzafFnrpur on the other hand, where conditions arc different, tho Act 
has met with a fair amount of success, and in the report of that district, my 
views on the scheme in its general application have been recorded. 


CHAPTER II. 

STATISTICS, 

387* I shall now proceed to discuss the information supplied by the 

Th* ]mwrit»d .tit*- Bevoral rtatiatical statement* compiled in tho 

.Mtt. coarse of these operations in greater detail. They 

are six in number, as follows: — 

fi) Milan kharra or abstract of agricultural plots. 

(2) Jintwar or crop statement. 
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(3) Fard-hawala or agricultural stock statement. . 

1 41 Tetij ffothwar a or abstract of agricultural holdings. , r 
(3) Transfer of occupancy rights. 

(0) Transfer of proprietary' rights. 

The first throo ■were compiled by the Survey Department, and the last 
two by Assistant Settlement Officers at the time of attestation, whilst the 
fourth was abstracted from tho terijet prepared in the Settlement office during 
the recess. Tho mlim khaara shows the extent of cultivation andf the room, 
if any, for its further expansion, distributes the cultivated area over the three 
principal harvests of the country, viz., autumn, winter, and spring, and fur- 
nishes particulars of the sources of irrigation and the crops irrigated. The 
crop statement furnishes the dotails of area under each crop, whilst the 
fard-hautala is a statement of carts and ploughs, bullocks and buffaloes, and 
other livfe-stock in possession of the agriculturist. The gothwara apportions 
tho district area among tho several dusses of tenancies, giving the porticulars 
of holdings and rents, both produce and cash. The transfer statements 
convoy an idea of tho extent to which land is being alienated, the price 

K aid for it, if sold, or the sum advancod if mortgaged, and what classes are 
ocomiug possessed of it. In these statements there foro are condensed statistics 
of all the main ingredients, comprising what is comprehensively called rural 
eqpnomy. . 

308. Tho total area of tho district returned by tho revenue survey 
. was 3,573 square miles; but as compiled from the 

* " ,a nr< a 0 ,jatni t - Boundary Commissioner’s list, it coineB to only 3,531 

square miles, or 14 square miles less; for administrative purposes it is the 
latter figure that has hitherto been accepted. Captain Crichton, however, 
in his survey report for the year 1805-90, points out that tho revenue 
survey area is the closest approximation to tho truth. He observes that 
in addition to the 3,280 square miles returned ns surveyed by the Survey 
Department, there was a small areit of six square miles surveyed by the 
Settlement, Department in 1302-03, which brings the total to 3,280 square 
miles, and if to this is added 200 square miles as the approximate unsurveyed 
jungle area, tho grand total roaches 3,570 square miles, or only a square mile; 
in excess of tho revenue survey figure. Tho only other estimate of tne district 
area which need bo referred to here, was what Mr. (now Sir A. 1\) MacDonnell 
adopted as tho basis of his calculations in his “Food grain-supply and Famiue- 
rolief in Bihar and Bengal” in 1873. It was based on an estimate prepared 
by the Collector from enquiries made in 12 tappas, and by applying the result 
or those enquiries to tho rest of the district. According to this estimate, the 
district contained 2,113,323 acres, or 3,312 square miles. Probably the 
deficiency is duo to exclusion of tho uninhabitod hill and jungle area in the 
north-west. It will bo seen that tho district area naturally falls under the throe 
following heads: — 

(a) that surveyed in 1332-03 ; 

(A) tho area dealt- with by the present operations; 

(c) tho hills and jungle excluded from cadastral survoy, but now under 
topographical survey. 

To these may also bo added the small urban area of tho Motihari 
Municipality, which, as 1 have stated above, wus excluded from survey 
during the current operations. 

309. Tlie area surveyed in traverse in the course of these operations was 

3,298 square miles, of which 3,280 square miles 
Are* survoyoj. were oadastrully surveyed and khanapuned , the 

difference being accounted for b) off sets from tho traverse linos. This 
report, however, deals with only 3,230 square miles. The discrepancy is 
duo (1) to 11 square miles of oiara villages in Saran being wrongly 
surveyed within the limits of Champaian in 1894-93 ; ( 2 ) to the transfer of 
about 30 square miles lying on tho west side of the Gandak to Saran, in 
which district it had already been included for" tho purposes of criminal 
and general magisterial administration ; and (3) to the inclusion of the 
6 square miles in thana Adapur, soft led at the request of tho Hardin Factory 
in 1892-93. There was also some unavoidable discrepahcy due to our total 


Area survoy i*l. 
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havia*4een arrived at by adding op the figures for every village with the 
result chat the insignificant fractional errors in the areas of individual villages 
became cumulative. The final report of the Hardin villages was written by 
Mr. ©olrin, and all the several statements have been compiled from their records 
just in the same way as for the current operations. For these reasons, I havo" 
thought it convenient to incorporate their figures also in the statistics of the 


Adapur tbana to which they belong. 
870? For* the statistical nnpti 


be taken 


purposes of 
to bo 3,250 


this report, therefore, tho area' 
square miles. The correct total, 


Tfc§ 

diitriet 


of the district may 

inclusive of jungles and hills, cunnot bo ascertained until the topographical 
survey referred to above is concluded. Till then, howover, tho present figure 
(3,531) that iB officially accepted, nood not bo revised. • 

371. In trying to fix with absoluto accuracy the area of this district 

we are confronted by tho same difficulties as in 

g • ©meat in Muzaffarpur and Saran, though indeed to a less 
degree ; namely, fluctuation in the course of the 
river, the deep stream of which has been constituted the district boundary. 
The Oandak is tho natural boundary botwoen this district, on the one hand, 
and Saran and Gorakhpur on tho other. But it is extremely uncertain and 
capricious in its course. Indeed, at present, thero is one whole outpost, 
Dlianaha, on the Gorakhpur side of the Gandnk, but appertaining to tharut 
Bagaha. This is how Mr. Wyatt, who conducted tho revenue survey in 
1845, expressed himself on tiio point : — 

“From Keaaria upwards, up to tho Bootwal Raj, tho oourso of tbs river is vary arbitrary* 
and of euoli an unsettled diameter thuf largo portions of land are anuunlly traufforrod 
on either side by their being cut away during the rain*, when the riser suddenly become* 
swollen and carries everything before it, destroying boundaries of villagoa and frequently 
the rites of those near its banks; hence numerous disputos arose between the landed proprietois 
ending constantly in civil notions.” 

Indood, somo of tho moat complicated boundary disputes that wo have 
j>e«n called upon to decido in Clmmpffttm worn those between tho Hathwu Kuj 
and the Beotia Raj in tho Gunduk aitra. But a remedy for this state of things 
lmd been provided before tho revenue survey was began. I uguin quote 
Mr. Wyatt’s report : — 

“With a view to putting a Mop to such manifest inoonvenienoe, the rolo of Dhar-dfmra 
(or division by main stream) 1ms Ixton eupmeded by tho laying dowu of apeoiflo boundary 
marks by tho Civil Superintendent, ho that even in tho event of tlieso bring doslroyed, tin ir 
original sites onn bo easily asatrtainod by a roforouoo to tho professional survey maps.” 

Although, in my opinion, this iti the real remedy for tho administrative 
difficulties that arise from a diura being apportioned to two districts, according to 
an ever-shifting main stream, practical effect was not given to it. The boundary 
of the Chtunparan district, according to notification, is tho deep stream, ami 
hence the Survey and Settlement 1 iepartmonts are compelled to follow it. 

372. (lhaniparun is the largest district in North Biluir and second only in 

the whole Division to Gaya and Shahabad, the dis- 
* tncts which, like Uiamjmran, oom prise a vast urea 

of hill and jungle. It ifbigger than an overage district in the Patna Division by 
over 300 square miles, and than ono in Bengal by 200 squaro miles. It, very 
much exceeds in area an average British county, or, for the matter of t^at, any 
county in England or Ireland, I havo said elsewhere that Ohamjmruu was 
formerly but a sirkar and a portion of zilla Saran, consisting of four pargumis, 
one of which, Babra, was transferred to Muznffarpur in 1865. Tho rest of the 
sirkar was raised to the status of an independent district in 1866. The Bettia 
subdivision dates from 1852. 

373. The areas of the Bettia and Sadar sub- 
divisions are as follows: — 

Squaro 
mile*. 


The am of the two tubdiriiiotu. 


Bottia 

Sadar 


... 1,720 
... 1,830 

... 3,250 


. 1,625 


Total 

Or aa average to each subdivision of 



( > 


Tbo Bettia subdivision, even without the hiU and jangle that fell entirely 
within it, is the larger of the two. There being only two subdivisions, they an 
necessarily very large, and exceed the size of an average Bengal subdivision by 
*0 per cent, _ _ ‘ 

469. The district is divided into nine thanas, three forming the Bettia 
... subdivision and six the Sadar. Their areas are 

Th» ar«M of tbanat. , , 

given below 

Thaka. 


1. Bagaha 

2. Shikarpur 

3. Bettia 


Square 

miles. 

619 

554 

547 


Total Bettia subdivision 


1,720 


4. Adapur . 

5. Dhaka 

6. Motihari 

7. Oobiudganj 
K. Koaaria 

0. Madhuban 


224 

335 

290 

286 

273 

122 


Total Sadar subdivision ... 

Total District 


1,630 

3,250 


,1t will bo noticed that llagaha and Shikarpur, even without their jungle 
bolts, are the largest in area. An average thuna in the Bettia subdivision is 
more than double that in the Sadar, and moro than double the provincial 
average, ami half of an 'average English county. The Sadar avorago, however, 
is only 2.'* square miles largor than the provincial average, though the district 
avorago exceeds it by 125 square miles. 

37:'). Tho next unit of partition is n village. The district contaius 2,84<j 

Tiic »ro« of viiisgcu. £ ^raging in area M4 square miles each. 

Ibis is only a little loss than double that of 
Muzatfurpur. The thnna averages range between 1*43 of a square mile in 
Bagaha and ‘58 in Madhuban, but strange to say, in Shikarpur' an average 
village is only -82 of a square mile. In all other thanas it is moro than a square 
mile. Indeed, rts I have said elsewhere, tho largo size of the villages is a 
feature of the district. Tho following table gives tho number of villages mea* 
suring 10,000 acres and above, 5,000 and above, 3,000 and above, and 2,000 And 
above, as ulso tho names of the biggest and the smallest villages in each thana. 
Bagaha beats all records by presenting us with a village over 40 square miles 
m urou. Tho noxt largest village is in Gobiudganj, aud the third in Motihari: 
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Bottia and Bagaha count the largest number of big villages, Qobindganj 
following next, Motihari, Dlmku, Kesaria and Adapur coming after in very 
close order. But there appears to be an exceptional paucity of them in Shikar- 
pur and Madhuban. Indeed, while Shikarpur accounts*, for 16 per cent, of tho 
district, nroa, it furnishes no less than 24 per cent, of its villages ; but the fact 
that these villages are so small violates one’s pre-coneeived theories of tho course 
of agricultural development — theories, the accuracy of which is actually verified 
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»_ villages in the adjacent and equally backward thanas o I this back* 

J»rd dwaract Isbould be inclined to attribute this phenomenon partly to the 
arbitrary action of the Revenue Surveyor in treating tola* as revenue survey 
villages and partly to the supposition that this area eu joyed in a time long^a*- 
a Defied of isolated material prosperity of which history has hitherto furnished 
no record. In Madhtibaa, where conditions approximate to those of Musaffar- 

dut villages are naturally small. * , 

F ’ 376* The* average size of a holding in the district is 6 10 acres, or more 

than double that in Muzaffarpur. In Bettia sub- 
Th« *i*e ot holding*. division the iivorugo in 6*11, but in Sadar only 

4*44 The biggest holdings aro to bo mot with in the sparsoly populated 
thanas of Bagalia and Shikarpur, average holdings in the oontral 'thanas of 
W«ttia Adanur and Motihari; while holdings below the avorago are found 
^ the Astern and southern thanas of Dhaka, Kesaria, Gobladfanj and 
Madhuban Indeed, we find the biggest holding in Bagitbo, the north-western 
“““ and the .mollwt in Madhuban, the a<,utli-™»tom,-, lcar!y clr p ha...ing 
the diversity of agricultural conditions obtaining in the two tracts of which these 

thanas are an ftVora g t) plot in Chamnaran is *74 of «n acre, or 

^ about double that of Muzaffarpur. In Bottia it 

'rhitBiwof plot*. j 8 0T1(! ftcro> put in the Sadar subdivision only a little 

more than half an aero (*57). The biggest plot is again found in Uugalia, ^nd 

the smallest in Madhuban. . . , 

1 37 g. Below is a statement giving the areas, 

and number of villages, holdings and plots, with 

averages of each, thana by thana: — 
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370 'Whatever we may fix upon lor the purposes of comparison, a plot 

or a holding, a village or a thana, a subdivision or 
• Thf large dimeMioif* of the lmd y u , + 1 istrit t it.Milf, everything hero is on a larger 
MniM - uralo than that found to prevail in 1 ho adjacent and 

‘sister districts of Muzaffarpur and Santo. Tho same remark applies, as is 
shown elsewhere, to tho standard of measurement. There w, then, a very 
clear and strong indication of the fact that the development of the resources 
<vf th© district Tibs bo t in from comparatively recent tinun, and that, except 
perhaps in » «m»ll tract in tho wrath, there is ... entire ..bronco of th.t anriral- 
tnml pressure which lend* to a diminution in tlio rate of all land umta from lira 
thana down to the standard of measurement. 

Cultivated Auf.a. 

380. From the total area, I now turn to an examination of tho cultivated arsa 

of the district. Out of the total of 2,079,8 lo acres, 
DUtrici cuiut*t«d sort 1 447,608, or 70 per cent., is cultivated, aud 032,147, 
«wwikiv*t*4. , C J. 30 per c<jn t., uncultivated. But this takes no 

account of the excluded hills and jungles, nearly all of which would be classed 
a« uncultivated, thereby considerably increasing the latter area. 1 ho hitherto 
^ceeptod estimate of the cultivated area in tho district, as given in ^the Blue 
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Book.—" The Agricultural Statistics of British India," is considerably lower 
than what our figures disclose. In the year 1896*97, the figure noted' against 
Champaran was 1,300,200 acres, or 144,000 acres below ours. It is 
curious to see that the estimate of 1892 •'93 (1,422,000) was nearer to the truth. 

n.«iu»wi -I t 381. The comparetiTC figan* Juniiliei ta 

areu of dumpann »nd neigh- the following statement will convey an idea m the 
bon ring distnou compared. position of Champaran b)' tlie side of neighbouring 

(districts in the above respects : — 


i 

i 


(Vans o^tbi Ditibxov. 


CtLTIYAT*I>. 


Total 

atva. 


PaniltT of 
population 
par squara 

milo. 


Patna 

Gaya 


Bbababad 
Daxbhaiif* 
lfuaaffarpur 
Ha mb 

CHatt panto 


fotAl 



Acres. 

l.m.tHo 

3,Ol£»,«K0 

*,134,400 

1.9H.XM 

I, 696,9*1 

J. 079,815 


14,9911,070 4.(J9A.PU 


Proa “ Afitrnhaml 
Statistic* oc British 
India." 

By cadastral surrey. 

Proa " Afrionltitral fltatlr 
tin of SritUb India." 

By cadastral tuner . 


382. Thus Champaran both in density of population and in the extent of 
cultivated land takos the fifth place among the seven districts of the Patna 
Division, Gaya and Shahahad alone being inferior to it, while Patna and the other 
threo North Bihar districts are very much superior. Champaran, Gaya and 


Shahahad in each respoet full below the divisional average. Although Gaya and 
Shahabad occupy a less advantageous position than Champaran, I believe there 
to bo more room for agricultural development in the Champaran district. Much 
of the waste in Gaya and Shahahad is unculturablo hill and juDglo, much'aleo 
is occupied by tho iirigation system, the very life-blood of their agricultural 
existence, in Champaran, on tho other hand, it is land lying unoccupied, at 
prosont poor perhaps nut cultivable. Here, too, the subdivisions! percentages 
vary considerably from the district one. In Bettis tho cultivated area is only 
62-30 per cent., and would be very much less if the jungle tract were taken 
into account, but in the Sudar it goes up so high as 77 74 per cent., or very 
noarly to the Muzaffarpur figure, it. is in tho northern tract that the great 
field for tho extension of cultivation lies. 

T , . ... ... . . 381. Tho details of cultivation and density 

mtv of population roui])ar«d thsn* of population, lor the tlianas of Champa ran are 
by tlmuB. furnished in the following statement: — 
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It it ft matter of common belief thftt Adapur, noted at it it for the 
richest toil in the district, is in the highest state of 
cultivation, and our figures confirm it: 83 pm* cent, 
of its area it under tillage. Dhaka and Madhuban, . 
where agricultural conditions approximate to Tirhut, very fittingly follow with 
percentages of 83 and 81, respectively. Then comes Kesana, with 70 per 
cent Bat cultivation is found to gradually diminish in extent as we journey 
north. Ini the o6ntml than as of Gobindganj and Motihari, the peroentago is ‘ 
70 and 71, respectively, or slightly abovo the district average, but in Bottia, 
which is the next, the percentage comes down to (11) or a littje below it. The 
apparently high percentage of 69 in Shikarpur is, for reasons I need not repeat 
here, to a considerable extent fictitious, and in Bugnha wo reach a poiftt where 
the area waiting for the plough equals that under it. Mr. Wyatt, the Rovenuo 
Surveyor, wrote that in tappas Chiogwan Butsnra ami Manpur Chaudagd* situated 
in this thana he found one-third of the land waste and unproductive and in Raj pur 
Soharia and in Bagaha only one-fourth was under tillage. It is to the crodit 
of this tract that tho cultivated area has apparently advanced from one fourth 
and one-third to half of the total, if reliance can ho placod in Mr. Wyatt's 
estimate, and I think it should, since his tendency was decidedly to over- 
estimate the extent of cultivation. 

385. The relation between tho extent of cultivation and density of popula- 
tion is very strikingly illustrated by* the figiffes 
of this district. In Adapur, Dhaka and Madltuhan, 
whoro tho cultivated area is over 80 per cent., tho ** 
density of population is tho highest, about 800 souls per mjuaro mile. It is some- 
what lower in Kesariu, but considerably so in Motihari, Gobindganj aud Bottia, 
and we have scon that tho figures of cultivation follow tho same course. In 
Shikarpur, excluding the jungle urea, the density will go up, perfectly justifying 
what our figures show, whilst Bagaha, where tho density is admittedly very 
low, tho cultivation has only kept pace yvith it. 

, *386. An attempt to review here the progress hide rto made in tho reclam- 
. at, ion of this district nmy not be without interest. 

Advance of cultivatijn in Cbnm- Even detailed statistics win’ll derived from any 

other source than a cadastral survey must he 
regarded with caution. But in Chauiparau progress has been so vast that even 
the opinion of an officer with local knowledge affords a sufficient indication 
of its extent. When Hinduism was supreme, ( haiupurati, us I have shown, was 
a forest primeval, unbroken save for the hermitages of those who had laid aside 
the world. It has been tojd bow in the time of Akbur not even one-twentieth of 
tho district came under tho assessment of Todar Mall, clearly indicating that its 
boundless wastes wero still largely unreclaimed. Thereafter there was progress 
that even the decadence of the Moghul Empire could not stay, ami on tho 
2*<riid July 1794 tho Collector wrote to the Board : — 

“ Sircar Champarafl is not above one-fonri h cultivated. Tim rircar 1ms very uxtcimvc 
forwtfl containing every apwica of tree:* common in thin district ” p> , ssilla Hunm), “it 
abounds with satil, ei»su, toons, urul I InTe-vt. it would bo utterly impend Ida to prov ed to 
olesr away with any effect to promote advantage or improvement.*’ 


Cultivation of land and donoty 
of population. 


387. The cultivated area is now 70 per cent., and I think it. ran be said 
without fear of exaggeration, that during the, British era the extent of cultiva- 
tion in the district has certainly doubled and perhaps trebled itself. Mr. Wyatt 
tho Revenue Surveyor, observed 50 yeurs later: — 

“The pergana of Majhatm” (which covers tho major portion of tho district) “at tho 
time of the perpetual settlement wo * chiefly wiwte ; tho nor! horn parts were covered with 
forest which are now inhabited and under beautiful cultivation.’’ * 


The era of development presumably set in very soon after tho Permanent 
Settlement, for the Collector, only seven years later, on 29th December 1801, 
reported that ‘‘where 60 bigbas in 100 were in cultivation formerly, 80 or 
more are now in that state.” This remark had reference t< beth the sirkars 
of Champaran and Saran, but as Saran was already highly cultivated aud 
Champaran was not, it can bo taken as a measure of progress in the lutter 
-district without risk of error. But from the time of the jierowncnt settlement 
up to the revenue survey of 184*5, tho progress of agricultural development 
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was undoubtedly very rapid. In parganas Mehm and Semraon, 
thanas Dhaka, Madhuban aud a portion of Kesaria, four-fifths of the area, or $0 
per cent., had, according to the Revenue Surveyor, been already brought under 
cultivation, their present percentages being 83, 81 and 80, respectively. Of 
pargana Majhaua, as a whole, which he justly describes as immense, he does not 
hazard any such opinion, but taking it piecemeal and adding t v o figures for the 
other parganas, he arrives at a total of 1,716,345 acres under cultivation in the 
whole district. At least, so it is said in Sir A. P. MacDonndIFs “ Food-grain 
Supply,” but 1 have been unable to find the figures in Mr Wyatt’s report. In 
any case, it was obviously an overestimate, as the cadastral survey shows the 
not cropped area to bo 1,447,608 acres only. Possibly Mr. Wyatt’s figures 
include •bubra pargana, and according to Sir A. 1*. Mac Donnell he treated as 
cultivated all lauds not physically uneultivable, such as roads, rivers tanks, 
village fcifces and the like, though, as I lmvo shown in the MuzaSarpur report, 
this does not appear to have been tho case in that district. Again, his estimate 
was not based on sufficient data, for it was not based on a detailed survey, but 
whatever tho cause may be the fact remains that his estimate must be wrong, 
for no one in his souses would assert that tho cultivation in Majhaua has done 
otherwise than increase within the last 50 years. Tho reports furnished by 
patwaris, at tho thakbast survey of tho area of uncultivated land ure probably 
more reliable, but unfortunately the totals have not been struck, 

* 388. The following statement reproduces the information derived from u 

study of the thakbast records of a few villages 
only : — 


Tho evidence of tl»e t ha k bant 
record, 


Statement shotting uncultivat* (l area from Thakbast Regintrr and present survey. 
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381). The figures wore abstracted from the thakbast records of 51 villages 
spread over tho district, but none were found for (lianas Kesaria and Madhuban. 
Now, either tho villages selected are not typical or tho system of classification 
is different, for, according to this statement, thanas Motihari, Gokindgonj and 
Hettia have a larger area uncultivated now than they had in 1845, which 
is obviously absurd. If the revenue survey included culturable uncultivated 
land, then it can bo said that cultivation has expanded very considerably in 
the last 50 years. Hut J quote those figures merely because they appear at 
least to indicate that extension of cultivation proceeded at a much slower pace 
after the revenue survey than before it. The figures quoted in Sir A. P. 
MacDouneH’s “Food-grain Supply” afford further confirmation to this 
statement. Of the total area estimated by him, or rather by the Collector, 
Mr. Hewitt, 1,437,332 acres, or 07 per cent., was cultivated, and 681,993 acres, 
or 33 per cent., uncultivated. The present proportions are 70 and 30. Hence 
th*» increase of cultivation during the last 30 years would not appear 
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to be gery marked. Mr. Ken makes the following observations on this 
point:— v 

“Tb* Adtpyr tbeaa wss, it is believed, brought under ouHivaticn about the middle 
of the osntury, ua linoe then the only eatenaicm has been toward* the north-west of the . 
Bettis subdivision, *n area notorionsly unpopular on account of it* unhealiluuess. Bent* 
in Cbampamn are still exceedingly low, as compared with the rest of North Bihar, aud the 
premure of the population on the soil even in the sout hern jiart of the dial riot is not yet 
such as to force tbs people northwards iu search of fresh lands, and at, the same time there 
is practical!/ no immigration from outside the district.” 

380. In order to elucidate the matter still furthor, the settlement reports, 

. of resumed mahnls and old jtmabandis in the 

Th« wdsnee of th* old B«i possession of the Bettia Raj have boen examined, 
resumed mJuis, * rec0 ' 0 The statistics afforded by the former were based 

on actual measurement. Tho old jambandit, 
though not so trustworthy, provide data sufficiently accurate ns a bus it of broad 
conclusions. To take up tho jmabamlix first. I linvo divided them into 
four groups, according to the different periods they fall into. The first group 
consists of tho only three village jambandit for the year 1793 which could 
be found; tho second of 21 during the period 1815 and 1820; tho third 
of 84, up to the year 1850, and the fourth of only so von, up to tho year 1870. 
Of course, they do not differentiate cultivated from uncultivated land, but a 
comparison of the area held by raiyats nt those periods with what* tlioy huJkf 
now will afford a sufficient indication as to how and when cultivation has 


expanded in tho district : 

— 
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Now, as far as these figures go, the raiyati area lias risen by 580 per cent, 
since 1793; by 155 since 1820, but by only 77 since from 1 H‘<10 to 1850, which is 
further reduced to 30 during the years 1850 to 1870. Those results arc amply 
corroborated by tho figures compiled from the resumption registers. 1 Imvo taken 
38 villages, scattered oil over trie district, portions of which were resumed in 
1839-40. The registers furnish details of cultivated, cultivable and uneultiva- 
ble area of the portion resumed (except rent free lands excluded), and 1 have 
compared their percentages with those of the whole village as at present found, 
neglecting, of course, the rent-free portions which, occupying us they do less 
than one per cent, of the total urea, can well lie ignored. 
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391. In 183940 the cultivated ana, including current fallow, wps 49 7 
per cent, of the total, and now it is 89*9, a rise of 20 per cent. only. Tin 
whole of tappa Dubosubo, to whioh 1 have referred more than once as the 
. zarrfindari oi the Madhuban Babu, was resumed in the same rear, and the same 
details are available for the 63 villages that it consists of. They are mm* 
marised iu tho following statement 



Wo find that tho cultivated area has gono up from 52*9 to 82*3 per cent., 
and the culturablo but uncultivated area has como down from 38*9 to 9*8, the 
uiAulturnblo area remaining practically the same, 7*7 per cout. The rise in 
cultivation therefore is measurable by 30 per cent, since that year, &ud consider- 
ing that this tappa is very fertile and close to the borders of Tirhut, it can be 
safely inferred tnat, taking tho district as a whole, tho progress ia reclamation 
of land, in the latter half of this contury, must bo indicated by a still lower 
percentage, perhaps not more than 20 fp 25. Thus in Champaran, as in other 
districts of North Bihar, it was in the first half of the century that agricultural 
development advanced with extraordinary rapidity. During the latter half it 
has necessarily proceeded more slowly, but progress none tho less has boon very 
considerable. 


Uncultivated area. 


Current fallow. 


392. Tho examination of the uncultivated area in Champaran is perhaps 

more interesting and also more important than that 
( “ ilprs of tho cultivated area. The problem for the' future 

in North llihar, as I have said elsowhore, i8 how to relieve the great pressure of 
the population on tho soil, and it is to Champaran that one’s eyes naturally 
turn. Hero tho area not yet brought under cultivation is, as I have said, 
632,147 acres, or 30*9 per cent, of the total. In tho Sudor it is 22, but in 
Bettia subdivision, even excluding the uninhabited jungle, it comes to 38. 
Of this, the urea available for cultivation is 123,900, or excluding current 
fallow, 115,511, that is, 18*5 por cent, I have excluded current fallow, because 
it is more a part of the cultivated than of the uncultivated area. 

393. Adding current fallow to tho cultivated area, and working out the 
percentage on tho sum, we find 3 per cent, of the 
cultivated area is given rest in this district, against , 

a little over 1 por cent, in M uzaffarpur. In the sjadar subdivision the percent- 
age is 2, but iu Bettia it is 4, suggesting that somo land is left fallow more 
because the cultivators have a surplusage than because it requires rest 

394. Tho uroa available for cultivation is, as I have said above, 18 per 

, , . ' cent, on the whole. In the Bottia subdivision it is 

Are* »v»> *b « or m tivation rauo j) larger, viz., 24 por cent., but in the Sadarit 

is only 12, that is, just slightly above Muzaffarpur (10 tier cent), but though in 
the south of tho district there may not be much room for oxtending cultivation, 
there is, 1 think, scojie for impraving the quality of that whioh exists, and for 
rendering it more remunerative. 

* 395. I have already suggested that Champaran affordsa better field for the 

„ . , , expansion of agrioulture than the south Qangetic 

EipsMion o cu oration. • ^tricte of Gaya and Shahabad. Though die uncul- 
tivated area in Gaya is 31 per cent., as against 30 per cent, in Champaran, yet 
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die cultivable area in Ohamparan is 18 per cent,, as against 6 per cent in Gaya. 
€hamp4h»n is thus far superior in natural advantages except, indeed, climate. 

S®6. Allowing for the relative uufertility of the cultivable area, 1 should 
say there is still room for the district to augment its population by* 12- 
per cent or, say, 2 lakhs of souls, without causing the least inconvenience to 
its present inhabitants, but to attract the surplus population to North 
Ohamparan, the northern part of which is liable to famine owing to a 
precariout rainfall and is still very unhealthy, requires special measures on the 
part of the administration, measures which, 1 believe, ore on a fair road to 
fulfilment. The Tribeni Canal, if constructed, will place a very large area in 
the northern tract in a position secure from calamities of season. The 
country requires opening out, and the contemplated railways from *Bcttia to 
Bagoha, and from Bairagnia to tlio same place, vta Kamnugnr, if constructed, 
are sure to give agricultural development a most marked impetus. Finally 
the Bettia and Ramnagar estates should adopt liberal rules for the settlement 
of waste. 

897. Passing on to the thana statistics, wo find Bagaha, hooding tho list 
with a percentage of 33 for eulturoble Brea, and 14 
. ns* *!*n*ii« unfit for cultivation. Tho current fallow is also 

very considerable, viz., 3 per cent. As expected, fihikarpur comes next with 
21 , 8 and 2 per cent, respectively, with Bettia following close behind. Tho 
percentage for cultivable area, however, is below the district average in Bettia, 
though it is higher than in any of tho remaining t lianas, bringing out into 
clear relief tlmt it is Bagaha ami Shikarpur whom tho large mass of l^nd 
available for cultivation is to be found. Among tho Sadar thunas, tho two 
closest to the Bettia subdivision, and also central, viz., Motihari and Gobind- 
gnnj, show the largest percentages in the subdivision, both under tho heads of 
Cultivable and uncultivable ureas. The high percentage of current fallow in 
Motihari is, porhaps, partly accounted for by tho lightness of soil in its upland. 
Tho cultivable area, however, narrows as wo tiuvcl southwards and also east- 
wards. In Kesaria it is only 10 '1 against 8'4 per eent. not lit for tho plough; 
in Dhaka it goes still lower to fl por cent,, dwindling down to 8*7 in Mmlhuban. 
It is noticeable that the current fallow in those two thunas contracts to tho 
Muzaffarpur average of a little over 1 percent, of tho cultivated area. But it 
is in Adapur that the narrowest limits of all linvo been reached. All tho richest 
soil here has been brought under cultivation, leaving only a small cultivable 
area of 7 'i per cent,, against (»*9 not fit for cultivation, and there appears to bo 
little room here for expansion. -Only ‘7 per cent, of the area is current fallow, 
but the soil is so rich that it rt quires no rest. The tlmna figures discussed 
above are subjoined in a tabular form below 


Staikment I. 
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I now 

D*tnil» of Aha oullw%M« $tf». 
statement : — 
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to examine in detail the nature of the area aVailahSe 
for cultivation, and begin by bringing 4be 
figures for each thana together m the following 


CtJLTIVABLB ABBA OTHBR THAN CUBRKNT TALLOW. 
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399. It will bo noticed that old fallow covers 12 per cent. Much of it 

is utilised os grazing ground for cattle. It has 
01 " 0,r ' boon said in the chapter on population that the 

most numorous of all castes in tho district is tho goala, and there is plenty of 
land for tho pasturage of cattle, of which they keop larg6 numbers. The old 
fallow area is largest in llagaha and Shikarpur, viz., 20 and 15 respectively, 
and to this tract goalas migrate in large numbers with their cattle every winter. 
Among tho Sadar thanas, Motihari and Gobindgatij show the highest percent- 
ages, viz., 13 and 11 respectively, but in Dhaka, Madbuban and Adapur, it 
falls to between 4 and 0 per cent. Kcsaria, as was to be expected from its 
intermediate position, intervenes with a percentage of 6. 

400. The item next in importance is mango groves. The district peroen- 

M tnge is 2 4, against 8*7 of Muzaffarpnr. The mango 

Mango gnwM. topes am of course not so numerous as in Muzaf- 

farpur, but their number is very considerable in tbe Sadar thanas. In 
Bagaha and Shikarpur the percentage is little more than half the district 
averago. Thana Bettia occupies an exceptional position, as it returns a* 

g reater percentage (2*8) than tho district average. The Maharajas of Bettia 
ave always evinced a keen interest iu the planting of mango trees, which, 
according to the Hindu creed, is an act of religious merit, and their example 
has been freely followed by their servants and tenantry. Among the thanas in 
the Motihari subdivision, Adapur, tbe northernmost, ^ has a percentage of 
mango groves lower than the average, but in all the rest it is higher, remancahiy 
so in Dhaka and Gobindganj. Indeed, it is the abundance of these mango 
groves in Gobindganj which explains the keenness of the Torkaulia concern for 
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the reooid of its rights in trees. This ooooern bad to pay * rQr 7 handaoma sum 
to toe Baj for too purchase of those rights. 

The other lands of the cultivable area need no comment beyond this, 
that dutra lands are probably responsible for the high percentage in than*. 
Bagaha. 


Area unfit for cultivation. 


401. * I now com£ to the details of the area not fit for cultivation, tn a 

district with a long riparian border, and With a not- 
* ter ' work of streams, nvulcts and lukes spread all over 

its surface, water is bound to account for the largest area of this cjals, and in 
Champaxan, which completely answers to this description,* the area under water 
it 4*6 per cent, of the total area, or 60 per cent, of that not available for 
tillage. The two thanas of Bo gab a and Gobindganj are skirted for the entire 
length of one side by the Gandak, and it iM but right that they should come out 
with the heaviest percentages undor water, viz., 7 and 6 6 respectively. The 
Little Gandak, on the other hand, nminly traverses the thanas Shikarpur, Bettis, 
Motihari and Madbuban, increasing in width as it Hows southwards. Conse- 
quently in Madhuban, whore it is the widest, the water area is 6 phr contend 
in Motihari and Bottia the percentage is a little less, viz., 4 7 and 4-8 respec- 
tively, the sm all portion of the Big Gandak in these thanas being supplemented 
by the area covered with lakes and rivulets. In Shikarpur, which is intersected 
by innumerable streamlets, running from the hills, the percentage is 4'5. 
Dhaka and Adapur, unaffected by any big river, return an area undor water 
considerably below the average, whilst Kesaria owosjits intermediate position to 
the fact that the Big Gandak runs along a portion of its western boundary. 

402. Tho only other noticeable item of this class is house-sites. 

, * The area returned under this head is 10,984 acres, 

iilago »t#*> and dividing it by tho total number of houses fur- 

nished by tho census, the average size of a house in tho district comes to only 
•060 of an acre, that is, 319 square yards, or, say, 18 linear yards each way, as 
against *061 of an acre, or 295 square yards, m Muzaffarpur. In the Bettia 
subdivision the average is still higher, ’072, but in the Sudar it is '002, or about 
the Muzaffarpur figure. Thoro uro 15 houses and 93 porsons per acre of 
village site in tho district, against 10 and 97 respectively of Muzaffarpur, tho 
figures for Bettia subdivision being 13 and 79 respectively. The smallest 
and most crowded houses are found in Madhuban, Dhaka, Adapur and Kesaria. 
All of those thanas are in the south and oust of the Sudnr subdivision, close to 
Muzaffurpur, except Adapur, which, for reasons given above, is as advanced, 
both in point of cultivation and population, as a Tirlmt thana. Tho Motihari 
figure is liable to modification, owing to the houses in tho urban area, which 
though excluded from the operations, are included in these figures. Tho 
biggest houses with the smallest number of occupants are to be met with in all 
the thanas of tho Bettia subdivision. But tho fact that tho houses in tho north 
are bigger than in the south does not argue a superior degreo of prosperity. 
*The houses in the north, though tlioy cover a large area, are as a rule less 
substantially built, and more squalid than those in tho south. But taking the 
district as a whole, that the houses arc tho worst in Bihar, cannot be gainsaid. 
Pandit Ratnaballabh Misra remarks : — 


"It i» a matter of common notoriety that people in Bihar devote the first available 
surplus that they can afford, after meeting the expenses of marriage rfiid other ceremonies, fo 
the improvement of their houses, and nothing in eoiuidored to be a better index of a man s 
prosperity than the kind of accommodation he contents himself with. Indeed a Jiihai»nuyat, 
in selecting a bridegroom for his daughtor, permits himself to be influenced in his choice, to 
not as ordinary extent, by the appearance the houso of the latter presoiU.” 

• This no doubt is true of Champaran as of the rest of Bihar. No people in 
this province are more badly housed than the Choinperan people, and that 
their standard pi comfort ana prosperity is low, would from tins fact alone be a 
fast inference. 



403. Tbe details of the area unfit for cultivation, tbana by than a, ViU ho 
Summary. found in the following statement ' 
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The harvests. 

404. The harvests iu Chainparan, 8b elsewhere in Bihar, are three, viz., 

_ , hkadai (autumn), aahani (winter), and rail (spring). 

anttian eropt in amparan. fji) 10 c j | - ( ,f cr0 j )8 Q £ ou( ,£j harvest are &H follows: — 

Harvest. Grope. 

Bhadai ... ... Ttiro, mukai, mama, sama, kodo, janora(mafluria), 

urid, china, indigo, hemp, flax, &o., &o. 

Aghoni ... ... llioc, alua, janera (ughanwa), aud sugurcane. 

Rabi ... ... Wheat, barley, oats, arlmr, khesari, gram, pew, 

potatoes, masuii, jaokerao, linseed, cotton, 
mustard, poppy, tobacco, &o., &o. 

The extent and percentage of net cropped area appropriated to each harvest, 
the area twice cropped, the total net cropped area, and the percentage of it 
that is irrigated are as follows 
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*40o. The moBt noticeable points with regard to these figures is the very 

lb. ,**. Of lb. U W»; «* «•*■' (« P« <««.), the umtwhtt 

thr#* hamiti. Uhamjwran com- small area under off hunt o8 per cent.), tbe large 
v»»d with uei|hbounog du- area under rabi, and the large area twice cropped. 
,ri#ta These percentages, at first sight, might encourage 

the supposition that Champaran is a great rai»-nroducing area like the south 
part of Tirhut bordering on the Ganges. But this is far from the trod). Much 
of the rabi area is covered with gran), khemi and other cheap crops, each as only 
the poorest will eat. It will therefore be necessary to examine the figures in 
further detail in order to arrive at a just idea of the district’s agricultural 
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resources; but before Jding so, a comparison of the figures already furnished 
*«h these returned by some neighbouring districts may not be without 
interest:— 
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. f 06 - Gaya is largely a ono croppnl district, and for its one cron depends 
mainly on artificial irrigation. The conditions of North Mongliyr and Muzaffur. 

S ir are probably more similar than these figures would show. The North 
onghyr statistics are for the Narhan estate only. The hhadm area in 
Champaran is very much groat, r than in Muzaffarpur, while the agh>m im ,a is 
smaller. Yet a local observer would say, without hesitation, that* Clmmbfcan 
is more distinctively a rice-growing district than Muzaffarpur. The explanation 
is that Champaran, being much exposed to inundation, grows much iff its * 
paddy as an autumn crop, and this accounts for the largo area devoted to this 
harvest. The area under rail and twice cropped is considerably less in 
Champaran than in Muzaffarpur, and at the same time it is less roimniorative. 

4U7. For the Champaran district taken alone the statistics of the rotative 
The relative importation of the importance of the different harvests and of irrifjn- 


S' 



The differences in the percentages of the two subdivisions arc notice. 

Tb* two mtbdivitieni compared. ,kttiu 1,M 42 l ,or ( ' c,,t ' unJ(;r bhad < tho 

Sadar 49 per cent. Undor winter crops, Bettia has 
a 48 per cent., while the Sadar has only ;{■} per cent. ; but under rail, on the other 
hand, the 8adar has 57 per cent., against Bettia’s 53 per cent., and the twice- 
cropped area in the oadar is consequently greater than in Bettia, The 
irrigated area in Bettia subdivision is nearly 8 per cent, , us against only 
1 per cent in the Sadar. The aghani harvest- consists mainly, of course, of 
Winter rice. It follows, then, that winter rice is a more predominating crop 
in the Bettia than in the Sadar subdivision. A similar distinction has bc<m 
noticed between the northern half and the southern half of Muzaffarpur; but 
then is this difference, that while, in South Muzaffarpur, the large bhaJai area 
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in occupied largely by maize, &e., valuable crop* themselves, which form the 
first crops to the better class of rabi crops, in South Cbaanparan the pee* 
dominating lhadai area is largely covered with autumn rice, the seoornd CMp 
to which is often of an inferior class. Thus, to gain a clear idea of their res* 
peotive resourcefulness in the face of adverse seasons, it will be necessary to 
'compare the relative rioe areas of the two districts irrespective of harvests. 

409. A glance at the detailed thana statement will show that Adapur, 

with 54 per cent., and Gobindgan), with 52 per 
The tha natemnp a red. cent. of net cropped area under bhadai, show a 

very marked predominance of autumn crops* 
Adapur’s chief autumn crop is early rice. Gobindganj l^s considerable upland, 
and at the same time land subject to inundation early m the season. Bettia, 
which also contains considerable upland, comes next. Then Dhaka, with 
49 per cedt t under bhadai , consisting mainly of early rice on the portion of it 
bordering on Adapur.* It is notioeable that the bhadai area is only 40 per cent* 
of the net cropped area in Madhuban, whereas it is 48 per cent, in Bagaha. 
Modhuban, bordering on Tirhut, has little* laud exposed to early inundation, 
whilo the southern portion of Bagaha contains much diara where bhadai crops 
are grown. In the northern half of Bagaha, there are practically no autumn 
crops, and its conditions approximate to thoso of Shikarpur, which returns only 
85 per cont. under this head. 

*410. Turning to the proportion of net cropped area under aghani , we 
w . , find the above position largoly reversed. Shikarpur 

m or lures heads the list with 50 per cent., and that Adapur 

doe#’ not ond it, shows how remarkably fertile that thana is. On the 
contrary wo find Adapur, in spite of its large bhadai area follows Shikarpur with 
40 per cent., or 2 per cont. abovo the district average, under aghani . With 
reference to the contrast between the agricultural conditions in Shikarpur and 
Adapur, Mr. Kerr writes “ The importance of this contrast lios in the fact that 
it is well known that Shikarpur is the area in the district most liable to famine, 
while Adapur is always the least affected. Shikarpur, with its dependence 
on tho aghani lmrvost, feels ut once the least failure of rainfall, ana lias no 
rabi crops of any value to look forward to to help it to tide through tho year 
following a short aghani harvest ; whereas, in Adapur, the rich bhadai crop 
is reupea at the boginning of Soptomber, bo that, even if the hathiya rnins fail, 
it is no groat mattor whilo thoro is always the prospoct of a good rabi crop 
on the high bhadai land later on. In the recent famine, Shikarpur was the 
thana first and most sevoroly affected, and relief had to be continued there long 
after it had been closed in other parts. Adapur, on tho othor hand, was only 
comparatively slightly affected, so far as the cultivators were concerned, and 
in many parts of it very littlo reliof had to bo given.” Aftor AdapuY, Bettia 
and Bagaha return tho largest percontuge. Tho Bottia subdivision is consi- 
derably larger thun tho Sadar subdivision, and its three thanas, if we ignore 
Adapur, contain tho highest percentage under aghani , indicating the extent to 
which the northern half of this district is dependent on its rice crop. Adapur, 
too, bolongs to the same physioal division. In Dhaka, Kesaria and Maabu- 
bun tho proportion of area under oghani is much tho same, viz., about 86 pet 
cent., and Uobiwlganj, with 2 per cent, less, has tho smallest area but one, 
undor aghani , having been shown to have tho largest area but one under bhadai, 
Motihari thuna, with only 25 per cent, of its net cropped area covered by 
aghani crops, closes the list. Gohindganj has a largo area under winter rice' 
ill tho chuurs near Arcraj. Motihari is almost entirely upland. 

411. Conclusions doducible from the relative proportion of area under 
„ . . . rail, are largely discounted by tho fact that rabi of 

jmng iwm . a t^d i 8 usually grown on winter rioe land, but it* 

is of very poor kind. No man in his senses would grow wheat in a field from 
which ho lias cropped paddy. In short, it is the quality of the rabi grown, not 
its quantity, that has to be considered. Nevertheless the Sadar subdivision, 
in which alone are valuable mil crops cultivated to any extent, returns a larger 
percentage of area under them than the Bettia subdivision. Needless to say, 
Adapur, with so large a percentage of area undor bhadai and aghani, heads 
the fist with 64 per cent, of its area undor rabi, and so much as 67 per cent, of 
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w owa twice cropped* This ntnoidt&trilj fertile tftet lias hoen reclaimed 
quit* widen modern time*. Dhaka' and Motihari oome next with 1 per cent 
leas under wW ( and Madhuhan fourth, with W per cent, of its net cropped, area so 
occupied. That the three tb&nas of the Bettia subdivision should return a larger • 
area under rabi than Gobtndganj and Kesaria, confirms what I hare said that 
mere quantity is little index of the wealth derivable from this harvest, and 
the same remark necessarily applies to the proportion of net cropped area which 
is returned ns toioe cropped. 

412. On the subject of irrigation a few remarks are required. It ia so 
T I H Kttle practised that it is unimportant. No area at 

9 all was returned for Kesaria as under irrigation. 
Since the field survey is done in the cold weather, there is always a ‘danger of 
the irrigated area, except in tracts that are essentially rati- growing, being 
understated. There is no doubt some irrigated area in Kesaria, and probably 
more in Medhuban and Oobindganj than has beon stated, ’but it oan be taken as 
certaip that the area is in reality very trifling. Over 44 per cent, is returned 
as irrigated in Sliikarpur, and over 3£ per cent, in Bagaha. Both these thanas 
•re irrigated by damming the numerous hill-streams that intersect them, and I 
expect muoh more could he done in this respect were iho people more self reliant 
and intelligent, and the landowners more alive to their common interests. In 
Shikarpur there is a small canal, constructed from the Pandei jrivor by the 
Sathi factory, but mainly for its own use. Adapur returns 4 per cent, under 
irrigation. Here, again, there are not only bill -streams, but also tho only 
Government canal in tho district— tho Tiar canal — yet a thorough systqgi of 
irrigation is lacking. Babu Hem Chander Chatterjee, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, who worked in the thana observed : — 

44 With numerous ri vers in tho tract, tho fields could have been, with lit tlo expense 
irrigated, but the people are very apathetic towards irrigation. They do not take the least 
ears in irrigating fields other than those resorved for poppy cultivation. ” 


The chops. 


413. Food crops. — The crops aro of two main classes— food crops and non. 
food crops. So much as 24 per cent, of tho net cropped area bears non- 
food crops. Sir A. P. MacDonnell, in his food-grain supply, estimated the 
proportion at B per cent only. Among the food crops, rico of course occupies tho 

^ most prominent position. Jt is grown on 732,001 

iee ' acres, or 54 per cent, of tho area under cultivation. 

The way in which it is used as food is too well known to need repetition. As 
boiled watt, fried murhi and parched chura it is taken here as everywhere else, 
and for the worship of the .gods, rice, as aJcuhala , is indispensable. Tho Tharus, 
however, still use it largely for bartor also. Rico is almost the only crop they 
grow, and, as they are without currency, it is customary in Tharu-hat to see 
rice given in exchange for fish and vegetables ; and through ignorance of its 
money value, the value given is generally very excessive. Slowly, however, 
they ore learning to appreciate the advantages of cash. Tho Tharus also use 
•riee for making an intoxicating liquor, which is largely drunk on tho occasion 
of marriages and other joyous ceremonies. Tho number of varieties of paddy 
grown here, os in the rest of North Bihar, is legion. 

414 . The next largest percentage is returned by food-grains of minor im- 
portance, clubbed together in one column as 4 ‘ Other 
food-grains including pulses,” but excluding rice, 
wheat, barley, mnrua , tmkai* and gram. Most 


Other 

ytlsM. 


<ood-grein«, iaeludisx 


n ot ice able among them is the khetari , often growp as second crop to rice.. Koio 
comes next in the group, accounting alone for no less than 7 per cent*, of tho 
net cropped area. It is eaten here, as in Gaya, as boiled bhat ; but in Champarau 
it is q lw* often ground to flour and made into bread. Arhar , which is also used 
as ddl, is another important crop in this group. How important, only those who 
•aw it dnp ng the famine year of 1&97 { a flourishing crop, when all others were 
parched and dying, can fully appreciate. It docs not require irrigation, but is 
B en efited by showers of rain m too cold weather. 


Wheat, grain, marua , Ac. 


( ) 

China is another ygrie$y which attracted a good deal of attention^ _ 
the late famine, owing to its being the eron, above all others* wiriph-ebu' 
raised in the shortest time, namely, six weeks. Its grain is fried and then 
eaten, under the name of mar ha. It is much used both by the rich and thf poor. 
In marriage and aradh ceremonies especially, mar ha, mixed with curds, is served 
out to the servants, pallet- bearers and other followers. 

•Sawan also deserves a passing notice. It is cleaned, boiled and eaten as 
rice. Sometimes it is boiled in milk, and a little sugar being added, .forms one 
of the daintiest dishes of the poor. When so prepared it is called khir. The 
other minor crops of this group, viz., peas, oats, maauri , keoni } kurihi , are mainly 
grown along with other crops for the subsistence of the poor. They are grown 
to a small extent only. 

415. The single crop most extensively grown after rice is barley. It 
r covers nearly 15 percent, of the net cropped area. 

Wurley • It is very generally consumed, and is taken either 

as friod hhtnj'i , or bread, or as flour (aalu), mixed with water and a little salt. 
Barley salti is much appreciated even by those natives of Bihar who can 'afford 

more expensive food. After barley comes makai 
a '* 1 ' (maize or Indian-corn), covering 8*28 per cent, of the 

area under cultivation. It is very extensively grown in the south, as I shall 
show horoaftor, but its rareness in the north bus kept down the district average. 
Mafuri is in the south of the district one of tho chief staple food-crops of the 
poor, and even those who cun afford throe meals usually take it in somo form or 
othor. It is used fried for broakfast, boiled us bhat for dinner, and as bread for 
suppor. It keeps tho roiyat going usually for at least four months in the year, 
W1 lien still only half ripe, it is rubbed with oil and lemon, sprinkled with salt 
njul pepper, and after being slightly friod, is oaten by the woll-to-do with much 
relish. 

410. Whoat covors 7*27 of tho net cropped area. It is the most valuable 

of all rubi food-crops. So highly is it esteemed, 
that it is called “ Dcvanna” or the food of* t^e 
gods. Tho poor agriculturist, however, grows it only for sale, as he cannot 
afford to consume it. Grain covers 2^ per cent, only of the cultivated area. 
It is used as aatu, and also as fodder ( dana ) for horses. It is ofton eaten when 
Htill imripo, and its leaves are used as n nag. As dal it is prominent on cere- 
monial occasions, and as flour (bemn ) it is largely used in Indian cookery. 
Tho nroa under marua in this district (1*20 percent.) is small ; so, too, is that 
under yams and potutoos (1*<>7 per cent.) Alua and authni are grown mainly on 
the banks of tho Bikrahna river in tho south of the district, and are eaten chiefly 
by tho poor. 

.417. Nm-food crops. — Coming now to non-food crops, indigo accounts for 

(WM per cent, of the area under cultivation. It 

I mil go and oii-urJ-. wi!1 discussed in a separate chapter. It is closely 

followed by oil-seeds (0*49), a chief source of income 
to the agriculturists of the district, and of a brisk export trade.. The^other single 
non food crop of great importance and value is opium, occupying 3*7 per cent. 

of tho net cropped area. Wheat among food crops; 
and opium among non-food, are tho two great rival* 
of indigo, and I shall discuss, in speaking of indigo, their rolative advantage*' 
and disadvantages from the rai vats’ point of view. 

4 IS. MUicUancnus nonfood crops — All other nonfood crops for which 
separate returns have been prepared are each bolow 1 per cent., but among 
them sugar is tho most prominent, with a jiorceutage of *77. It is largely 
grown in only one tbuna, B iguha, where its cultivation has been found to be a 
profitable undertaking. Fibres, garden produce and tobacco are all of small 
importance in this district. 

Of the miscellaneous non-food crops that account for 6*12 per cent, of the 

area under cultivation, kharaul t or thatching grass, 
is of course by far the most important, particularly 
in tho northern thanas, for it grows naturally on land left continuously fallow for 
some years, and in those thanas much of the land has not hitherto even been 
reclaimed. In point of faot, too, thatching grass is more valuable to the Culti- 
vator than inferior crops requiring more trouble to raise. 


Opium. 


T ha gross 
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4l(j^ The percentages referred to in the above eketoh of the relative extent 
: of the important food and non-food crops in this 

<rffu^i*^n^iLd f orK 0a0, * ge ' di8trict •» here hrought together for oonvenionoe , 

of referenoe : — 

Food trop*. 


Name of crop. 



Foroentage to 

til 



net oroppod 


41 


area. 

Rice 


IM 

... 64-06 

Barley 

hi « 

• • t 

14-79 

Maise 

• 

* 

... # 

... * 8-28 

Kodo 

• •1 

III 

7-7 5 

Wheat 

t 

III 

7 27 

Gram 

IM 


... 2-67 

Root crops 

« » • 

s v a 

1-67 

Marua 

• 1 l 


1-20 

Others 

t « • 

... 

17-07 



Total 

... 1140(5 


Indigo 

Non-fooS oroj)8 . * 

... «-03 

Oil-aoeds 

• * • Ml 

0-49 

Khoraul 

• 

• M 

4(50 

Opium 

• M • • 4 

371 

Sugar 

t s • Ml 

0-77 

Fibres 

.e. 

0-48 

Tobacco 

... 

017 

Others, including other dyes . . 

i«9 


Total 

24-90 


Guano Toiao 

139-66 


Deduct twice cropped 

30-66 


Total 

100- 


420. Thoa it ia seen that this district produces a very large variety of 
~ crops, most of which, except indigo, appear to nave 

* * rop * * been cultivated in the earlier years of tho century. 

The Revenue Surveyor writing in the middle of the century gave the follow- 
ing enumeration : — 


_ “The harvests are bhadai, kharif (pghtmi) end rabi, end tho principal crop* are paddy 
Si various qualities,' wheat* barley, poppy, Indigo, arhar, maarh, maiao, vetches and pease, oil* 
teade and a variety of edible crops. The staples are, however, rice, poppy and indigo.” 
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* 422. I'll© most noticeable feature of this statement is that Champaran 
shows much the smallest proportion of its area under food crops. Uonghyr is 
tin exception, but the Monghyr figures aro for u very limited area in which 
there is much indigo. When tho whole area of Monghyr north of the Gangos 
is surveyed, it will probably furnish results very similar to those of MuzafTarpur. 
Among food crops, again, tho enormous area in Champaran under rice is most 
noticeable. With fit per cent, under this crop, its percentage is nearly 5 above 
that'of tho next, districts, MuzafTarpur, Gorakhpur and Gaya. It is 13 per cent, 
greater than the rice area in Azimgarh and noftrly2} times that of Balfia. 

423. With so large an au a under rice, tho areas under other crops must 
necessarily suffer a reduction. Thus tho proportion of cultivated area under 
“ Other food-grains, including pulses,” under marua and under gram are smaller 
in Chutnpnran than elsewhere, but in respect of barley, makai and wheat this 
district will hold tts own. In the extent of its area under barley it is inferior 
to Azimgarh, MuzafTarpur and Tallin, but ahead of tho other five districts. In 
wheat it comes third after Gorakhpur and Gaya, and in makai it beats all the 
distiicts except MuzafTarpur only, where the maize area is 2 per cent, greater. 

424. But the most prominent feature of theso statistics still remains the 

vast extent of tho Champaran rioe area. Mr. D. J. 
t m nt* »r»>» m tmparu. j[ a q ) j lor8on> j u j u ' s famino report, 1897, wrote as 

follows 

' “ Iu this connection I may remark that the area under run in the Champaran district 
alone is noarly one tenth of the total rice area of tho 49 districts forming the Worth- Western 
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Obanfanm is sufficiently apparent from tbsee remarks. 

425, Comparative statistic* in respect of 
the area under non-food crops ore furnished 
below : — 


JRltont of iMm-food crop* in 
ChwP*r*n »nd ndgUbooring 
districts ooujpwfdi • 
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426 A» a set-off to the effect s of famine in this district tho largo arm 
under non-food crops must bo considered, especially as it indicates what 
wo know to be a fact, viz., that the pressure of population on the soil s 
Jiirht. With 6*6 per cent, of its cropped area under indigo, Churn paran is 
one per cent, ahead of even Muzaffarpur. With respect .to oil W™, 

Champaran takes a foremost place, being second only to Gorakhpur, and with a 
jSTe nearly double that of Muzaffarpur. Indeed there » « veryjysk 
Sew? trade in oil-seeds from Champaran. In opium Ummpaian is head of 
Hie list with 3*7 per cent., being one per cent, greater even than Gaya , 
uJ&£vt, Gorakhpur, lfellia, and Azamgarh all have h ss than one nor cent. 
nndw^S^op. Champaran, on the other hand, is the country where the opium 
crop is cultivated with theleast care, and consequently a small outturn. 

Th«e is little tobacco here, though more than in the North- Western I rorinces 
K tet in respect of iigarclne it is far behind them. Indeed, the extent 
of sugarcane in Muzaffarpur and Champaran is very insignificant. ^ ^ 
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427. Returning once more to the district figure*, I ahull discuss then* 
thana by thana and subdivision by subdivision. 
Tb»m «t»tutici of food-crop*. a statement of the areas and percentages of the 

important food crops thana by thana is subjoined ’ 
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428. There is little difference between the proportions covered with non- 
... . food crops in the two subdivisions. Indigo and 

opium, the most prominent non-food crop*, are 
growi\ mainly in the Sadar subdivision, but it will be seen later tliat this is 
couiiteruetod by the larger proportion of area in the north under oil-seeds and 
thatching grass. But among the food-crops, with which we are now concerned, 
the percentage of area under rice in Bcttia subdivision is found to be 62 per 
cent., while in thoSadar it is only 4!) per cent., though among thanositis Adapur 
that takes the load with the magnificent return of 84 per cent, of its net cropped 
area under rice. Physically this thana, as lias been said, is on the north side of 
tho Sikiuhnn, and assimilates in character to the tbanas of the Bettia sub- 
division. Aftor Adapur comes Sliikarpur with nearly 80 per cent, under rice, 
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then Bagaba with M per cent., and next Dhaka, which is similar in some 
respects to Adapur, with one per cent, less. 

429- It ia undoubtedly a defect in the present fern) of crop statenv&ni* 
from the point of view of practical administration, that columns are not pros-* 
tided for tne separate entty of autumn and a inter rice. In Ohampnran, when 
the statistics were compiled, the two kinds were amalgamated, but anwattempt 
has boon made to divide them. The aghani area is mainly winter rice. Deduct- 
ing the area of tne othor aghani crops as far as is known (for some of the more 
un imp ortant fall under miscellaneous heads) from the total aghani area, we are 
left with the area of winter rioe, which, on being deducted from the total area 
under rice, gives the area under autumn rice, 'l'las process gives rgtults that 
arc fairly accurate and of great interest. 

430. Adapur returns 45 percent, of its cultivated area as bhadai* rioo and 
40 per cent, only as aghani. Shikarpur returns tlio ne^t I a rgost •nor con tn go 
under bhadai, via., 80 per cent., hut its aghanifurvo. is 50 per cent. l)huka and 
p f yg wha return about 20 per cent, under bhaiai each and 35 per cent, under 
aghani. In Bettia, the percentages are 12 and 30. In the southern than as, the 
percentage under bhadai rice is inconsiderable. Thus, in the first five thanas 
corresponding with what is the essentially ri co-growing tract in this district, 
over one-third of the rice is autumn rice, an important fact which, I venture 
to t hink , is often not fully realised. As wo go from west to cost iu this tiiact, 
we find aghani rice Icbb and less in favour. 

431. Barley, which is a valuable rabi crop, grown as a second crop to < 

bhadai, covers 19 per cent, of the cultivated area in 
® rey ' * the Radar subdivision, oh against only 10 per cent, 

in the Bettia subdivision. This might have lx >cn ox peefrd ; also that Motilniri 
with so small an area under rice would be the individual thana with tho 
largest area under hnxlev <25 nor cont.A. Dhaka nnd A tifiiiii i* with their lawn 
bftadai areas como second and third on the list, with 21 and 20 per cent., re- 
spectively, then follow SI ad hu ban, Gollindganj, and Kesaria. Tho last-named 
returns 13 per cont.only but even mo, a higher percentage than any of the three 
Bettia thanas.’ Shikarpur has loss than 8 per cent, under barley, 

432. Makai , the next in extent, is of course grown most largoly in the 

. Sadur subdivision, and here KcHaria heads the list 

* 1 ® 0 ' with 14‘8 per cent., followed bv Gobindgnnj (14’7 

percent.) and Madhuban (13*0 per cent.). In .Shikarpur ami Adapur, the tlmnas 
with so large an {iron under autumn rice, the area under maize in quite insigni- 
ficant. It is higher in lJliuka (5*4 j>er cent;. Motihari, with less thu’n 10 per 
cent., returns a remarkably small area under this crop, but it grows a good 
amounted kodo. Tlngaha returns, for it, a large area under mui/.o (11 per 
cent.). It is grown in the villages bordering on the <hara. 

433. Kodo follows niakai with a pm:ontu;fe of H. Tho proportion in tho 

Sadar subdivision, us in the case of barley, is 
°* nearly double that in the Bettia subdivision, and it 

is found mainly in the thanas whore maize ulso predominates. Gobindgunj 
comes first with 16 por cent., th(n Kesaria with nearly 14 per cent., and 
Motihari third with 11 por cent. Madhuban and Dimka return about tho 
same proportion (8 por cent.), and then, come Basalt a ami Bettia, one per cent, 
lower. In Adapur and Shikarpur the area under this crop also is insignificant. 

434. Wheat is usually grown on lands in the vicinity of rivers or from 

which tho paddy has been washed away by Hood, 

» wb««t. This may account for the unexpectedly huge pro- 

portion of it, nearly 8 per cent,, in Shikarpur. Wheat requires special land and 
good cultivation, and is grown for sale and hence not very Vide variations iu 
its extent in the different thanas are apparent, Bettia heads the list with nearly 
10 per cent. 

435. Gram is not ft crop of much importance, and its growth is mainly 

confined to the throe thanas Adapur, Dhaka, and 
rwn ‘ Shikarpur, where it is sown broadcast as a second 

crop t© pftddy. * 

436. Under the hotch-potch heading “Other food-grains including pulses,” 

all kinds of minor crops are entered, irrespective 
OtiMt fcod-fwiai 0 f the harvest, and the only remark I liave to make 
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is that considering bow largely khesari which is included in this group, iansoally 
grown os a second crop to paddy, the percentage is low, but it ; bufttobe 
remembered that one third of the rice area bears autumn and not winter rice. ■ 

487. The following is a statement of this area 
Than* autistic* of non-food an( j percentage of the cultivated area under non-food 
crop*. ^ crops thana by thana:— 
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488. Indigo fb of course the most extensively grown of all non-food crops 

and returns the very high figure of 10 per cent., or 
’ Ind'K**- more in all the Sador thanas except Adapur. So 

much as 14 per cent, of "the cultivated area in Kesaria thana is occupied with 
indigo, litre the Rajpur and 1'ipra concerns are situated. In Gobindganj, 
where the Turknulia con coni is dominant, 12 per cent, is under indigo. For 
the largtfarea under indigo in Motibari and Dhaka, 104 and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively, the Motilmri factory is responsible, while in Medhuban, which abw 
returns ovor 10 per ceut., the Bara, Tetaria and Motipur concerns predominate. 
Bettia returns 6 5 per cout, under indigo, and contains several minor Concerns, 
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*#»} Liberia, Pam, Lai Saraya, Kuria and Mallahia, In Adapur and Shikar- 
pur thefe are also indigo concerns, but they deal largely in paddy. 

^ 439, 1 hftve explained above why oileoeds are grown more extensively in 

• Betti* subdivision. Thus, in Sbikarpur the highest* 

OilMcda percentage is reached (10*5 per cent). Indeed the 

Revenue 8urveyor, in enumerating the crops of Raj Ramnngar which ^included 
in this lhana, prominently mentions the oilseeds, though ho omits it while speak- 
ing 0 | the 0 thef portion of pargana Majhuua. Bagaha, with 9 per oont., and 
Adapur f with 6 per cent., as might bo expected, come next. The extent is lowest 
in Resari*. '1 here is nothing noticeable in the figures for other thanas. 

440. * The area under kharaul or thatching grass is 4 7 per cent, of the 

cultivated area for the whole distriot. Its largest 
Thstchtn* grw*. extent is of course in Bagaha and 8hikar&ur ; in the 

former it is slightly over, and in the latter slightly under, 7 per owit. In tho 
other thanas it varies from 2 to 4 per cent. Evou m tho ’most highly cultivated 
thanas cultivators contrive to keep some land in kharaul to provide thatching 
grass for their own use. That grown iu tho north of tho district is largely 

exported to Bettia. . 

441. Opium comes next. Tho district percentage is 3;< , but it is largely 

exceeded in Adapur, lHiaka. Gobindgnnj and Moti- 
Opium- hari, where the crop is artificially irrigated from 

wells Bettia and Kesaria only roach tho district average, while in Bagaha, 
Sbikarpur and Madhubun it is much below it. The percentage of area under , 
opium is two and-a-half times greater in the Sadur than in tho Bettia^sub* 

^ IV * 442. All tho remaining non-food crops return percentages below 1 except 
- " sugar, which in Bagaha oovors 2*73 per cent, of tho 

SuRnrciino. cultivated area. The Revenue Surveyor wroto in 

respect of its growth in this area 

“ Tbo oentnfi rwrtion of theso two tap]™” (Munj.ur Oliaiuland anti CUngwan Bat* 

. ‘s however, is under a high state of cultivation ami w densely populated. In these 

parts sugaroane is grown in groat ftbuudanoo, ami may l><> coii.-idcml fclm staple prtsluotmn 
of this part of the country ” . 

443 Su ,r ar-rofining appears to bo still a prosperous industry m the Bettia 
® subdivision. The Collector, in his Administration 

Tbe sngsr industry in ci>#>n- Report ot 1884-H5, imuio the following observation 
par&n* ^ ou tho subject : — 

“ The manufacture of augur is confined to cm tain local it iefi in tlio Bettia subli vision 
The sugar industry is in a lhmrinhiiig loridjbm in t.lio district. I he ami under 
BUgaroftne inoreaee* every year, and the crop is becoming more and moro of importiuico. 

His ideas as to its importance were, however, somewhat, exaggerated, for 
he estimated that tho area under sugarcane was 17,5<>0 to 20,000 acres, which 
would yield Co, 000 maunds of sugar, valued at 6j lakhs of rupees. Fho actual 
area in this subdivision under sugarcane is only 0,0 lo acres, or halt his esti- 
mate, the quantity in the Sadar subdivision being insignificant. 1 nut Huh ' v 'i* 
an exaggerated estimate was no doubt realised, and five years later wo find the 
Collector had gone to the other extreme. In the Administration Report for 
1891-92 he estimated the outturn at 2,500 maunds only. So, taking tlnee inaunds 
ner acre as the lowest possible outturn, the area under sugarcane would have 
C less than 900 acres, or one-tenth of the real extent. Mr. I). J. Macph arson, 
in his Administration Report for 1805-00, drew attention to tins undor-ostirnato, 
and put the outturn down as at least In, 000 maunds. This, hovvovoi, was no 

more than half tho real figure. . . n . , 

444. Tobacco returns tho largest porcontago ( OS) in Bettia thana. It 

is grown here, as else whore in the district, for local 
Tobaeeo, consumption, and is not exported. 

Aobicult ceil Stocr. 

445. From the agricultural stock statement the supply of milch- kine, 

drmkoyK, plou^hfl mid (’ftTts 

Aaowt ot Ur*-$toeU Urgety ^ti o© ascertained, but tho figures in themselves 
a«pmdut on tv*ils w« gmang. afford little index of agricultural prosperity. Tho 
Whole position depends mainly on the extent of grazing. Ploughs being very 
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cheap, if a cultivator has a sufficient number of bullocks, La will indulge in tha 
luxury of an extra plough, and the nurnbor of his bullocks will vary> largely 
with tho amount of available grazing, though of course the consistency of the 
soil ‘is another important consideration. Conversely, too, where grazing is 
abundant, communications are usually poor, and there draught- cattle and carta 
are greatly in inquisition, arid thcro also it is found profitable to breed live* 
stock for" sale. Live-stock is most abundant when tho conditions prevalent are 
• still pastoral. ’ ' 

446, Tho number of live-stock, ploughs and* 
\Kriouiiursi ttocV, thma by carts are giveu thana by thana in the following 

tOtillA* A A A 

statement : — 
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447. Comparing those figures with tho amount of population, we arrive 

■ t at tho satisfactory result that there are more than 

Ju * three head of cattle per family, or* wore than one 
per two persons, against Wo and 1 head to three persons respectively of 
MuralTarpur, ami, as might be expected from what has been aria, it is found 
that there are six lakhs of cattle in Hottiu, against four lakhs in the Sadar, 
Cows, numcncallv speaking, head the list with 29 ">,672, immediately followed 
by bulls aid bullocks, 282,600 in number, cmv-buffaloos and calves coming 
next, though nt a distance, with 86, 767 and 76,279, respectively. There is -a 
large mmihoi of goats, viz., 168,144. They aro used mainly for food. There 
arc comparatively ftw male hutlaloos. The soil on the whole being light, their 
extra strength is not required to draw the plough. There are no mules in the 
distill, and donkejs are kept only by dhobis. Thus their number is 
inconsiderable 

448. The number of ploughs is large, viz., 103,412; wood being cheap, 

,,, , , their cost is inconsiderable. Bullock carts are 

oug r*rK numerous, 19.268 in all, or nearly four times 

tho number for Muzaffnipnr. The most obvious reason is that the Bettia 
subdivision contains only about 16 miles of the Tirhut State Kailway. Then 
is a largo export trade both from Xipil aud locally, and there is a large import 
trade into Mpnl, all of which has to 1)0 carried on by bullock carts. The 
largo number of carts in the Sadar subdivision is due to a considerable extent 
to tho indigo industry. For the carriage of indigo the raiyats are bound by a 
peculiar kind of contract which will be derailed in the appropriate chapter. 
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449. In the following statement the number of 
~>er 100 hr- 1 ' *• ' * ' 1 * 

by thana : 


a *u I'liv imivn ovnvdUIOMu lIULUtlUt VI 

°° m ‘ cattle per 100 head of the population is worked out 
thana by 
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460. Tlie priiportion of milch kino (cows and cow-Iiu(VuI«mm) per 100 souls 
. is only 11 in the Kadar against .'16 in the Bottiu 

* 11 00 subdivision. Jn tho Hot tin thana tin* number is 

lowest for the northern subdivision, but even ho is nearly double that for any 
thana in tho southern subdivision. Milch-kino are paitieularly mnnorous in 
bagaha and Shikarpur, wboro grazing has to be provided not only for local cattle 
But also for large herds driven over from Gorakhpur and Karan. In tho Hudar 
thana* there are 12 milch- kino per 100 persons, that into say, more than one 
to supply milk and ghee to ten persons. This is a lit tin hotter than in 
Muzunarpur. But if tho Bcttia subdivision is included, then there is one cow 
or cow-buffalo to overy five persons. 

451. Sheep, too, are more numerous in*tlio north, while goats, on the other 

hand, are very fairly distributed over the wholo 
8 e«p an Roan. district, the only kind of live-stock of numerical 

importance of which this can he. said. B 

452. Passing on to draught-cattle, hero against 10J head jvr 100 persons 

in tho 8nd:»r, 21 J head, i.c., about double is returned 
rang t-cattc. f ur Bettiu. Tin; ciuse, as, 1 have said, is the 

plentiful grazing and large cart truflie in the north. Beftia is the thana re- 
turning the lowest number of the three northern thurms, vi/, , 1M ; hut the only 
Sadar thana approaching this is Adapur with lfi. Adupur is the most cultivated 
thana in the district, and this high figure, therefore, is in this instance an un- 
doubted indication of agricultural prosperity. Dhaka, also another rich area, 
returns nearly 11 draught- cattle per 100 persons. Motihaii end Madhuban come 
last with 9. 
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453. The statistics of agricultural stock in its strictest sense will now be 
„ . , considered, and information of the number of 

Oi>iiri|uirim and other di.tricu bullocks, ploughs and carts returned by Muzanar- 
c«tn|tat(id. pur, Gorakhpur and Gaj a are compared with the 

Oharnpuraii figures: — 
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*t5l. Tho figures of Champanm ami Gorakhpur nro approximate. The 
numher of outdo of nil sorts per 100 persons is 02 in Chnmparar., against 50 in 
Gorakhpur, Muzallhirpur coming a bad third with only 00. The same oontli- 
liom nro noticeable in respect of draught-cattle; Ohumparan has 125 per 
oultivnO'd square milo and Gorakhpur US, against 00 only in Muzalfarpur, but 
bore Gaya heads the list with 140, In tin* matter of earts per square mile 
GmaUipur and Ohumparan are again very similarly circumMunced, but with 
Jour times tin* number found in MuzalTarpur, where the average is only In 
the number of ploughs per square mile while Muzallarpiir rt turns do and 
Glmmparan 40, Gorakhpur returns so high a figure, viz., N7, that I doubt its* 
accuracy. (hiy/t returns IS only, ami b<»th in this district and (Tamp mill 
draught-rattle are mom numerous than in Gorakhpur. Gaya 1ms the largest 
number of bullocks pej‘ plough, viz., three. Then comes Muzaffurpur with U’fy 
closely followed by Gluunpurau with ‘2*7; Gorakhpur returns only 21 per 
plough, an exceedingly low and abnormal number. 

f 155. Confining our nfttrntion to the Cliam- 

pun-iy lujiioiiliur tl. paran district, the tluuia station's are as iollow's: — 
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Wo find tho largest number of draught-eattlo per cultivated sqnaro milo 
in nil the tlmnas of tho Hot! in subdivision, but it is curious to note that 
lint tin equals Shikarpur, and Bagalia stands third. But, without doubt, both 
the Llagahn nnd bnikarpur figures would have been very much higher had 
the statistics for agriculturists living in the hills outside the surveyed area boon 
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included. Among the Sftdar thonas, Adapur has the largest number of bullocks, 
viz., 13S«per square mile of cultivation, followed by Dimka with 105 ; next come 
the two adjacent thanaa of Kefiuria und Madhuban, with 06 and 94, respectively; 
and Irfbt of all are Motihaii and Gobindganj, the former with 80 head and’ the 
latter with only two more. '1 ho same order is remarkably preserved, too, in the 
statistics for ploughs. But Bettia heads the list alone with 62 ploughs, or 10 
acres per plough. In Bagaha and Shikarpurtho area per plough is over 1 1 tu ,, res. 
Adapur, 4Hth 5?i ploughs per squuie able, is one bettor than Bagaha. The 
next thaua is Dhaka, with 36 only. In Motihari there is the extraordinarily 
largo aret^ of 20 acres of cultivated laud per plough, ard in Gobindganj there 
are nearly 24 acres. These two th in »s would appear to bo understocked, though, 
owing to the soil being light, it is probably ploughed with ease and rapidity. 

456. The district average is 14 acres per plough, and this seems t<^ bo about 

normal. Ah the tliana statistics of rails disnot apmnir 
Tho number of acres por plough. t() aoculu ^ 0) [ rofniiu from commenting on them. 

Status 


457. Statistics of status are contained in the ferij tjonhwara or abstract, of 
the ttrij, the tcrij in its turn being an abstract of t ho /.Italian*. 

458. Lands held by public bodies, such as the District Board and the 

^ , , Railway, cover only 9,578 ueros, or •■16 per cent, of 

Kni.ar-i-Himl or Crown land. t , u; ^ , m>n Thi „ 1()W ^| lo 

meagroncss of the district means of communication. 

459. In the (/air viairua k/tafiantt are entered all waste nominally in tlm 

. possession of the uumindui' but piaetic illy not in 

Unoccupied [<ju%r mazru i 1 1 y • m>i , l \ v J 

1 J anyone is 1 ho homrstnuls ol non-n^n- 

culturists arc also recorded in them. These /Italian* absorb 492,002 acres, or so 
much ns 28 0 per cent, of the total area. I hey are 9, >88 in number, giving the 
enormous average area per khahan of 5 1 ’6 acres. This is in striking coiitrust 
to Mpzaffarpur, where the average size is only 6 acres. 

* 460. Excluding those two items, the occupied area is found f • » be 1,578,225 

acres, or 75 .S per cent, of (he total, and l.lio follow 
Tlw occupied ar<«. in«r statement nhows how it is upper, ioned amongst, 

tho different classes of tenancies : — 
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ten a ms w Ouuujjy mu u, mo uicn uviu »r pi^uvw. 
Proprietor’* private i*nd, eeetion ] an( l jg necessarily inconsiderable. Th> 

) 10, fie.gtl Tmiiicy Aet. ^ . m Halian t vit] , an arca of . 4 ,j 


461. In a district like Champaran, where the competition is mainly or 

tenants to ocoupy land, the area held as proprietor’s 

"here 

ly 409 such khaliant with an arca of « 4,881 
Thus thoy cover only -3 per cent, of tho total occupied area. The 
averago ares per tenancy is 12 acres. 

'4f.2. Thcro are 1,952 holdings, or *4 per cent, of the total, held in the 

ordinary cultivation of proprietors.' They account 
for 31,331 acres, or 2 per cent. only. The average 
area per tenaucy is larger than for wait, viz., 


acres. 


In direct cultivation of proprie 
tors but uot truo txrait. 


1 0 acreH. 

403. ' In a still groater degree than in Muzaffarpur the indigo planters swell 
Indiroct nuUivution of tenure, the figures for land he'd in the direct occupation of 
holder*. , tenure-holders. There are 9,899 tenancies under 

this head, or 2 5 per cent, of the whole, but they account for 7’5 per cent, of 
trio occupied area, the average size being 12 acres. In discussing indigo these 
figures will bo reconsidered. 

464. Of ruiyats, those holding at fixed rates or rents are very few in 

number. There are only 3,2 14 holdings of thir 
^ rnl ' * t,Aara ' class, and they account for only 2 per cent, of the 
mwy ^V occupied areu. The average size of a holding, 

however, is large, viz., 8 acres. 

405. The groat mass of tho ruiyats are of course settled. They 

appropriate just under 80 per cent, of tho total 
Settled or occupancy raiynt*. of holdings and 83 per cent, of the 

cultivated urea. Tho average size of a holding is slightly under 4 acros, or about 
2i times bigger than in MuzuiTurpur. Tho extent to which security of title has 
boon confirmed to cultivators by those opeiations is fairly illustiated by these 
figures. In contrast to them 1 quote what l>r. lluntor wrote on tho subject in 
his Statistical Account of Champaran in 1*70: — 


“ Hardly any land in (’hnrnpaian is held by tenants with a right of oeoupancy under 
Act X of 18 V.). Tho principal euueo cf this is the almost universal custom of letting villages 
in farm for short terms. Very few landlords let their lands to the raiyats direct, but farm 
them out to thihadars (i ease-hold era) f<>r live or seven vara. When the term expires, the 
landlord, as a rule, demandr an enhanced rental from the lonse-huldor ; and the ioarenne falls 
ultimately on the raiyutp, either in the shape of a higher rent per acre or by the addition of 
waste lands to their cultivation, for which rent is charged ; or where there i* no waste, by 
exacting rout for some fictitious land, commonly known as kut/hiiai ziMitu, i,e., paper land. 
It thus happens that, few raiyats are uh!e to hold their lands uninterruptedly for 12 yean at 
tho same rates. Only raiyats of a superior ( luss receive puttut, which, when given, are 
generally the pretext for exacting nulatm i. There are other reasons, however, to {recount for 
this unusual state of things. Oliamparan raiyats for tho most part are oxtremely careless and 
ignorant of tlieir legal rights. The znmindur is looked up to with unusual aeferenoe, and 
his demands are rarely disputed. Most of tin* district belongs to one or two proprietors, 
whoso influence among their tenants is enormous and who con eject and dispossess at 
plousuro.” 


460. Non-occupancy raiyats arc necessarily very few. Thoy occupy 6 
„ per cent, of the holdings, but only 3*1 per cent, of 

on-eceupani > rsi^sts. tho area. Tho averago holding is only 2 acres 

in extent. This is small, us it is generally diara land in which the non-occu- 
pancy right is found. 

407. Kent-free holders aro the class of least importance in this district. A 

rent-free grant of any magnitude is invariably 
1,11 ,<Vl c ”’ largely sublet and thoroTore falls within the category 

of a tenure. Tho rent- freo holdings are very small, the average size being 2*4 
acres only. They account for 4 per cent, ot the holdings and 2T per cent, of 
the atea. 

468. Another unimportant class is tho nnder-raiyats. They occupy 

. 2 per cent, of the area only, but 7 per cent, of tire 

n er rmy*t». number of holdings. They aro thereforo very 

petty, a little over one acre only being the normal size. 

469. Thus it is seen that the status of greatest importance in this district 
Ocmpurey th* most important is that of settled ond occupaucy raiyats and the next 

• Utui that of tenure- holders in direct possession. 
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470. I will now compare the propoition in which land is held by the 
% landlord and tenant clashes in Chatnparnn with 

j 7** iri f oc * npaUon those found in neighbouring districts. The statis- 
• tics aro furnished ut the following statement: — 
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None of the districts can compare with Champnran in tlio extent to which 
its cultivated land has boon secured in the occupation of the cultivating class. 
Only 10 por cent, in Chnmpuran is occupied by landlords, in spite of ifs largo 
body of planters. Tho next lowest figure is 1H pci cent., returned l>v Mirzupur 
and Jaunpur. Muzaffarpur is next with 10 per cent. Ju Oliazipur tho vast 
amount of 01 per cent, is so held. The area held by non-occupanov raiyats 
in (Jhanlparan is only 3 per cent, of the total cultivated area. This is not 
more than one-third of the area hold in any district of tho North-West 
Provinces by tenants at- will, a lower Btutus. In Muzaffarpur tho area held by 
non-occupancy raiytlts is still smaller. 

471. There is only one respect in which tho North liiliar statistics 
compare unfavourably with those of tho North-West Provinces. That is in the 
area^ held by raiyats at fixed rates. Put tho districts of tho North-West 
Provinces hail a previous settlement, whereas Bihar had none. If tho figures 
for raiyats at fixed rates und those with occupancy rights, that is to say, those 
who Lave a security of tenant right, aro considered in combination, it will bo 
seen that they occupy a mueii larger proportion of tho occupied area in 
Charoparan than in any other district, tho percentage being 87. Muzaffarpur 
comes Dext with 79 per cent., while tho districts of tho North-West Provinces 
return tho following proportions : — • 
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4/2. Returning once more to the statistics of the Ohamparan district, I 
subjoin the following statement, so that statuB may 
be considered in connection with locality : — 
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473, It will bo scon that the proportion of proprietors’ private land is 
nearly four times as great in the >Sadur as in the Bettia subdivision, though 
oven in the former it is under '5 per cent. It is largest in Madhuhan and 
Kosaria. In Gobindganj there is none. Under land held in proprietor’s ocou- 

f ation but not private land, Bettia subdivision returns 21 por cent., as against 
•8 per cent, in the Sudnr. Madhuhan with 5 2 por cent, is the highest, and 
Bagalia with 0* 47 per cent, tlie lowest, but the reason is in either ease very 
different. In the former the land is retained in direct possession, this being* 
found to be remunerative. In Bagalia it is so retained m the absence of a 
domain! for settlement. The latter reason probably accounts for the percentage 
of tho Bottiu subdivision being higher than that £>>r the Sadar. In tlio area 
held by tenure-holders Bettia subdivision takes the lead with 9\>7 por cent. 
Tlio absence of demand for land again is partly the reason. In Shikarpur, too, 
there are some small villages in tlio possesion of tenure -holders, mostly nativo 
inukurruridurs, which are held almost entirely in kbas possession. The percent- 
age of that thana is accordingly the highest, viz., 12*8 per cent. The proportion 
of area so hold for the Sadar subdivision is 5J per ueut. Oobindgnnj thana 
records the highest, 9 per cent., then comes Motihari, t> por cent, and Kosaria, 
5J por cent., the reason of their position being the large expansos of indigo 
lands in direct occupation of indigo concerns. Tho area hold by landlords as a 
whole *in Bettia subdivision is 11 8 per cent, and in Sadar 7‘8 percent. In 
Bettia the highest figures are found in Shikarpur and Bagalia (14 and 1U6 per 
cent.) and in tlio Sa tar in Gobindganj and Madhuhan (10 2 and 9 5 per cent, 
respectively). Tlio causes, as I have said, are diverse. In Shikarpur and 
Madhubau there are numerous petty proprietors and tenure- holders respectively. 
In Bngaha tho demand for laud is greater than the supply. In Gobindganj 
there is a large indigo concern that absorbs much of the cultivated area. The 
relfttivo sizes of aveiugo holdings require no detailed comment The figures for 
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thikadaw are vitiated by the number of petty britdars (rent-free ten# re-holders) ' 
in somt^ thanas. Time Motihari returns 30 - 9 as the average sizo of a tenure- 
holder’s tenancy, while in Oobindganj it is 4 0 acres only. 
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474. Turning now to the areas held by raiyais of different classes lie 

see that the proportion of land in the occupation of 
»t fixed r*u» and wtiUd ra iy a ts is in the Bettia subdivision 88 per cent., as 
T against 92 per cent, in the Sadar. Kaiyats at fixed 

rates aeeount for a very much larger area in the sadar than in the Bettia sub- 
division, the figures being 2*3 per cent, for the Badar and just under 1 per 
cent! for Bettia. In Bagaha these holdings are most insignificant in size and 
number. The largest area is so held in Kesaria, nearly 5 pdr cent. Dhaka 
comes next with half that proportion. It is clear then that the reclamation 
of these two thanas is not of recent date. Madhuban is also no doubt a thana 
that has boon cultivated from very early times, still it only returns a little 
over 1 por cent, of its area as hold by raiyats at fixed rates. But then it is 
largoly ojvned by potty proprietors, the greatest foes to stability of tenant 
rights and* rents. The statistics of the average size of these holdings are not 
very instructive. The largest are in Motihari and the smallest in Dhaka. It 
is generally true that the fewer thoy are in number, the larger is their average 
size. Coming to occupancy raiyats, we find the mine difference between the 
Bettia and Sudur subdivisions as in tlie case of iaiyats at fixed rates. In 
Bettia, the occupancy raiyats own 80*4 por cent, of the occupied area, and 
account for 84*2 por cent, of tho holdings, whereas in the Sadar they hold 85*8 
of tlie area, .87*5 por cent, of the holdings. In tho Bettia subdivision, or for 
tho matter of that, in tho whole district, thana Bettia has the least proportion 
of occupancy raiyats occupying the smallest area, tho figures being 77*o3 and 
78*88, respectively. I have ulreudy described how a very large number of 
raiyats camo to be attestod as non occupancy in the first yoar of attestation 
which, though subsequently reduced on ro attestation, still stood at a high 
figure. To these must be added the raiyats of the I'atjirwa diara attested in 
189(1-07, hence tho largo notwoccuparicy area in Bo'tia thana In the other two 
thanas of this subdivision tho percentage of area occupied by this class is the 
same (81*3), but in Shikarpur the proportion of holdings is greater, being 90*5 
por cent., against 8 0*5 in Bagaha. 

475. All the Sudar thanas exceed tho highest area percentage of any 
tlmna in Bettia, Ada pur heading the list with 91 per cent, of its area held by 
occupancy raiyats ami 93 per cent, of its holdings. It is, on the other liana, 
surprising to see Kesaria stand last but one in the sadar group, the percentage 
to tho number of holdings being 85 7 covering 82*4 per cent, of the Rrea. The 
situation, howovor, is fully redeemed by this thana returning tho largest area, 
as we have seen above, under ruiyuts at fixed rates, und the largest but one, 
us wo shall see hereafter, under rent-freo holders. Besides this, there is a 
considerable diara area in Kesaria. Indeed, tho very last thana in t}ie Sadar 
in tho list is Gobindganj, which is completely skirted on one side by the big 
Gunduk. In Gobindginj there is another minor reason in the careful 
management of the Turkauliu concern resulting in thp detection of new 
holdings that are created. In the remaining three thanas, Motihari, Dhaka and 
Madhuban, the percentage is the same, viz., over 80 per cent. 

476. In examining tho avefage size of holdings the smallness of the 
difference in the two subdivisions strikes us with surprise. In the Sadar sub- 
division the average size is 4*1 acres only; in the Bettia subdivision it is 3*8- 
ueres. But it is still more remarkable to see that while in Shikarpur it is 
4*3 acres, in Bagaha it is so low as 3*6 acres. There is, however, a good 
explanation. The Bagaha thana consists of 433 villages. In the first 140 of 
them, that, is to say, in those geographically situated in the northwest and 
north of the thana them are (>,91 1 holdings covering an area of 48,578 acres 
and averaging therefore 7 acres each. In the remaining 293, although the 
area is 1 19,021 acres, the nurnlmr of khatians at the same time rises to 40,468 
and thus tho average size of a holding goes down to 2 96 acres. The explana- 
tion lies in tho different conditions obtaining in the two portions of the thana. 
There is abundnneo of lahd in both, though of course it is somewhat more 
plentiful in tho northern portion covered by tho 140 villages. But in the 
southern portion, villages are unusually large in size. Indeed, it is there that 
tho largest village in the district, Semra Sabedaha, covering 40 square miles, is 
situated. The Bettia Raj has parcelled these villages out under several thika- 
dars, and a tenant almost invariably holds under more than one thikadar, and ' 
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thus bit land may be split up into several holdings. In fact, the tame circum- 
stance* operate as where proprietors are petty. In the village noted above, the 
average site of a holding works out to be 8*9 acres, but thero are half-a- 
dozen 4hikadars, and it was not uncommon for the same tenant to he callod*up 
two or three times over to attest or accept the fair-rent compromise* for his 
several holdings. The aggregate of theso several holdings would probably 
average 7 acres, or perhaps 10 acres. In Shikarpur also a similar cause operates. 
In a previous pafagraph 1 have shown how numerous and smhll the villages 
here are, a fact quite inconsistent with its primitive and still undeveloped 
conditions, and I suggested that it was due to the confounding of villages with 
Mm At the* time of the revenue survey. Pandit Naina Ballabh Missra, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, reports that — 

“Most of thoss tolas have since been deserted and small ones converted iuto big hmtii <• 
so that at present at least one out of these villages is untennuted, or what theja locally call 
Btehiragi, where no rhitag or lamp is lighted. The rat als of the neighbouring villages 
cultivate their lands, perhaps unconscious even of the fact that they are situate in a village 
separate from the one in which they reside. At the lowest calculation therefore the area held 
by an average tenant in the thana is in no oaet* less than 7 acres and might be more.” 

It must also bo remembered that hud hill and junglo boon survoyod, the 
average size of holdings in both thanns would have boon increased. In liottia 
thana also the subdivision of villages iuto thikadari Mas similarly operates, 
but on a small scale. For the whole subdivision therefore an average area of 
6 acres per oultivator will not be w ide of the mark. In the Sadar, on tho other 
hand, though population is more congested, villages are largo, and mostly in 
posaession of one landlord. The average size of holding, as returned liytlie 
statistic*, is probably an approximate representation of actual facts. In Adupur, 
Motihari ana Gobindganj, which aro all dominutod by big landlord*, the hold- 
ings average between 4 - 6 and 4 ‘8 only. In Dhaku, where population presses 
more severely on the soil, and whore there is also a sprinkling of petty mnliks, 
it goes down to 3d), which is further rcducod to 3‘r> in the southernmost thana 
of JChsaria. liut the lowest limit, viz., 2*6 acres, is of course reuehod in 
Madhubun, where the conditions are similar to those of Tirhut. In tho last- 
named thanas no doubt the average area of land held by a single cultivator is 
larger than tho average size of a setth d holding. 

477. All things considered, the nvorago area held by a cultivating family 
in each thana oan bo taken to bo as follows: — 


Bagaha 7 

Shikarpur ... 7 

Betti* ... 5 

Bettia Subdivision 
Adapur 

lthaka 1-5 

Motihari 6 

Gobindganj [» 

Ketuiria 4 

Madbuban 3*6 


Sadar subdivision 


4 acres. 


478. As expected, non-ocrtipancy raiyats occupy a larger proportion of 
. urea and a greater number of the holdings in Bettia 

on -o«««> pansy raiyn ». subdivision than in the Sadar. In Bettia nearly 5 

E r cent, of the area i* so held, a* against 1 £ per cent, in' the Sadar. In thana 
«ttia no leas than 16 per cent, cf the holdings belong to this class, and they 
occupy 7*6 percent, of the urea. I have already explained th% reason. Bagaha 
comes next with 5| per cent, of its area so hold. It has a very large urea. 
Shikarpur would probably have returned more than 1*6 of its cultivated*area 
as held by non-occupancy raiyats had the management of tho Kamnagar Ito j 
been more effective. In the Sadar subdivision Motihari, Gobindganj and 
Kesaria are the only thanas that return any but an insignificant area as held 
by non-oocupaacy raiyats, and for them the figures are 2 3, 2*5 and 19 per 
cent, only, respectively. 

479. The average size of a non-occupancy holding is everywhere very 
small, 2 acres in the Bettia subdivision and 1*8 in Sadar. It is largest in thana 
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Shikarpur, measuring 2*8, and smallest in Madbuban, only 1'6. The smallness' 
qi tho holdings was also noticeable in the case of lluzaffarfmr. It i# evident 
that non-occupancy holdings are held for the most part by agricultural labourers 
who take settlement for a little land as a supplementary source of inoomet 

480. Rent-free holders are an equally unimportant class. As I have said/ 

the bigger birtdars who have raiyats under them 
«nt- ree 0 er *‘ have been treated as rent-free tenure-holders and 

find no place in these figures, which relate solely to petty rent-'iree holdem-saoh 
as goraitii. These occupy a larger area in the Sadar than in tho Bettia.subdm- 
sion. They aro most noticeable in Dhaka and Kesaria, and least so in tiagabn, 
Adapur ana Shikarpur. Their average size of holding is greater in the Bottia 
subdivision than in the Sadar, but even so is very small. The largest average 
is in Adapur, 3*0 acres. It is above 3 acres also in Bagaha and Shikarpur. 
Motiharf rptump the smallest, 1*3 acres. 

481. llnder-raiyats are, as would be expected, slightly more numerous, and 

. in occupation of a slightly larger area in tho Sadar 

“ or-raiyatH. than in the Bettia subdivision, but they aro so 

unimportant that tho figures do not call for detailed discussion. The average 
sizo of an under-raiyat’s holding is only 1 acre, and this would indicate that 
when lands aro taken on sub-leoso it is mainly with the mere object of obtain- 
ing a source of income supplementary to others. 
r> 482. In tho lerij goshuara the cultivated and so-called uncultivated area 

held by each status aro distinguished. In tho oaso 
boMing.°' e,ncnU ° f lh ° * IJal1 Muzaffarpur there is practically no land in a 

raiyat’s holding that is not remunerative. Thero 
are fow holdings which include private grazing land and tho area shown as 
uncultivated iB generally mango grovo or homestoud. In Champaran, however, 
whore land is more plentiful and less highly developed, the point calls for a 
closer scrutiny. The percentage of the total area classified as cultivated and 
uncultivated is as follows for each class of raiyat : — 
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483. It is thus seen that nearly 0 per cent, of the area held by under- 
raiyats is returnod us uncultivated, und this demonstrates that there is a lar ge 
amount of tho land classified as uncultivated that is remunerative. For do under- 
raiyat being liablo to ejectment at will would take settlement of and pay rent for 
unremunotative land. Over 10 $ per cent, of the non-occupancy area and about 
8^ per cent, of the occupancy area are classified as uncultivated. It 1 ' is odd? that 
the proportion for raiyats at fixed rates should exceed both of these. There is 
probably a combination of rousons. Tho raiyats at fixed rates being the 
earliest settlors in the village huvo homesteads above tho average size. Than 
sipce they hold at a low rate of rent, they can afford to have more land under 1 
mango gi oves or tQ reserve some for private grazing. Finally, inherent let ha rgy 
is a very important factor. They do not require to cultivate ail their lands tor 
their subsistence, so they leave part fullow to save themselves trouble. The • 
circumstances of a district where rents are too low from th% point of view of* 
social and agricultural development are almost as bad as those of a district where 1 
rents are too high. For the uative cultivator docs not work without a strong! 
incentive. As for occupancy raiyats, both these figures and personal observation 
lead one to believe that the amount of unremuncrativo land in their holdings is 
infinitesimal in this district as in Muzaffarpur. Consequently rant- rates will be 
worked out on tho total area. 


JM* j 
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4S4* It is of mmrsa veil known that the average rent-rate* in Champaran 
_ . , . are veiy low, and the cause* have boon sufficiently 

'**’ explained io these pages. They can bo summed up, 
in one sentence. The agricultural resources of the 
county aw only half developed. There are no recognised rent-rates in 
different classes of soil, but lump rentals are paid on tho whole holding ; yet 
there is one thihg that a Champaran raiyat, his general apathy and ignorance 
notwithstanding, will not submit to, and that is, an enhancement ofnis rent- 
rate. He willingly gives a large salami or an increased rent on excess area, 
but if h ii landlord tries to enhance his rent-rate, he will fight or abandon his 
bolding send go elsewhere, and there boing availble land elsewhere, he\s largely 
master of the situation. 

485, The district average rcnt-rat#s for eaoh 
class of raiyat aro shown beloW 


The duinofc nftei. 


Serial 

amn. 

ber. 

Class or baiiats. 

Area in 
acres. 

Kent in 
rupees. 

Rate per 
acre. 

1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

6 

e i 




Its. 

It*, a. r. 

1 : 

Raiyats at fixed rates 


30,632 

1 2 8 

2 

Settled and ocoupanoy raiyat*. . . 

1,255,067 

23,63,250 

1 14 1 

3 

Non-occupancy ... ... 

38,624 

60,538 

1 12 10 

a 

Total 

• 

1,321,334 

24,63,426 

1 13 9 


It is noticeable that 24 out of 25 lakhs of tho total rental is payable by 
settled and ocoupanoy raiyat*, only a lakh being realisable from raiyats at 
fixed rates and non-oeoupanoy raiyats, tho latter paying twice the amount paid 
by the formor. The district rental for all classes is Re. 1-13*0, and in no case 
does it como up to Rs. 2 per acre. Raiyats at fixed rates pay at, of course, the 
lowest rato, viz., Re. 1-2-3 an acre. But settled and occupancy raiyats who 
hold 85 per oent. of the aroa pay an averago of only Re. 1-14- 1 . This is the 
highest rent-rate, non-occupancy raiyats paying Ilo. 1-12-10 per aero, or nearly 
2 annas less. That this Bhould bo so is eloquent testimony of the genorul 
absence' of demand for land. Those who aro willing to reclaim «ro allowed 
wsttloments at privileged rates. 

480. To convey an'idca of the lowness of the Champaran rates, they are 
Comparison with n*i«fabouring in the following statement corojmrod with thoso of 
fcrtnet*- some neighbouring districts:-— 
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Taking all classes of raiyats together the rent-rate of Champaran is 
Re. 143-9 par acre, or lower than that of Muzaffarpur and Gbazipur, Benares 
and Gaya by 100 per oent or over. 

487. if the rent-rates be considered class by class they disclose a similar 
disparity. Every raiyat at fixed rates in Champaran pays rents about threw 
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times lower than elsewhere. Occupancy raiyats pay half the Muzaffarpur rates 
and about one-third of thoso prevalent in the other districts. N on-opcn pancy 
raiyats are of course in a still more favourable position, there being no other 
districts, except Gaya, where tho non-occupancy is lower than the occupancy rate. 
That the averago rent-rates are very low is of course not altogether incompatible 
with tho existence in special areas of excessive rentals, and to throw light on 

this point of view statistics of the occupancy 
T»t*» ri * li0IM iD 00011 pttncy “ roa atid rent-rate have been compiled from a number of 
M *' villages in certain selected estates. They are 

condonsed in the following statement : — 


• 

• 

Nam i ofsEstati. 

Number 

of 

tillages. 

Area of 
estates. 

T^tal 
n amber of 
Settled 
raiyats. 

Asia hild bt 

SITTLKD BAIT ATS. 

Average rate 
of rent per 
acre for 
whole 
boldine, 
excluding 
produce 
rents. 

Ubmabks. 

L 

Aroa. 

1 

Percent- 
age to 
totals. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 



Aero*. 


Acres. 


a*, a. 

V. 


m. • 





I 




I.— Betti* Raj ... 

JO 

8.T37 

1,406 

6,914 

79 

1 14 

0 


Bhiuhar and Tikari 

10 

6,619 

1,467 

4.103 

74 

2 1 

0 


R«j Kamnagar 

10 

7.861 

673 

3.927 

60 

1 4 

0 


* ■ Madhuban Kabu ... 

10 

8,467 

1,462 

6,373 

76 

3 7 

0 


Betty proprietor* ... 

9 

; 

7,687 

1,810 

4,971 

69 

1 13 

0 


Total 

49 

38,115 

6,807 

36,293 

61 

1 16 

3 


II.— Factory mukarrandars 

9 

4,861 

1,341 

3,172 

66 

3 0 

0 


Factory thikadara ... 

9 

4,126 

763 

8,135 

70 

a a 

0 

• 

Native ditto 

9 

3,439 

472 

2,409 

60 

1 6 

» 

0 

A 

Total 

37 

12,126 

2,666 

8,716 

70 

1 13 

8 


III.— Revenue-free pro- 

33 

11,981 

2,331 

8,776 

73 

1 13 

0 


prietors. 









Giand Total 

99 

62,521 

11,704 

48,784 

70 

1 14 

8 



488. Jt will bo first, noticed from column 0 that tho largest percentage of 
the ostato area held by occupancy raiyats is under tho Bettia Raj, viz., 79 per 
cent., and tho lowest under potty proprietors, viz., (16 per cent. This excludes 
the Kaj llainnagar, which contains so much waste that its percentage of 50 
gives no fair basis of comparison. For roveuuo-free properties, the Tikari 
Shiulmr and Madhuban estates, tho percentages vary between 73 and 75. It is 
remarkable that so much as 76 per cent, of the aroa under factory thikadarft 
is held by occupancy raiyats, but. for factory mukarraris it descends to 65 per , 
cont., aud for native thikadars still lower to 60 per cent. 

489. It will be seen that in all cases tho rent-rate ranges between Rs. 2-2 
and Ro. 1-4 per acre, except in the case of tho Madhuban Babu, in whose 
villages it is as high as Its. 3-7 per acre. Tho reason for this high rent-rate in 
this estate has boon explained in the previous chapter. The lowest rate is in 
tho Kamnagar Kaj. which is located for the most part in Shikarpur. The 
low rent of Ke. 1-1* roturned for estates held by petty proprietors is, I foar, 
not typical. They abound in Madhuban tlmna, and 1 shall show hereafter that 
ront-rates there ore the highest. Even for those selected villages, too, it will be 
subsequently seen that a larger percentage of the raiyats of petty proprietors 
pay at more excessive rates of rent than the others. The rates of Rs. 2 paid by 
occupancy raiyats to factory mukanaridars, and of Rs. 2-2 paid by them to 
Factory thikadars are, I believe, characteristic. Their raiyats pay a little higher 
than those holding under the Raj direct. The rate of Re. 1-5 for native thika- 
dars is suspiciously low, and, if typical, is certainly due to the fact that native 
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thikadsrs take the remainder of their asset ■ in abttal so as to show a small rent- 
roll and $os get a renewal of settlement on favourable terms. 

490. The percentage of raiyats under these 
«» ***** *® r * nt classes of landlords who pay at different rates are 

examined in the following statomeut: — 
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Bettia ft*) 

1,408 

834 

W0 

•19 

36*9 

IM 

167 

62 

44 

*7 

1*9 


Bhiufear and Tikari 

SUJ ftamntfar 

Madhuban Habu . 

1.407 

484 

31-0 

m 

*4-4 

*04 

*1-0 

1*7 

11-4 

184 

131 


*73 

4*8 

Ml 

173 

U 1 

SI 

33 

3 

04 

10 

1 ft 



48 

3 1 

m 

1V4 

384 

88 % 

1*7 

170 

*3 

17 


Patty proprietor* 

1,910 

*17 

34) 

391 

81 ft 

136 

7 « 
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44 

1ft 
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no 
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0-4 

11 
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! 

•0 
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1 
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11,70* 

4,41ft 

97'b 
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*3* 4 j 

•] 

1.H3& 

14 t 

l.Vll 1 

10 4 ’ 
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491. From tho total it will bo seen that 37'8 per cent, of the sottlod 
roiyats hold at Rs. 2 per acre, 23‘4 at Rs. 3, and 24 "2 at Its. 4 and umior, and 
only 10'4 at Rs. 5 and under, and a very small peroeptago of 4’3 over Its. 5. 
Under proprietors they faro slightly better than under tonuro-holdorn, as under 
the former 31 per cent, aro assessed at or below Rs. 2 , against 28’!) umior tho 
latter and 24‘4 at or below Rs. 3, against 2!#‘4 and 23 per cent. «t or below 
Rs. 4, against 39 per cent, But rates higher than Rs. 4 and Kb. 6 appear 
more prevalent among proprietors than among tenure-holders, though it is in the 
Madhubari estate and. in those of petty proprietors that the high rent-rates aro 
mainly found. They are also noticeable in tho Slu’uhai Tikari villages. In 
the Bettia Raj, however, which occupies so large a part of tho district, only 
4*4 per cent, of tho raiyats pay over Its. 4, and just under 2 per cent, over 
Rs. 5. In villages held by factory mukarraridars and tenure-holders the 
proportion is very much less, being in those of tho former under 1J per cent. 
The Ramnagar Raj has so many as 09 per cent, of its raiyats paying at 
Rs. 2 and under, a very insignificant number bolding at rents above its. 3 
per acre. In striking contrast aro the estates of tho Madhuban llubu and of 
petty proprietors. In the Madhuban estate only 3 per cent, of the raiyats 
nold at Rs. 2 and under, and 15 3 per cent, at Rs. 3 und under, 59 per cent, 
pay between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4, and 17 por cent, between Rs. 4 and its. 5. I 
will not lay too much stress on the low rents for petty proprietors, as I fear 
they are not typical. I do not believe that in ordinary villages 34 per cent, 
of the raiyats pay under Rs. 2, and 22 per cent, under Its. *t. At tho other 
end of the scale 34 per cent, are shown to pay between Rs. 4 and Rs. 5, and 
this is, I think, characteristic. The rcveuuo-froe proprietors, though mftinly 
petty, do not appear to pay much attention to enhancing rates. They have no 
revenue to pay for one thing, and then, being largely Brahmans, aro indifferent 
to zamindari affairs. So many as 67 per cent, of their raiyats aro returned as 
holding at or below Rs, 2 only per aero. From the statistics that hove been put 
forward then it is evident that ttie most considerate landlords are the Bettia Raj 
and its European tenure-holders. I omit the Ramnagar Raj as it is lenient out 
of pure necessity, for its area is still very largely unreclaimed. 
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492. The Indigo factories when they tbke iease* of village* de *»©g look 
_ .. . , to profits from Tents; indeed, there are capes -where 

Indigo faotonaa u leiaon. they pay 'higher rente to the, Raj than they realise 

frdm their raiyats, and daring the current operations there were sofiv? Who 
applied for. enhancement of rents because they were so instructed by the 
Bettia Raj, not out of tbeir free will. In short, they want indigo and. good 
indigo, and tho means of getting it is to keep the tenants happy ana contented. 
On the other hand, there is no indication that the realisation v>f adequate rents 
is neglected. They vary mainly between Rs. 2 and Rs. 4, and Its. 2 is a very 
fair average for the district. In respect both of assessment and of realisation 
the Bettia villages in lease to factories arc better managed than those held 
direct. 1 Factory management, if regarded from the point of view of rents 
alone, is in the Bettia Raj greatly to the advantage of the proprietor, 
and, I feqjierve, almost equally to the licnefit of tho raiyats. There are of 
oourse othor points ‘of view, but those will be dealt with in the chapter on 
indigo. 

498. In view of tho high rents in tho Madhubon Babu’s estates the 
Queition of granting to Horonn. £ ir ° ct ™ of Land Records in letter No. 8048., dated 
Offioon «peoi»l power to Mttie or 23rd March 1896, enquired “ whether it appears 
reduce rents. desirable that Revenue officers conducting oper- 

ations under Chapter X of tho Act should be vested with powers additional 
tcTthose which they at present possess (a) to sottlo rents, (b) -to reduce rents.” 
“ Even if,” I replied, “ an 8-rupoo rate of rent per bigha is decreed, although 
high for Champaran, it does not seem to mo to bo, on the whole, oppressive, for 
the bigha is 2 acres and tho land produces 30 to 35 mounds of paddy per acre 
as well as either bhadai or rabi crops, and tho rent represents about one-fourth to 
one-fifth of the produco, aftor paying all tho expenses of raising it. “It is only 
in case of flood that tho rents cause hardship, but ordinarily the rents, although 
high, can be paid, and 1 do not think extra powers are required by tho Settle- 
ment Officors to copo with tho difficulty. There are no indications of bitter 
disputes or insupportable oppression as would alone justify a rocourso tb the 
provisions of section 112, Bengal Tenancy Act. In my opinion it is- only the 
most extreme circumstances which should be allowed to compel us to incur the 
odium of proceedings under this section ” (my letter to Director, No. 143, dated 
3rd June 1896). As it eventually turned out, wo wore able to frustrate the 
attempt, and the rents entered in the record-of-rights are for the most part Rs. 3 
lower than those tho Madhubau Babu claimed. They are to the same extent 
higher than thoso the raiyats admitted. 

494. Tho rent-roll has mainly developed in the direction of new aflsess- 

„ , rncmt on extended cultivation, but in spite of the 

emt-ro !*■•»»« present. | ow rcn ^ rates still prevailing,' there has been some 
enhancement of rent as well ns much increase. I shall try to convey an idea of 
the extent of both from the information contained in old jamabandis and 
Colloctorate registers, • 

495. I have referrod in Chapter IV, Part I to a register found in the 
Collector’s record-room containing particulars of tho permanent settlement. 
It contains a column for rent as well as for revenue. It is unfortunately blank 
for pargana Mobsi, but the proper eutrios have been ascertained by applying to 
its revenue the proportion found to exist betwocn tho revenuo ana rent of thb 
othor two parganas of Senmion and Mujhaua. The result is that in 1790 the 
total rental of the whole district was Ils 5,55,615. In 1876, when the rental 
was again ascertained for the purposes of determining the road-cess, it wai 
estimated at Rs. 26,20,942, which was further raised to Rs. 30,73,556, at the next 
revaluation in lf$3. Our records, on the other hand, work it out to be 
Rs. 24,69,426. About 10 per cent, has to bo allowed for the rent of land in 
direct cultivation of landlords, which will bring the total to 27 lakhs. The area 
held rent-free is small, and. I do not think any amount of coaxing will get the 
district rent-roll up to 30 lakhs after making due allowance for tairat. Tho* 
there appears little chanco of a revaluation being conducted with any success. 
I refrain from drawing any conclusions as to rent rate based on the areas entered 
in the register of 1790, as they are not sufficiently trustworthy, and pass on to 
discuss specific information obtained from the Bettia Raj famabandu And the 
resumption registers. 
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496, To begin wHh the jambtndU : those examined are 67 in tmmber relat- 
% ing to Tillages scattered over all the thanas of tbo 

m ^ “4 district, except Dhaka and Madhuban, and bean 

during <he Brifub ponod. dftte8 from 1798 to 1870 . I hitv. divided - 

them into four groups, the first consisting of the jamabrnii* of the year of Urn 
permanent settlement (none being available of prior date), the second of subse- 
quent yean up to 1820 (most of which fall between 1815 and 1820 , the third 
up to 1890, antf the fourth up to 1870. For ouch group, the area and rent as ' 
then recorded are comparod with the present figures m the following state' 
ment:— . 
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497. In the throo villages of thnna Bettiu, for which the jamabandit of 
the year 1793 arc available, the raiyati area has risen from 80 to 549 acres, 
or more than Viz fold, and the rout from Rs, 102 to Rs. 854, or oightfold. But 
the rate has risen from Re. 1-4-5 to Ro. 1-8-11, or by 22 per cont. only. It will 
be noticed that 10 per cent, of the rent realised was made up of various abwab t 
For tho second poriod the number of jamdbandis is fairly largo. The area here 
has increased by 155 percent, and rent by 168, including abwab. The in- 
crease in rate is 5 per cent. only. Coming to tho third period, for which we have 
34 villages, tho rise in area is further reduced to 77 per cent, and rent to 90 
per cent. There is a slight increase in rate, viz., by 7 per cent. In tho fourth 
period tho incroaso in area comes down to 30 per cent, and in rent to 46, but 
the rent rate risos to 12 j)er cent., a good deal higher therefore than in either 
of the previous periods. It will also have been noticed that, whilo tho abwab 
formed 10 per cont. of the rent in 1793, it went up to close upon 20 in 1820 
and to above 40 per cont. in 1850. But it decreased a little in tho fourth 
period. Leaving all possible margin, it is, I think, cloar tliat the first half of the 
century was characterised by an enormous increase in area, In the latter part 
o2f the- century there has necessarily been a slower expansion of cultivation, but 
.there has also been a tendency for tho rent rate to increase. 

498, A remarkable corroboration of the rosults furnished by those in- 
teresting figures is supplied by the following statement compilod for 19 villages 
which wore resumed in 183940:— 
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499. These villages do cot appear to have been wholly resumed, so their 
raijjaii areas have boen compared, and we find that 40 per cent, of the area 
was raivats’ in 1839-40 and that 61 per cent, is now. The corresponding 
figures furnished by the jamabandi statistics of the third period are 39 and 09 
respectively. These two sources, therefore, furnish information in agreement to 
a remarkable degree. So, too, in rent rates. The increase of present rents is 60 
per 6ont. in excess of thoso recorded in the jamalandia without abwab and 68 
per cent, in ox cess of those shown in the resumption register. AUvobt are 
discarded, because, during the resumption proceedings, they were probably 
given no recognition. But this increase, without the inclusion of abwab t is of 
course nominal The actual increase was only 7 per cent. 

500. ' Thus tho enhancement was on tho whole very moderate, but the 

estates of the Madhuban Babu in tappa Duho Suho, 
thfMadbub" e nOtabu! h ° e ‘ UUi * ° l resumed and settled in 1839, affora an exception, 

the more striking, because so rare. 
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The rav/ali area hns risen from 18,000 to 26,000 acros, or by 41 por cent, 
tho jamabandi figures, which extend over’ a period of 30 years, from 1820 to 
1850, showing 77 por cent But when we come to rent, the rise is, phenomenal, 
viz., from Ks. 17,71 1 to Rs. 79.968, or by 351 per cent., against only 00, else* 
whoro for that period, as shown by the jatudbandis. The rato has shot up from 
annas 15-2 to Rb. 3-0-6, or by 220 per cent., against only 7 or 50 without 
abwab elsewhere. Of course a rent-rate of under Re. 1 , such us formerly existed, 
would in the case of tappa I>uho Suho bo ridiculous at the present day, but 
that does not justify tho Babu in taking advantage of the extreme fertility of 
the area to screw up the rents too high now. 

601. In a former chapter I have shown that both revenue sales and parti- 

tions liavc been very few in number in this- district, 
obtained by moini therefore the influence of these two factors, which 
0 “ ua ' have played so important a part in facilitating 

enhancement of rent-rate in Mazanarpur, have not operated in Champaran, and 
before the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, it was by means of abwab that 
enhancement was, it appears, mainly obtained. 

602. A variety of abwab fmd a place in the old jamabandiz of the Bettia 

Raj, and to give an idea of their extent, I will 
jhu'tib rapuiionrd in old jama, describe some of them. Foremost, batalat taki. or 
tf " 0 ° 111 the discount on the old sicca rupees at the rate of 

ono anna or so per rupee. Then we always meet with hisabana and kagazati at 
the respective rates of one to two annas and throe to six pieB, the former being 
the fee of the patwuri for making up the accounts ana the latter to meet the 
cost of paper. Then came raesi and ehakJa at the rate of 3 to 6 pies each to 
make up the pay Af the reis and the chakladar , who was appointed for each 
tappa, or a similar area, by the Raj, to settle the boundary or internal disputes 
in his ’jurisdiction. Thaua kharach , as the name denotes, was the contribution 
from eaob tenant towards the expenses inourred on the occasion of a visit by 
the police, and nazarana and bhojni were paid to big Raj officials; the former in 
cash as a present, and the latter in kind for food subsequently converted into 
money, if unpaid, when they happened to go to the village. Ckumawan was 
realised when there was any marriage in the Raj family, ana nuidati and ckanc/a 
were subscriptions raised for the benefit of any village or Kai official. HaUa 
was the fee of the weigher for the whole village and ammi of tne arnin deputed 
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to appraise crops in bkaoli fields or sent on similar errands. There were no 
fixed rate^for imposts like thana kiarack and the others described thereafter. 
In. addition to these were sudt, adkaaia, ania, dedhania and finania t denoting 
the several rates of interests or compensation which the raiyat had to pay *on , 
default in a particular kiat. Finally come a number of sairat (not abtoab in 
the strict sense of the term). They were (1) jalkar, (2 ) faUcar.('i) jangal 
or bankar, (4) ghai, (5) bazaar , (6) nimaktair , (7) bandh behri, (8) motaharfa 
and (9) chaukidari. These are too well known to require dctailod explanation. 

It will be noticed that most of the abwah (not aairat) were for the benefit of 
the underlings of the Raj and not of the Raj itself. After the passing of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, abtcab were all consolidated with the rent, ana having 
been paid for so many years, they are now part and parcel of it impossible to 
disentangle. One attempt a us made by raiyats, sued for enhancement of roots 
under section 30 to disentangle them, but it did not sucoccd. The cyify cess of 
the kind that is now realised with regularity all over the district is pharkawan , 
similar to the old hisabana being the patwari’s fee for writiug out receipts and 
pharkhatiea. It is generally levied at the rate of one anna por rupoe of rent 
and in some cases, notably in tappa Dnho Suho, at the rato of four annas por 
bigha. In the villages of the Turkaulia concern, it is roalised direct by tho 
landlord along with rent, and the patwari gets a fixed salary from the factory. 
But the general rule is that it goes to tho patwari direct just as it is realisod. 
The dawatpujd is also a cobs for the patwari, but is not by custom ‘obligatory. 
The well to-do give him four annas to Re. 1 purely as a matter of favour. On 
the occasion of tho daxoat puja festival tho patwari worships his daunt or ink- 
pot on tho 17th of Kurtik, the 2nd month of the FaBli year, ami ho is forbidden 
to touch pen and ink on that day. The prohibition extends to men of Kuyasth 
caste only. Fmbankmcnt cess and d&k cess arc often realised from tho raiyats 
at | anna per rupoo, but these, I think, close tho list of tho illegal ceasos now 
imposed in this district. 

603. Jn the following statement the relative 
anfront^r'acn!'"^ ° f ,tT0,,u ° incidence of ro veil tie and rent, parguna by pargann, 
* n ‘ r ° n l ® crc • is compared: — 
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I have not split up the figures thana by thana because in dealing with such 
large estates as exist in this district a thanawar apportionment of the revenue 
would bo very arbitrary and perhaps misleading. The revenue has been 
compared with tbo total aroa -of the parganas (excluding the unsurveyed 
portion of Majhaua) and the rent with the rail/ a li area only. It is striking 
that revenue instead of being nine-tenths of rent as was the proportion sanc- 
tioned by the permanent settlement, *is about one-fiftieth. But trio difference 
between the rates per acre is not so great. The rate of rent is only ’seven 
times that of revenue, the figures being Ro. 1-13-9 and four annas respectively. 
Both the rates are the highest in Mehsi, and if the jungle tract were included, 
the revenue rate like the rent-rate would be lowest in Majhatia. The difference 
in rate of revenue between Mehsi and Semraon, two adjacent parganas, where, 
too, rent-rates are approximately the Hame, ji most marked. It is without doubt 
due to tho fact that north Dhaka, which comprises pargana Semraon was, like 
Adapter, mainly reclaimed at a later date. 
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504. I shall conclude this section with * lew 
variation of existing rent-rau* remarks on the variation in existing rent-fates thana 

in tho different tlmuaa foi different t , . , . * 9 xi ^ 


[*lu«Hri.i of raiyats. 


by thana, which are set forth in the following 
statement : — » 
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5 05. The Sadnr subdivision comes out with a higher rate than Bettia. 

This holds good in the case of all classes of raiyats 
K»iy«u at fUmi rator , t 8 t ; ,t, 0 0 f things perfectly in accord with known 

facts. Among thanns, Madhulmn, on tho Tirlmt border, heads tho list with, 
Rs. 2-1 2 per acre, followed though at a distance by anothf r thana similarly 
situated, viz., Dhaka, which has Re. 1-8-9 per aero. Kesaria, the southernmost, 
comes next with Re. 1-3-10. In all other cases, tho rate is below lie. 1, except 
in Bagaha, where it is 0 pies higher, the area held by this class of raiyats 
being, however, very small there. .1 netd hardly add that Shikarpur closes the 
list with the lowost. rate, at annas 13-6 only. 

506. The next class in tho ascending scale of numerical importance is that 

of non-occupancy raivats. The lead is taken by 
Non-m’i'up»,i<.-y ra^u. Madhuban, with a rate at Rs 3-6-3 per acre, Dhaka 
and Kesaria coming next in order, with*Rs. 2-11-2 and Its. 2-3-3, respectively. 
Adup‘ur is a near fourth, with Its. 2-1-10 per acre. The central thanas of 
Bettia, Motihari and Gobindganj average between lie. 1-11-11 and Re. 1-14-10 
per acre, llagalm follows them all, with Re. 1-9-10 per acre, Shikarpur again 
bringing tip the tear, with Ro 1-9-5 only. 

507. So fai , we havo touched on only the fringe of the Champaran 

peasantry, the mass of whom are settled or occn- 
Oectipanry raijMte. pancy raiyats. Here Bettia subdivision returns 

a rent-rate of Be. 1-10-2. as against Rs. 2-1-5 in the Sadar. Thana Madhuban, 
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the home of petty proprietors of Ohamparan, once more returns the highest rate . 
of Rs. 2jlI-3 per awe, and is onee more followed by its sister thana of Dhaka 
with a rale of Rs. 2-8-1 per acre. Adapur, which has the largest area of the 
Modhpban Babu within its borders, stands third, haring a rate of Rs. 2-1-2 only. 

508. Adapur is by far the most uniformly fertile thana in the district. 

It is clear then that rates do not in this district to the same extent as in 
thoso more advanced vary with the class of soil, and density of population 
affords hardly sr safer guide, for then Kesaria should bo the next tliuua in . 
order, whereas it follows Gobindganj, and with a lew rate of Ke. 1-1] per 
acre. The reason for tho low rate in Kosnria is that it is largely inhabited 
by the higher castes— Uabhans and Rajputs— who hold at privileged rates, and 
the Bettia Raj being without any previous measurements, lost several *of their 
applications for increase of rent which were contested. Consequently, thoso 
compromised were compromised on terms very favourable to tho rjiyuts. In 
Gobindganj, on the other hand, which is within tho carefully managed dchat 
of Turknulia, there have been two general measurements, followed by assess- 
ment of excess lands, within the last decade - one by tho factory itself, ami the 
oilier during tho cadastral survey. Tho Gobimlgauj raiynt, therefore, has 
practically no excess land unassessed. The consequence is that Gobimlgauj 
comes out with a slightly higher rate than Kesaria, viz., He. l-14»3 per acre. 
From here northwards the rate follows the geographical order: it is Re. 1 - 1 1 1 
in Motihari coming down to Re. 1-10-8 iu llottiu, Ro. 1-10-1 iii*8liilau'|1ftr, 
and Re. 1-9-2 in Bngaha. According to preconceived ideas the rent-rates, low 
as they are, are higher than might have been expected in the two northern * 
thanas. But we must toot lose sight of those p>rtionsof (hum which wo lift vu 
excluded from survey, and whore rents are at the lowest level imaginable. 

In thana Bngaha, the surveyed portion of which runs with tho Guiiiiiik from 
north- west to south-east, the low rates of tho north in tappu Kajpur Sehoria 
are more than mot by tho much higher rates in the south, specially round 
Bngaha itself, whore sugarcane holds juc assossed very highly. In Shiktirpur, 
outlie other hand, tho excluded area forms the much larger proportion than m 
Bagaha. Its. soil, where cultivated, is extremely fertile and yields a laigo 
quantity of paddy. But without doubt in both these lltunas llm thikndars who 
are for the most part rent speculators have forced tho rates higher than they 
would otherwise have boon. 

509. The statistics of rent-rates for undor-rniyuts require little comment, 

because the under-niiyats are few in number und 
n cr-rni) it*. two-thirds of their area do not pay cash routs ut all. 

Tho highest rate, Rs. 3-5-8, is returned by Madliuban, where agricultuml condi- 
tions are most congested, 

510. * In the following statement the percentage of area held by each 
Tho proportion of produce to class of rniyat on cash and produce rents m given 

oa*k nans. tliuua by tliaiiii : — 
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It will t)e seen that lew than 4£ per cent, of the area held by settled and 
„ . . , occupancy raiyats, who absorb more than 4ihs of the 

v.nehe» of prednee-renu. cu i t i V ated land, pays rents in kind. Produce-rents 

therefore are of little importance in the district, and a detailed description of 
their varieties is uncalled for. The ordinary system is actual division of the 
crop half arid half. If this is made on tho threshing floor it is called aghor 
batai. If it is mado in the field it is called bojh batai , the actual bbjkat or 
bundles being divided. There is a further variety characteristic of this district, 
called batai tikuli wberoin the crop is divided in the proportion of 2 to the 
rniyat and I to the landlord. This arrangement is usually resorted to where 
land has to be reclaimed, and sometimes when it is unfertile and' therefore 
unremuAerativo on other terms. Division by appraisement is called batai kankut. 
Though „more advantageous to the landlord as affording loss opening for 
pilfering, it is not common. To the manhundo or mankhap system I have 
already refciTod. It' consists in a rent fixed at so many inaunds of grain on 
oithor specified plots or a certain proportion of the holding. I have explained 
in the Muzaffarpur roport that tne system is rigid, oppressive, and vory unpo- 
pular. Tho traders and mahajans of Hotihari attempt to acquire lands 
and leaso thorn out on these terms. Tho system is met with mainly in 
Adapur, where it is found to bo more profitable than indigo cultivation. 
Tljcro is nothing good to bo said for it, and had the law authorised me to take 
the initiative, 1 should have commuted all such rents into cosh. 

511. Hut it is very noticeable how small the total area held on produce 
routs is for n backward district like Clmmparan. This remark dots not apply to 
non-ocoupuncy and undor-raiyats, for 22 per cent, of th6 area under the former 
class and Go per cont. of that under tho lutter pay rents in kind. The propor- 
tion of tho cultivated aroa hold by these two classos is, however, very inconsider- 
able Of the occupancy area, less than 4 1 per cent, is held on produce rents. 
There are two main reasons : most of the district is held by big zamindars: any 
system of produce rent requires constant .supervision, and this entails the employ- 
ment of an oxponsivo in uf nasal staff. In extensive properties the system is 
costly and nover works satisfactorily. Tho second reason is influence of 
indigo planters. They are the landlords of a considerable area in the district, 
and of course favour a stable and enlightened rent system. Still it is noticoable 
that the proportion of occupancy art-u under produce routs is nearly 5 per cent, 
in tho Siular subdivision, while it is only 4 per cent, in the Bettis subdivision. 
No doubt there is a tendency for produce rents to bo inoro prevalent where 
proprietors are potty. Thus the percentage under produce rente is larger in 
Muzaffarpur than Clmmparan. Again, where the population is more cougosted, 
cultivators will settle on produce rents for lands the crops of which are precarious. 
But in tho case of Clmmparan there are also some special forces iu operation. 
The badar percentage is high, owing to tho high percentage in thanas Adapur, 
Motihari and Gohindganj. Tho two latter are largely owned by the Motihari 
and Turkuulia factories, and they stood out firmly for the entry as batai of little 
plots in tho neighbourhood of villago sites, which more liberal zamindars allow 
to go in ns part of tho homestead. They went to tho length of bringing objec- 
tions and disputos for such lands. The cultivators, of course, compromised. 
The reason for the large produce rent area in Adapur I have partially explained 
in describing tho IJunda system. It merely remains to add that the mahajans 
and traders of Motihari, when they attempt to got land to sublet on the Honda 
systom, seek it in Adapur thana, becauso its soil produces the kind of rice, of 
which they are particularly fond. It will be seen that in the proportion of 
non-occupancy und under raiyat’s area held on produce rents, Adapur again 
heads tho list, and it is tho same reason that operates. It is found too, though in 
a minor dogreo, in Dhaka, where the percentages also are high. Were the 
percentages of the total cultivated area held by these two classes are large, the 
matter would bo serious. Fortunately it is very small. 

The Transfer of Occupancy Bights. 

512. Statistics of the transfer by sale of proprietary rights and of the 

transfers by sale and mortgage of occupancy rights 
io o inquiry. were compiled by the Aesistont Settlement Officers 

during attestation, and aro furnished in Appendix VIII. Those relating to 
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occupancy rights will be first otinsidered. Here, as in Mus&fforpur, the work • 
was unfortunately not undertaken from the commencement of the operations. 
Consequently it was confined to only 17 per cent, of the raiyati area of the 
three thanes, Bettia, Motihari and Gobinaganj. For the remaining thanes it, 
was oomplete. The percentages for incomplete thanaa have beon worked out in 
the area for which enquiries were made not for the whole area, and can be 
asBU med to be roughly applicable to tho whole. 

513. • In all, 4,393 sales covering 10,608 acres and 14,497 mortgages of. 

25,235 acres were reoorded. Of the total area trans- 
8&i«« ud mortgages. ferred, viz. 35,843 acres, 10,013 acres covered whole 

holdings and 25,830 part holdings. Of the former, 4,991 aores wore sold and 
5,022 mortgaged: similarly, for the latter, tho figures are 5,617 acres by sale 
and 20,213 by mortgage. Thus it is seen that the area sold is less than half 
the area mortgaged, and part transfers cover more than double the a^ca of entire 
ones. 


514. Of the transferees, 654, or 3’4 per cent, were landlords, 70, or *3, 

lawyers, 7,713, or 40‘8, money-lenders, and the rest 
Classes of tram cree». 10,453, or 55*3 raiyat*. The very large peroentago 

of money-lenders is noticeable. 

515. Coming to price puid on sale and sum advanced on mortgage, wo 

find an amount of Us. 3,59,279 paid in sales, giving 
ri*h*» rk * UW ° T * ltt# ° f occup * ncy a rate per aero of lis. 33-1 3-10, and Rb. 10,77,712 
n ® *’ advanced on mortgage, or Its. 42-12-7 per acre. Tho 

rate for both kinds of transfor is therefore Its. 40-2-4. It is seen, then, that not* 
only aro mortgages twice as numerous us sales, but that tho sums advanced on 
them are higher than the prices realised on sales. 

516. The reasons were given in tho Annual 
Ueasoni for the K mter po P u- R oport f or 1896-97, and I reproduce what was 
Unty of mortgages. then said ’ * 


“The r&iyat, who has mortgaged his holding or part of it, ran always cherish tho hope of 
being able some day to redeem it; end the money-lender also, ns n rule, much prefers a mort- 
gage with jtosseeeiou to a sale. In the llrst place, it keopH the rniyat in hi# power. Tho 
money-lender does not want to ruin the raiyat outright aud drive him away from tho village 
but to keep him there as long as poasiblo, and make ns much out. of him as he cun. Ju tho 
second place, the transferee, who ocouires a holding by sale, usually lias coundurahle trouble 
before ho can get. himself reoognised ny the landlord, lie either has to pay a heavy milami, 
or, if the landlord is an indigo planter, ho may bo called on to execute an agreement to grow 
indigo oudhc best land of tho holding for a considerable term of years. 1’orhapB tho land- 
lord will not allow a person whom ho considers to bo a professional money-lender to acquire 
any occupnnoy rights in his villages, and in that case the transferee has to bring a suit.in 
the Civil Court for possession.” 

In a recent case of this kind brought by a money-lender living in Motihari 
who hud purchased the occupancy rights of a raiyut in a village belonging to 
Rajpur factory, the High Court held that the factory hud tho right to refuse 
to let the transferee cultivate the land and pay rent for it, and that in the 
villages belonging to the factory, occupancy rights were not transferable 
Without the landlord's consent. This is tho position which tho Civil Courts 
. have generally adopted, and it has been strengthened by a more recent decision 
of the High Court, reported on page 355, Indian Law Reports, cxxiv, 1897, in 
which it waa held that, in the absence of any custom to tho contrary, occu- 
pancy rights ara not saleable without the consent of the landlord at tho instance 
of any creditor of tho raiyat, except the landlord hiniBolf suing for arrears 
of rent. The transferee by sale is thus entirely in the hands of the landlord 
who can either refuse to recognise him altogether or, can exact any terms 
he pleases from him as a condition of recognition. To continue from tho 
annual report . 

“On the oth dr band, tho transferee, who gets a mortgage with pcM'-muon, has none of 
these difficulties to contend with. The rent is still nominally paid by tho old tenant, and the 
landlord, in the majority of oases, knows nothing about tho transaction, J'.von i( ho gets to 
hear of it, it is very difficult for him to do anything, a# the raiyst and tho iriabojan, acting in 
oollosiOn, con easily outwit him. Meanwhile the creditor retains bis hold on tho debtor, be 
can either cultivate the land hitn«clf or, as is more usual, ho lets it out to the termer rniyat, at 
an exorbitant produce rent.” 
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517. In short, then, 3*5 per cent- of the* area, affecting 13*5 per cent of * 
Compariwm between Champaraa the holdings, has changed hands intljtp district 
and Muzaforpor. during tho last denude, and the full sign&eance of 

these figures cannot be realised until we compare them with similar figures for 
Muzaffarpur:— 
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It is thus seen that in Muzaffarpur thero is less than 1 sale (*7 only) and 
only 3*2 mortgages per 100 holdings, against 4 and 9*5, respectively, in 
Clutfhparan tho total percentage being only 3*2 in Muzaffarpur, against 13*5 
in Chain paran, a fourfold difforoiico. In area, again, wo find 1*4 per cent, sold 
in Cliamparun, against only *4 in Muzaffarpur and 2*5 mortgaged in tho former, 
agaihst only 1*2 in the latter. Iri other words, tho Champaran area sold is 
nearly three times and that mortgaged more than double that of Muzaffarpur. 
An examination ol classes to which the land is passing affords no extenuation to 
the gravity of these results, as tho following statement will shew: — 
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In. both districts, landlords and lawyers are in tho minority in this respect, 
though they necount for double tho urea iu Muzaffarpur that they do in Cham* 
paran, the percentages being 3*1 to landlords and ‘3 to lawyer*- in Champaran, 
against 7 6 and -7, respectively, in Muzaffarpur. But it is in the proportion of 
raiyots and money-lenders that tho two districts very widely diverge. In 
Muzaffarpur raivats account for unless than 73‘6 percent, of the transfers, 
against only fnV3 in Champaran, whilo tho money-lenders absorb only 12'9 per 
oent in Muzaffarpur, us ngniust tho vory high proportion of 40*2 per cent in 


I 1« ) 


Qhamparan. Then is not mutsh difference between the two districts in 
prioe, an |cre fetching Re. 47 in the former, against Its. 40 in the latter. 


But in Mazaffarpur, where proprietors are petty and the usage of free transfer 
by sale is yearly growing more oommnn, the anomaly of sales fetching a , 
lower prioe than the sum advanced in mortgages is not met with. The Sue 
rate is Ra. 65 per acre, the mortgage rate only Rs. 44. 

518. To localise the exact stato of affairs with 
Ifc* tfcjaa ttetiftiofu accuracy the thana statistics will now be con- . 

sidered : — 



In the Bettia subdivision we find 5,216 transfers, or 5 5 per 100 holdings, 
affecting 16,378 acres, or 3*38 per cent., whereas in the Sndnr tho figures for hold- 
ings are 12,429, or 8*4 per cent , and for area 20,470, or 3*59. Considering that 
the agricultural conditions in certain portions of thy Betti a subdivision tiro still 
very undeveloped, the Bettia figures are surprising, but 1 think they were 
inflated owing to the fact of their compilation just before and after the famine 
of 1897. Coming to thanas, we find the largest number of transfers per 
hundred khatians in Bettia, Motihari, and Gobindganj, where money-lenders are 
most numerous^ but tho percentages of these thanas must be considered subject 
to the qualification that they were compiled for loss than one-fifth of the area. 
Dhaka and Adapur cotne next, with percentages of 1 0*5 and 9 0 respectively. 
They are both accessible to the mahajans of Seguuli and Motihari, to whom 
unfortunately their rich paddy land is more than usually tempting. In all 
other thanas except Bagaha the percentage ranges between 6 and 7, but it 
is striking that Shikarpnr has 7 7, against 5*7 in Kesaria. Tho famine no 
donbt was largely the cause of tho high proportion in Shikarpur, but only 
partially, however, for Bagaha, in the northern part of which ulso the famine 
was severe, returns only 1*3 per cent. It is noticeable that in almost ail thanas 
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the number of mortgagee is four or five timer as large as that of sales. Again, 
looking at area, we find the area mortgaged to be double that sold in bqfcb subdivi- 
sions. The total area transferred is over 5 per cent, of the raiyati area in thana 
Gobindganj, over 4 in Adapur, Dhaka and Shikarpur, -over 3 in Motihari 
and Madhuban, and orer 2 in Kesaria and over 1 in Bagaha. Adapur and 
Dhaka are again high in the list, also Shikarpur. The reasons bare already 
been given. 

519. Of the area transferred 64 per cent, in Bettia and°77 in 8adar are 
m made up of part transfers, indicating that it is as a 

o • m pat o mg». j a#t reao rt t jj at tho agriculturists transfer the entirety 
of their holdings. It is only in Bagaha and Gobindganj that the number and 
area of ‘whole holdings transferred is very large, but in the former the total 
area transferred is insignificant, viz., 1*7 per cent, of the whole, and in the latter 
the enquiries were not made in the whole thana. The statement, thana by 
thana, discriminating part from entire transfers is subjoined : — 
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520. In the Sadar subdivision, where mahajans are numerous, they account 

for 44 por cent, of the transfers, against 33 8 in 
Th« than* lUtiitic* of cUmm of It is in thanas Motihari, Gobindganj, Adapur 

rw " *”**■ f aud Dhaka that they are chiefly in the ascendant. 

The landlords account for transfers most largely in Bagaha, Shikarpur, Gobind- 
ganj and Madhuban. In Bagaha and Shikarpur there are few mahajans. In 
Gobindganj the chief landlord is an indigo concern, which probably retaius for 
indigo cultivation raiyati holdings bought in. In the fourth— Madhuban— petty 
proprietors are abundant. 

521. Turning to the price paid on transfer by sale, we find from the 

following statement that it is highest in Motihari 
^Th* t* 1 m of i*nd in different thana, vu., Rs. 71-6-8. Motihari town being the 
***“' district head-quarters, the land in its vicinity hat 

a fictitious value. This is probably the reasou. Adapur, which comes next 
with a sale rate of Rs. 59, owes its position to the intrinsic fertility of its soil. 
Then com© Madhuban (Rs. 46 - 15 - 6 ) and Dhaka (Rs. 42 - 11-8 per aerel In 
Gobindganj and Kesaria the sale rate is very low, perhaps owing to tne dis- 
couragement to this form of alienation given by indigo-planters. In Bagaha 




the rate per acre is only Rs. 10-3*11 and in Shikar pur Rs. 10* 13-2, but in thMe ’ 
thanas |here is a large supply of land anti no demand 
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522 Taking individual instances of sulo, 1 !u* highest price paid in the 

district is an extraordinary one, viz,, nt the rule of 
Th« btgbest sod loweit wt**. R(( 21,428-2 por aero in ‘Madlmban, no doubt for 

a small patch of land close to homestead. The lowest price also, viz., Rs. 2-14, 
is returned by tho same thana. The highest rales per aero of sums advanced 
•on mortgage are entered against Dhaka, Adapnr and Motihari, Jlettin following 
close behind. Bogalm, with Rs. 27-4-10, closes tho list. 

623. I havo quoted the observation contained in Doctor Hunter's Statis- 
tical account of VI i am par ft n that “hardly any land 
Th« tr»n»f*r*bility of oociifwiuy wa3 ] 1e | ( j j,.. tenants with a right of occupancy 
nghts IU CbM>pWn - under Act X of 1 850.” This was in 1H70, and it is 


fairly certain that the transfer of occupancy right in Charnparun for a money 
consideration was practically unknown prior to the passing of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. It would be reasonable to tind a largo number of transfers t 
by abandonment and surrender in a district like Cbampuran where land u 
plentiful and tenant-right still little understood, but that sales and mortgages 
should be so numerous, and that so largo a proportion of these should take 
place in the interests of money-lenders is not a good sign, and is moreover very 
difficult to comprehend. For there can bo no district in Bcngul where Jana- 
Jord# by virtne of their influence and by virtue of recognised custom, supporting 
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* by legal ruling*, have more control over the alienation of tenant-right. Them 
is not an indigo planter who would not say that he regards the mahajan 
ns a blight and a curse. Yet it is in the district where these big zamindaria 
lie, where these planters are most in the ascendant, that alienation of tenant- 
right appears to be most practised. 1 have heard it alleged that factories in 
point of fact will recognise any person as tenant who pays tho salami or agrees 
to grow indigo. It would appear from the foregoing that there must be some 
‘truth in tho statement. Jf they subordinate to a desire i<fr indigo their 
prerogative for the protection of the cultivator and the confusion of the 
money-lender, which law and custom havo conferred on them, they abandon the 
position in virtue of which they are entitled to retain that prerogative, 'namely, 
that its exercise is lor tho public good. 

j Transfer by sale of proprietary rights. 

524. The transfers by sale of proprietary rights are in Champaran neces- 
sarily very unimportant. The enquiries disclosed only 61 transfers, affecting 
an area of 6,013 acres, for which Its. 1,61,205 was paid, giving a rate of 
Ks. 23- 5-1 per acre. Twenty-four of the transferees were landlords and 27 
money-lenders, raiyats finding no place amongst them. Madhuban and Kesaria 
account for 14 and 16 transfers respectively, Dhaka coming next with 5. It is 
in these throe tliunas that petty proprietors are found. Every wheie else the 
Bettia estato and other big zatninuars ure predominant. 

* 

<1 

CHAPTER III. 

IiNPIGO. 

525. The cultivation of indigo on European methods, which was started 

in Muzaffarpyr by Mr. F. Grand, tho Collector in 
Iho introduction »nd expansion 1 7 82, docs not appear to have been introduced intp 

Cliainparan until JO years later, when m 181J after 
the oloso of tho Nipnl war, Colonel Hickey founded a factory at Bara. Soon 
aftor, the Hajpur and Turkaulia concerns were started by Messrs. Moran und 
Hill respectively, and later on, in 1845, Captain Taylor built Siraha In those 
days, however, tho main industry of the European was sugar and not indigo. 
The Collector in 1816, writing of the indigenous products of his districts, omits 
oven tho mention of indigo, but a successor, writing in 1830, speaks of the 
authorities being “ able to avail themselves of the assistance of the indigo planters 
sproad over a large extent, of country.” Sugar, however, continued to be a 
flourishing industry, until about 1850, and the Revenue Survoyor of 1847 makes 
frequent mention of steam Bugar factories scattered through sevoral parganas of 
tho district. There was one at Mirpur, now an outwork of the Motihari indigo 
concern. A few years later, however, sugar appears to have been entirely 
replaced by indigo. 

626. In Champaran, ft backward district mainly split up into a few exten- 
sive zamindaris, the thikadari or farming system largely prevailed from the 
earliest times, uml this naturally was tho tenure under which the European , 
planters first acquired their interests in land. Later, however, circumstances 
arose which guvo thorn a more permanent, and secure hold on the soil. By 
1876 the Bettia Raj. owing to the social and religious extravagances of the 
Maharaja and tho mismanagement of his employes, had become so heavily 
involved in debt that the authorities were stirred to action. The Collector 
in a report of that year wrote thus : 

“ The estate is getting daily deeper into debt, and that part of the isoome which ie not 
alrcndy'hypotheticated to pay debts is expended not for the improvement of the toil and the 
* benefit of the people, but in satinlying tho extravaganree of the Maharaja and hie Brahmins. 
Unit ss some onnnge takes place, and the Maharaja can be induced to agree to limit bis expen- 
diture and to appoint a competent manager with full powers, subject to the approval of the 
Collector and Commissioner, I do not see any possibility of toe estate remaining many 
years longer.” 

As a consequence of this representation, a Committee was appointed with 
the Maharaja of Benares at its head to advise on the situation, and they 
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S revailed upon the Maharaja of Betti a to secure the services of a European 
[anagera This led to the appointment of Mr. T. Gibbon, who, in Order to 
consolidate the liabilities of the estate, negotiated the English sterling lpan. 
The Guililand House floated a loan of nearly 95 lakhs of rupees on tho sole * 
condition of substantial European security. This led to the grunt of a number 
of villages in permanent ( mukarrari ) lease to the more important factories to 
cover the interest on tho debt. Thus a new era opened. With permanent 
rights in Che soil, the future of the indigo community was placed on a secure and 
lasting basis. Indigo cultivation was widely extended, and has since then with 
temporary intervals of depression flourished exceedingly. 

537. The following is a list of the indigo factories at present in tho 

* ' ‘ ‘ clone to the Bihar Indigo Planter*’ 


Lint of existing factorial. 


district wkioh belong 
Association : — 


Name of oonoero. 


1. Bora 


2 . Bairia 
3 Lai Barayu 

4. Loheria • 
6. Dhokraha 

6. Mellaya 

7. Motihari 


8. Murla 
•9. Pipra 


10. Raj pur 

11. Pam 

12. Sathi 
18. Siraha 
14* Tataria 


Name of outwork. 


Thana. 


Jugaulia 
Manipur 
Mo ha un 
G oud ah 
ltosalpur 

Nftutau 


Madhopur 
Fa ran a 
lift j ghat 


Lugina 

Bhamachak 


Sirsia 


Sngaou 

Mirpur 

Purnahia 

Llhelwa 

Ifarraj 

ChaUaha 

Bfahambharpur 


Laohmipur 

Pokhana 


Madhuhau 
Dak aha 
Jagiraha 
Diuamat 
Dhabaulia 


Husoaini 

Pakri 

Jamuapuj 

Harpur 

Sargina 


Malaria 

Parewa 

Bala 

Cbauhaui 


Remark*. 


Kcsttria. 

Mudhuban. 

Ditto. 

Ko&aria. 

Do. 

Do. 

Boftia. 

L)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Motihari. 

Ditto. 

Dhaka. 

Do. 

Do. 

Motihari. 

Ditto. 

Dhaka. 

Motihari and Adapur. 
Adupur. 

Do. 

Motihari. 

Pipra. 

Motihari. 

Keiaria. 

Ditto. 

Pipra. 

Kenan a. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. # 

Shikerpur. 

Betti a. 

Bagaha. 

Shucarpur. 

Ditto. 

Dhaka. 

Do. 

Madhuhau 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


T 
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Name of oouocrn. 

* 

Name of outwork. 

Thaua 

Ekhaku. 

1 

2 

3 

t 

4 

16. Turkaulia 


Mo*ihari 

* » 


Chilaram 

Ditto. 



Olftbft 

Gobindgaoj 



Barharwa 

Ditto. 



J alalia 

Ditto. 


« 

Makhwa 

Ditto. 



Dudtthi ... 

Ditto. 



Ghairi 

Bettia. 


i 

Khairwa 

Gobindganj. 



Sakhv/a ... j 

Ditto. 

*■ 


Tezpurwa ... 

Ditto. 

: 

: 

16. Nawada 

r 1 




Kajpur Kuwol ... j 

Dhaka. 

i 


Parsautii 

Rhiuhur (Muzoffarpur). 


17. Kuria 


Bettia. 



Lalghar ... 

Do. 


18. •Idarpa • 

if| §| 

Madhuban, Shiuhar. 


19. Padamkia 

j 

Dhaka. 

! 

1 

20. Ilardia 

i 

Adopur. 


21. ^Tilbara 

i 

i 

Dhaka. 



t 

_ „„ . . 

. n . 


r>28. 


Area under imlijjo. 


I find that in 18^2-83 the outturn of indigo was 16,000 niuunds. In 1888*89 
it had increased to 18,912, it rose in 1891-92 to 28,000 maunda, and in 1894-95 
reached the record outturn, over 28,000 maunda. 

I will now pa as on to consider the area under indigo at the present 
time. The average area sown with this crop for tho 
last five years by tho concerns tluit belong to tho 
Indigo Planters’ Association amounted to 87,827 bighas, or 70,060*8 acres, tho 
average outturn bring 0 seers per acre. The northern ; thanas of this district 
consists mainly of paddy-lands unsuited for the growth of indigo, but in the 
southern thanas upland prevails, and in them tho nrea under indigo is very 
extensive. Tho quantity of indigo land found during the survey and settle- 
ment operations in. each tlmna is entered in the following statement: — 
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i 

Serial N 

Namk ok Tiiana. 

Total aroH. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Area under 
; indigo. 

; of indigo 
to oultival- 

Rfmark*. 




i 

' ed area. 


i 

2 

a 

4 

5 

I 

6 

7 



Aoros. 

Acres. 

! Acros. 


* 

i 

Ragaha 

396,272 , 

198,823 
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529. The total am under indigo was found to be 95,970 acres, or 6*63 
per mi pf the total cultivated area. It will be seen that the percentage of 
the area under indigo to the total area cultivated is remarkably low in.the 
"northern thanes, but increases as we travel southwards, the percentage in * 
the Bettia subdivision being 2 97 against 0 96 in the Sad&r subdivision. 
The figures are lowest in Shikarpur and Bagaha, 1*25 and 0'75 respectively, 
these being paddy growing tracts almost exclusively. A large number of 
villages id these thanas is hold by native thikadars with a view solely to the 
profits to be made from zamindan, and tho concerns that exist ostensibly for 
the cultivation of indigo make their profits mainly from lice. In the bettia 
tbana conditions are more favourable, and there the percentage is 8'C7. The 
only Sadar thana returning less than Bettia thana is Adapur with 2*67. It 
is north of the Sikrahna and an exclusively paddy-growing area like Shikar* 
pur and Bagaha ; in Motihari 10 4 per cent, is under iqdigo, in tiobindganj 
11-88 per sent,, while Kesaria heads the list with just under 14 per cent. 

In all the other thanas of the south subdivision indigo is very extensively 
grown, the percentage being lowest in Dhaka thana, and even thoro it is nearly 
10 per cent. In Madhuban it is 10-27 per cent. 

520. It has been shown that tho interest of tho planters in tho land in 
Champaran is markedly a icuninduri one. leaving 
, rig>>t then on one side for tho present tho area uctutaly 

Wd bj indigo coaesnw. ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ uf ^ 

total area the indigo factories exercise tho authority of landlord. The statistics * 
on this point are furnished in the following statement. - m 



531. It is, tostart with, a sufficiently striking fact that in noarly half of tho 
district the indigo concerns exercise the rights of land lord. Under tho term land 
lords are included, of course, all classes of tenure-holding ns well as of proprio- 
tary right. In the Sadar subdivision tho percentage is and in Bettia 
subdivision even just under 35. Kesaria conics out first with 73 per cent, of 
its land in which factories hold a landlord’s interest. Dhaka, Motihari and 
Gobindganj follow, all vergiug on 63 percent. la Adapur, where tlipre is little 
indigo, planters have landlord’s interest in 36-30 per cent, of the land. Here 
rice is their main source of income. In Madhuban, on tho gthor hand, where 
indigo, is very much more extensively grown, tho percentage falls to 32 31 per 
cent. The reason is that in Madhuban the conditions approximate to Tjruut 
whore the existence of petty proprietors and puttidari renders the acquisition of 
occupancy rights practicable. In the Bettia subdivision the bettia thana, with 
factories interspersed all over die area, comes out with tho highest percentage, 
viz., 45*18, as against 36-91 in Bagaha and 29'21 in Shikarpur. That in these 
last two thanas there should bo 30 per cent, of land in which indigo concerns 
hold landlord’s interest, when only about 1 per cent, of the cultivated area 
actually grows indigo is also very striking. 

532. Coming nowto the four different cla-tues of landholding interest, viz., 
proprietary, mkarrari, HUkadart and katkena (under-tenure), it will be noticed 
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that the proprietary interests of planters are inconsiderable, 'f'hey hare none in 
Bagaha, Shikarpur, Bettia, Adapar and Gobindganj, very little in ddotihori, 
1 per cent in Dhaka, 2f per cent, in Kesaria, and the largest amount, vis. 4 per 
cent., as might have boen expected, in M ulhubaa. The proportion of th5 land 
in tho wholo district hold by planters as proprietors is only ^ per cent. 
The - whole areas of tho thanas where no land is so hold belong, of course, 
. to big zami udars. Thus, Adapur is o wned partly by tho Ifadhuban Baba, 

E artly by the Babu of Bhupatpur (now tho Bjttia Raj), and the rest by the 
lottia Raj. Gobindganj is owned by tho Bottia Rtj, and tho three northern 
thanas by it and tho Raj Rauxuagar. The percentage of land, held by 
factories cu permanent tonuro is 25*89 in tho Sndar subdivision, or abont 8 per 
cent, above tho district figure. In tho Bottia subdivision only 9'42 per cent, 
is so hold.' Except in thana Bottia itself, almost all tho villages are held, as is 
natural in a* tract so undeveloped, under temporary leases. Hence the low per- 
centages of 4 47 in Bagaha, 1*91 in Shikarpur. In Bottia the percentage is so 
high as 22 ‘04, because many villages given in mukarrari as security for the 
sterling loan are found there. Tho largest percentage of area held by factories 
is under temporary lease, the district figure being 2 V2 per cent. The percent- 
age for tho Sivlar subdivision alone is of courso greater, viz. 3(K)7 per cent. 
Iuiuka and Adapur, whore tho percentage of mukarrari area is the lowest, 
natlftally ctfmo out with tho highest percent ige of thikadari , viz. 54*69 and 
30 70, respectively. For the converse reason, tho percentages in Gobindganj and 
Kosaria arc comparatively low, Gobindganj, with 18 81 per cent., returning a 
low3r figuro than oven Bottia and Bagaha. That the percentage in Bottia 
should be 19 '02, where there is indigo, and as much as 24*27 in Bagaha, where 
there is not, is very striking. But hero, us 1 have said, profits are derived 
mainly from rice or znmindari and not from indigo. The percentage of area 
held in under-tenure is small, -Me per cent being the proportion for tho whole 
district. The percentage in Shikarpur isjxigh (U*97 per cent.) Hero there uro 
many native thikadars who find it convenient to sublet to factories. Tho 
remaining figures cull for no comment. Tho above statistics sljow the great 
oxtout of landlord’s interest, that the indigo planters of this district at present 
possess. Tho interest is mainly temire-holdiiig, but in thanas Bottia, Mofihari, 
Gobindganj and Kosaria, whore the proportion of area held on permanent 
tenure varies from 23 to 45 per cent., it is for tho most part as secure as 
proprietary right. Seventeen per cent, of tho wholo district area is held on a 
permanent tenure. 

533. Returning once moro to the consideration of indigo cultivation, I will 

try to convoy an idea of the oxtout to which it is 
indilio Uml"" ° f flkntono * in thoir grown on the lauds in which the factory possesses 
1 ' different rights. For tho compilation of statistics 

throe thanas were solectod as typical, viz., Bottia, Kosaria and Dhaka, and the 
percentages ho furnished can bo regarded as representing the normal conditions 
of tho indigo growing portion of the district. The fig ares are as follows: — 



534. The total area in the diroot cultivation of the faotorie* in these three 
thanas is 17,212 acres, or 32*4 per cont. of the total area under indigo in them. 
Thus one-third of the indigo aroa is cultivated direct, and two-thirds are 
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cultivated fagr raiy&B. 01 the areas in direct cultivation, the area held rent-free 
is too insignificant to be noticed, that grown by the factory as a raiyat is 6*66 
per cent., so that the main bulk, viz., 94*36 per cent., of direct cultivation is 
in lands held in the capacity of landlord. Thus it can be said that indigo * 
concerns in Charnparan have acquired raiyati rights to a very insignificant extent. 
Those possessed have been acquired mainly from rent-free holders (hritdctrt) of 
villages in lease to factories. The percentage is highest for the three thanas 
in Kesariff ( 12 per cent ). But being numerous there, the status of concerns * 
that grow most of their indigo on the land in which they themselves possess the 
landlord’S'interest is very high and their prestige proportionately great. They 
are relieved from tho necessity of haggling with potty proprietors and cultiva- 
tors to which their less fortunate friends of Tirhut and 8aran have to submit. 

In Kesaria and Dhakq 8 to 9 per cent, of the direct cultivation i&iu lands 
which the planter holds us proprietor. In Bcttia no laud is so held. For 
the three tbunoa together nearly half of the direct cultivation is in land in 
which the planters enjoy permanent tenure-holding interests. In Bottia it 
is as much as 65 per cent, and in Kesaria 50 per cent. In Dhaka, where 
tlie total area so held is small, it is 8 per cent. only. Thirty-six per cent, 
of tbo direct cultivation is in lands in which factories have Ihikmhtri rights. 
Tho percentage is necessarily highest in Dhaka, whore it is nearly 80. It 
is 24| in Bettia and 20£ por cent, in Kesaria. Tho area on whicji factqjjjpg 
grow indigo in tho capacity of undertcnuro-holders is less than 5 per cent, of 
the area undor direct cultivation and requires no detailed comment beyond that • 
the high percentage in Bottia (912 per cent.) is explained by tho oxistenc^of 
a largo crowd of tho Maharaja’s Brahmans, who like safe returns without tho 
trouble of management. 

535. lluving classified tho extent of direct indigo cultivation according to 

tho factory’s status, 1 will now compare the propor- 
undir ,K?‘ ,on f " Ctory Innd tion of < lu ' indigo land held under each status with 

the total land held under such status by factories in 
the* three thanas of Bottia, Kesaria, and Dhaka. Tho percentages nro as 
under : — * 










530. An inspection of this table will show that oht of a. total area of 
53,047 bigbas unaer indigo in the three than&s one* third, as I h%ve said,is 
cultivated direct by the planter and two-thirds through raiyats. Another 
point is noticeable, namely, that the proportion of the indigo land is 
13*07 of the total propriety laud of factories, 4*83 per cent of the total 
wittAorrori land, and only 2*71 of the total thikadaii lana. No doubt in the 
case of proprietary lands, the areas being very small do not provide a fair 
basis of comparison, but thore must necessarily exist the tendency fOr an indigo 
concern to hold the best lands in direct occupation when it is in a position ^ to 
do so. Then of course a planter naturally tries to get most of his cultivation 
in those lands whero his tenure is permanent and secure, a fact that accounts 
for the larger proportion of indigo in mukarrari than in thikadari lands. .Dhaka, 
however^ is an exception. There the mulcarrari area is small and mainly 
consists of *land just round the factories, much of which is used for miscellaneous 
purposes 

Sybtkms of Indioo Cultivation. 


537. There are two main systems of direct cultivation called eiratt and 

t mamiwai ' , ».c , cultivation through raiyats under 
Ztnnt Nj«tcm. satlas. There are some others also of minor import- 

afffco. Thu common use of the term zirait in not confined to its legal significa- 
tion. Any land in direot occupation held by a proprietor or superior tenure- 
holder which is not roiyati is called strait. Zirait indigo land is cultivated 
bJMho factory at its own 'expense and with hired labour. Over one-fourth of 
the area under indigo is of this class, and owing to its careful cultivation returns 
the best profits Of late years, to prevent that deterioration that resulted from 
constant mopping, more attention has been bestowed on the rotation of indigo 
with sugorcuno, oats, and other crops, but no dofinito principles have hem 
evolved. , 

538. Under the saita system cultivators agree for a term of years to grow 

indigo on 3 katlms per biglm of thoil, holding. TLib 
Suita nyattmi. is sometimes called tho tinkathia system, but must 

be distinguished from that system, now happily almost extinct, according to 
which tho plunters appropriated 3 kathus per biglm out of the ruiyat’s bolding, 
giving him in return nothing beyond n proportionate reduction ot rent. Under 
tho satta system the seed is supplied by the factory, aud the raiyat has to 
cultivate and sow under the directions of the factory servants. The price paid 
to tho raiyat is Iis. 11 per bigiia of a (i£ cubit lagtji plus rent. This rate is 
paid for u full crop. The minimum paid is Us. 5-6 for “ bijmar, where 
tho crop fails through no fault of the cultivator. An advance (dadm) of 
nearly Us. 0-0 un acre is always nindo to these tenants. No interest is charged 
and a sot off is given against the sum due to them when tho year’s accounts are 
made up. Tho indigo is cut and carted at the e xpense <;f the factory. Under 
tho terms of the *«/ a each tenant renders himself liable to damages generally 
lis. 50 to 00 per biglm, in case of his wilfully neglecting to glow mdigo os 

stipulated. . 

530. Badfuiu pr exchange is a prominent characteristic of this system. 

> Lands after being cropped three and four years 

h\c unigo, ,rui s. successively with indigo require to be scan with 

grain and other surface root crops. Indigo, being a plant with a deep root, 
turns- an excellent rotation crop with thorn, but successive crops of indigo 
exhaust the soil. Ileuoo it seems necessary to arrange for an exobango of land 
aud badlain is a practice universally followed. 

540. Tho khuzhki system as understood in Muzaffarpur and Dax- 

v bhanga rarely* obtains in Champaran. Under it 

Kh»*hk\»y* n>m the raiyats voluntarily undertake to grow indigo 

without any agreement and are paid at a privileged rate. They are, generally 
speaking, cultivators holding lands in other estates, whereas in Champaran 
factories have such extensive tenure-holding rights that they can generally 
make bottsr terms with their own raiyats and have no call to enlist tho services 
of others. In Tirhut khushki is also applied to sat to a executed by the raiyats 
of estates not in lense to the factory. 

541. Under the kurtauli (or thdctni) system the factory sublets from a 

... . raiyat and grows the indigo itself with its own 

Th# kurtauh ot thkmt ] a b our) the rent agreed on being deducted from 
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the rent due from* the raiyat to the factory in its capacity as landlord. The 
factory is # xn short a mere under-raiyat. Kurtauli leases appear to be more 
commonly met with in llotilmri than else where. 

542. Such are the main systems under which indigo is grown in Cliaofpa- , 
tan. They have beon more fully and exhaustively described in tho Muza filar- 
pur report, where also their general advantages and disadvantages have been 
discussed. 

543. * It is t>f course imperative that the indigo plant should be cut and 

brought, iuto the factory diroctly it is ripe, and that 
«r agnomen the owners of c.irts hired for this purposo should 

be bound by agreements. The form of agreement is given at the end of this 
chapter. In consideration of an advance the ownor of tho cart agrees for a 
term of years to place it at the disposal of tho factory during both first and 
second manufacturing, and in return receives a fixed rate of payment a little 
below the ordinary rate. Sometimes, as in tho caso of tho talla 'attached, a 
nominal interest is charged on the advance, sometimes none at all. 


The general advantages and disadvantages of indioo cultivation. 

544. This is a subjoct which I have discussed at soiuo lepgth iiyjlie 
Muzaffarpur report, and shall therefore refer to more briefly here. There 
are four aspects of tho question — (1) in relation to Government and tho • 
administration, (2) in relation to landowners, (3) in relation to cultivator^ (4) 
in relation to labourers. 

545. My conclusions are that the indigo industry in relation to Gov- 
ernment and tho administration, in relation to landowner, and in relation to 
labourers confers very decided benefits on the district, but that in relation to 
cultivators its advantages are very much more questionable. I need not repent 
all the data on which those conclusions are based, but the advantages to the 
landowning classes in Champaran arc different from those found in MuzafTarpur. 

In Champaran it is true only to a limited extent that tho indigo factory per- 
forms tho function of tho landowner's money-lender, and thus saves him from 
the disgraco attaching to a Hindu who permanently alienates propel ty. Here 
the utility of tho indigo factory is largely connected with tho management of 
the Bcttia Hnj. It has been seen that it was their security which rendered 
possible tho raising of the Lfettia sterling loan. Further, while tho factories, to 
the best of my knowledge 1 , are good and considerate landlords to their raiyuts, 
they increase the value of property they supervise by dint of good manage- 
ment and pay up their rents witli punctuality. Tho Lfettia Huj has not the 
organisation requisite for tho efficient management of nil its estates direct. 
That, relying on indigo and not on znmindari forlhoir profits, indigo factories 
have been available .|o share with it the responsibility of management., at 'a 
very slender rate of remuneration, has proved a decided advantage to thut 
estate. 

. 646. Tho benefits of the indigo industry to the labouring population arc 

still more markod, for these aio the classes in greatest, need of support. 
*The average number of labourers employed in (dfllfcqAmtn per diem by 
indigo factories is 33,000, and more than naif the labour is cm^4t»yed in the cold 
weather mouths, when theso classes aro most liable to destitution. It is true 
that the factory rates of labour are somewhat lower thnu those ordinarily paid, 
and it is often urged that factories have hud a tendency to keep down labour 
rates. A largo employer of labour naturally gets it cheaper than tho man who 
employs a single coolie, and if factories have attempted to keep down rates 
they have not invariably succeeded, as the rates differ considerably in different 
tracts. Perhaps, too, it is not altogether a disadvantage that tho labouring 
classes should not be encouraged iuto over-population and improvidence oven 
greater than that already inherent in them by an inflated and, perhaps, 
precarious prosperity. If a large bulk of the indigo concerns woro suddenly 
called upon to close, the great distress from which these classes would suffer— 
a distress which with an ignoraut and unenterprising people, would ^ take years 
to find its remedy in migration — is not pleasant to contemplate. There can be 
no question, then, ol the vast advantages of the indigo industry to the labouring 
damns 
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647. In relation to the agriculturist* it* merits aremore questionable. 
But hero again, so far as raiyats not. called upon to grow indigo are conoerned, 
an indigo factory as landlord is a very decided advantage. The indigo 
concern’s best interests centre in maintaining stability of rents, and, what, is of 
more importance, this truth is generally both recognised by them and aoted 
upon. It is true that during those operations rents were often raised in villages 
leased by indigo factories, but I know many of the Managers to have been 
averse to this course, which, however, thoy were compelled to take under direc- 
tions from the superior landlord. Again, non-indigo raiyats who are tenants td 
fuctoiios have their accounts kept well and accurately, are given proper receipts, 
are not called on for additional demands to meet domestic ceremonies so 
common *in native estates, and are protooted and helped whon they fall into 
difficulties. But to come to raijats who are called on to execute agreements to 
grow indigo on three katbns per high a in their holdings. In tbo Musaflarpnr 
report, I nave shown that three-fifths of the indigo cultivation is strait 
and only two-fifths assamiwar. In Champaran the conditions are reversed; 
one-third is sirait and two-thirds arc assamiwar. Thus if there are disadvan- 
tages to the cultivators in the assamiwar system, they are felt more extensively 
in Champaran. In Champaran the satin system has always been more prevalent. 
Tho Champaran concerns aro generally moro extensive. Perhaps they have 
less factory stock and shun the extra trouble and outlay xirait cultivation 
onfalls. Then, their position as landlords being so much stronger, and the 
peoplo being moro submissive than is the case in Muzaffarpur, they are better 
able to work their cultivation through raiyats. 

'■618. I will not repeat here the calculations made in the Muzaffarpur 
report as to the rolutivo advantage to tho cultivator of growing indigo or other 
crops. But in Champaran tho profits from growing other crops being lower 
than in Muzaffarpur, pecuniarily a cultivator loses per acre by growing 
indigo This deficiency may or may not bo made up by other advantages 
tlmt ho derives, but those are less tangible, and he does not appreciate them 
at their full value. Uo finds that if ho had grown another orop, he would 
have mado moto money. Ho forgets that lie received an advance when 
he roquirod it; that the existence of indigo gives him moro profits from 
his cart Ilian ho would otherwise obtain, and that his rent, had the village 
been loasod to a nativo thikadar instead of to an indigo planter, would 
probably have been moro onerous. The fact remains tlmt the raiyats on the 
wliolo do not like indigo, though I do not think they possess very aotive 
sentiments on tho subject, their attitudo being one of passive acquiescence. 
Again, tho system of accounts is open to tho objection, tnnt it tends to check 
independence of thought and action. The accounts for rents, advances and 
indigo aro all mixed up tngother, and though kept no doubt well and accu- 
rately, are incomprehensible to tho ordinary uneducated mind. Finally, the 
system of exchange (bait lain) which I have already referred to raises apprehen- 
sion in tho ruiyat’s mind that his tenant right will bo interfered with. His 
tenant-right is ns a rule preserved unimpaired, and the reoord-of-righfc will 
afford him full protection. Moreover, indigo, os a rotation crop for food-grains, 
distinctly benefits tho land. But a raiyat may be asked to give in oadlam 
for indigo, a plot which, he has liberally manured and carefully tilled in antici- 
pation of fat profit- „o bo realised from some other crop. Whatever the oause, 
tho fact ronianWrhat tho badlatn system is not generally liked. 

649. My general conclusions then ore that the cultivators who grow 
indigo on agroouient receive little advantage from it, and in their own opinion 
tho crop is generally believed to be pecuniarily disadvantageous; that, on the 
other hand, only twy-thirds of the indigo cultivation is of this nature, that is to 
say, only 4 per cent, of tho cultivated area in the district, and that to be set 
against the real and imaginary disadvantages to a comparatively small body 
of raiyats are the great and material benefits that accrue to the administration, 
to landlords and to labourers from the presence in the district of the indigo 
concerns and their industry. 

650. I subjoin specimens of the forms of agreement for the hire of carts 
and for the cultivation of Indigo generally in use. 

AGREEMENT (8ATTA) FOR CARTS. 

I, M akund Tali, son of Khakhan Teli, by oasts Toll, aa roaidsat of Jagdispor, tappa 
Bone ul, pargana Majhaua, thana Kosaria, district Champaran. 

» 



I of my osi re b# will took a taAitoed vance of Ra* 20, half of which it Bo. 10* on a 
monthly interest of 8 annas par cent, ou condition of supplyinira cart and two stout oxen with 
other requhftas at ihetjme of sowing end malm of indigo to Mr. , Manager 

of , Mr. i proprietor of Indigo concern, for a 

period 8f 20 jeers from jeer to jeer Faeli end brought tue mousy in my * 

appropriation under the oonditions that I shall eup ply one oart and two oxeu from time to time 
taoh season every year during the term of lease, and shall follow the orders of the Manager 
or the 8ub-Manager or his ami as, and shall do everything according to their wishes and 
custom of the kotM % and during mahai time shall fetch the indigo plants from the wait and . 
mwamiitar fields to the indigo hau% (vat), and shall tako back in time the indigo rubbish and 
throw away wherever directed by the amla of the factory. 

I agreq to take wages for loadmg,of indigo plants at two pice {fakin'* per maund for the 
first ana second trip of morhan , at 8 pioe (tohia) per maund for the first and second trip of 
khunti and the indigo rubbish, the weight of which is to be accepted os written in the 
register of the factory at the rate of 1 pioe (lohia) per maund. 

At the time of sowing seeds I agree to carry them to the strut it and attaint war fields in the 
country, wages being at 6 annas per day. • # 

If I give my oxen to the tanri operation I agTec to tako 4 annas per biglm aooordiug to 
the register of the factory. 

Deducting the amount of dmlni and interest on the advanced sum from my dues of 
wages, £o. f I agree to take the balance iu December ovory year on giving a receipt thereof to 
the Manager. 

If the amount due to the factory oxoochIs my duos, I agree to pay the balance iu cash to 
the Manager or the Bub-mannger. or at thoir consent, to pay up out of my dues of t ho next 
year. Whatever amount will fall due after deduction from t iidni , Ac, to tho W/u, or 
my heirs shall pay, and in default of payment, the factory is entitled to recover it from my 
moveable and immoveable properties without objection. 

I bind myself not to sell my cart and oxeu, nor to accept any advance or dad at on 
from any other, and not to absent myself during the time of sowing an 1 muh n y i.rr., during the 
whole season. Should I fail, I agree to pay a lino of Uo. I o r day as damage to Manager 
or Sub-manager If I fail to do this, then the Manager will no entitled to recover the amount 
from my moveable and immoveable properties. I write this agroomont for 20 years that 
it may be of uso in time of need. 


SATTA FOll INDIGO. 

I, Kali Pan^ey, son of Adit Pandoy, Brahmin by caste, am a resident of man/, a Pandit- 
pur, tappa Madh&ul, pargana Majhaua, ttmna Motihari, sub-registry and district Charaparan. 

Taking of my free will and inclination, an advance of Its 12 from Mr. , 

Manager in behalf of Mr. , proprietor of indigo concern, and its sub- 

factories and in tappa Bolwa and Dhukfiu in tappa Matthau 1 and Madhuban in 

tappa Mando, pargana Majhaua, thana and district ( -hamper m, for oullivatiou of Phagam 
inaig6 in an area of 7J biswas of land for a term of 20 years from 1-10 1 to 1828 Kiwdi out of 
2 bighas 9 oottahs of kasht land (measured with a m faggi of 8 fvtth* y prevalent iu the factory) 
held as thika in mauza Panditmir mentioned above, I do hereby declare that in the said thikn 
kanht the jjortion that will be best suited to the cultivation of indigo 1 shall cultivato, prepare 
and sow with as much sood of indigo os will be given by the Manager. 

That 1 shall take ovory possible oaru and pain in preparing the fields and in sowing, 
weeding for the first, second ,aud third time, ami that I shall do in time all other necessary 
duties required for the cultivation of indigo in all its stages. 

That if the Phagu,ii mw Is do not germinate iu this portion of indigo land I shall sow 
wi$h Uakakhi and Atarhi indigo, and shall tako all possible) care thereof, and in case they also 
do not grow I declare not to sow in it any other grain ; if I do, 1 shall Imj liable to forfeiture 
of # all sums falling due from the Manager in my account of indigo for which no objection 
on mv part or that of heirs shall be considered valid. 

« That when the indigo plants are ready to bo ou(, I shall cut them loaded on all 
carts whenever sent from the hot hi during the time fixed for nwhai . 

That regarding remuneration it is agreed upon that in on m of good outturn If*. 10 pen 
bigha and in failure Us. I) per bigha according to factory measurement be accepted by nie 
everyyear during the time of lease. 

That if owing to my neglect and inattention any portion of the indigo field he prepared 
and sowed at the cost of the factory, the Manager will be at liberty to deduct their cost from 
my dues of indigo, and if that be insufficient to over the demand he tfill be untitled to realise 
the amount from my person and properties. 

That the landlord’* rent for the land set apart for cultivation of indigo by the Manager 
shall be paid by me and not by the factory. 

That it is optional with the Manager or his amla to select and measure any other patch 
of field in the led thika katht for caUivaton o l indigo, but this should bo specified in the 
month of fiaisakh, and I shall cultivate and prepare that without objection being raised On 
my part or that of my heirs. 

That if I fail to do so any year or cultivate and sow indigo in fields other than those 
selected and set Mart by the Manager or his amla, 1 for tho brooch of the contract shall t* 
liable to pay to the factory damage, after the expiry of the sowing season, of Hs. 48 per bigha 
very year till the end of 4k* term of the lease. 
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That in default of the payment of the damage mentioned a boro the factory is entitled to 
bring a civil suit agaiust me anil recover tho amount from my moveable and immoveable 
proportion, for which no objection will be raised ou iny part or that of my heirs. • 

, That at the expiry of the term of lease, I am entitled to get from the Manager of the 
faotory whatever amount may fall due to mo in my aocouut of indigo deducting therefrom the 
amount of tho advance mentioned abovo. . 

I therefore wrilo this agreement for 20 years for cultivation of indigo that it may he of 
use in time of need. * 


CHAPTER IV. 

Statistical Estimate ok the Material’ Condition of the Ldwus 

• AoniCULTIJltAL ORDERS. 

5ol In viow of tho fact that portions of the district of Cbamporan 
«. have from lime to time been visited by period* of 

Famine!* m elm mpH ran. distress more or less severe, it is important to 

examine what light the statistics compiled during tho survey and settlement 
operations throw on this very important subject. My intentions in this direc- 
tion have boon largely anticipated by Mr. D. J. Macphorson, c.r.E., in his 
report on the famine of 1897, and I shall therefore draw freely on what ho has 
said as occasion offers. Tho discussion can bo most suitably initiatod by a 
shv*,t sketch of tho famines from which Champaran has suffered. 

552. The earliest famine of which vfc have historical record is that of 
1709-70, which, as is well known, is said to have devastated tho whole of Bihar 
and Js 1 or thorn Bengal, and to have killed off one-third of the whole population. 
It is a pity that, there are no reliable data of this famine, beeauso their com- 
parison with those of tin* recent famine would have thrown a flood of light 
on the extent to which material conditions have undergone amelioration. 
We am told that tho season of 1 70S had been bad; that there had been 
floods in August of that year and no rain after that month; that in 1769 tho 
early rains were deficient, and on the 2Sfh July the Resident at Patna reported 
that the grain sown had been entirely spoilt. Then heavy showers fell, which 
must have sufficed for transplantation, but after that no rain fell, and tho result 
was that tho b/utdai crop was poor, tho winter rice a total failure, and the 
spring crop extremely scanty. In October 1769 very gloomy reports were 
received from Bihar und Bengal, and distress was aeutost in Bihar in the spring. 
The Resident of Bihar estimated that 200,000 people died of starvation in 
the Bihar pioviueo during May, but good rains in .June restored confidence 
and from that time the distress abated. Such is about all we know regarding 
the character of the 1770 fiitmuo in tlm Bilmr province. All that enn definitely 
lie said by way of eompurison with the visitation of 1897 is that the distress 
began to make itself felt much sooner in 1709 than in 1896, for so early as 
October of the former year the people began to llock to tho Resident at Putna, 
pleading that they weic starving and demanding food. So on ly as December 
rice was being distributed in Patna. It is certain al.-o that hud no relief at all 
lietm administen d in Bihar during 1897,200,000 persons would not have died 
during Muy ( for in 1897 the distiess in South Bibar was trifling, while in North 
Bihar only 10 per cent, pf the population was affected including those affected 
even to a very sligb'.'Jegree. 

553. Thjurext great famino occurred in 18< 0, but from 1770 there were 
periods of disiross. In 1 1 88 a severe famine was apprehended, but it was 
confined mainly to Oudh and tho North-Western Provinces, whence it was 
proposed to imj oit the surplus population to till tho unoccupied wastes of Bihar, 
to 1789 extensive damage was done to crops by excessive rain, followed two 
or three )ears Infer by devastating floods of the Gandnk, in cousequence of 
which many a zumindar tied to N'ipul. In 1791, again, the aghani and rail 
crops failed from drought, the outturn of bhadai also being, in the opinion of 
the Collector, not sufficient to admit of the monthly collections of revenue going 
on. In 1809 thore was failure of aghani and bhadai from want of rain. 
The prices rose by 25 per cont., and the Collector recommended a remission of 
rovenuo amounting to 2 lakhs. 1829 was another year of distress. 

551. I860, the year of the next great famino, was that in which Cham- 

paran was constituted a separate district. Separate records for the district 
regarding it are therefore available. According to the Famine Commissioners' 
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report, u the tracts that suffered most in Bihar were the northern portions 
(adjoining the Nipal Terai) of Champaran, Tirhut and Bhagalpur. * The 
rainfall had been deficient and stopped early, none falling in October. The 
winter rice was almost a total failure, though the autumn crop had been fair,* 
and the spring crops for want of moisture were poor. From ' April to August 
rice was selling in Champaran at from 9} to seers per rupee, about three 
times its usual rate. The mortality was heavy. The police reported 1 US’, 000 
deaths frcftn starvation in North Bihar and Bengal, mainly in the tract named 
and it is certain that this was a very small proportion of the total number. 
The Famine Commissioners estimated that one-third of the population of the 
affected districts suffered from severe famine. Hud relict m 1897 been as 
inadequate as it was in 186(5, it is certain that a very much less proportion of 
the population would have boon severely affected and the deaths i’riyu starva- 
tion would have boon very much fewer. The appalling mortality jhut accom- 
panied this famine is still well remembered by old inhabitants. 

555. Only eight years later came the grent fnmino of 1874. The rainfall 
of 1873 had beon badly distributed and deficient, and only ‘40 of an inch foil 
from Septembor to December. There was a 10-anna bhadai crop, but only 
a 2-anna winter rico crop, and though the spring crops were much bettor, they 
were nut of sufficient importance to have had much effect in improving the 
situation. The distross was felt most severely in t banns Adupur, Ljyjriu 
(Shikarpur) and Bagahn. Gobindganj also suffered badly. Expenditure during 
this famine was so lavish that no trustworthy conclusions can ho drawn from 
the numbers relic vod, It appears, however, that, distross did not bogjp to 
make itself felt until January, that is to say, h good de.il later than in the 
famine previously reforred to. 

556. After 1871 the next period of scarcity which affected this district 
wftH in 1888-89. The rainfall of 1888 lmd proved unpropifious. There was 
a failure of the rice crop and consequent distress in the tract bordering on the 
Nipul frontier. In this year relief woks wore opened in Septembor, but it is 
difficult to understand how they could have boon required so early. 

657. ln*tho year 1896-97 occurred wlrut 1 believe to have beon accurately 
described as the greatest famine of the century, lime, the cause was, in the 
words of Mr. D J. M aepherson, lute Collector of the dirtrict, *• deficient and 
unfavourably distributed rainfall in 1895 and 1896, intensified by extraordinarily 
high prices consequent on similar causes operating over a grout part of 
India.” Mr. Mucpherson writes: l< In May 1.890 the showers which facilitate 
tho early sowing of the bhadai crops xvmo much si anlier tjian usual, and the 
monsoon rains began late, not until the 25th of dune, and then only feebly, the 
fall for Juno being actually less than Jmlf tho average. The rainfall was 
capriciously distributed in different localities, and remained in persistent 
defect throughout tho rainy season, being 8 8 per cent, below the normal in 
July, 20'9 per cent, below it in August, and 74 7 per cent, in Soptomher ; 
while not a drop fell after the 18th of that month until Christmas with the excep- 
tion of a sprinlking (only 3 cents) on tho 23rd of November. There was a 
prolonged break in the rains of four weeks’ duration from the 21st of .July to the 
l7th of August, which did the greatest possible damugqrto tho nulumn rico and 
the bhadai crops, nnd aflor the first of Soptomher, tlifflkw^nas practically no 
rain at all that could be of any material benefit to the autuinlrVkjO crop. Tho 
total defect from May to Octolier inclusive was 19 19 inches, or 41) *7 per cent.” 
The consequence was a very inferior bhadai harvest and an utmost total failure 
of the winter rice crop. The Collector of Champaran in comparing tiio rainfall 
of 1896 with that of I8G5 and 1873 justly observes: — 

“The year 1896-97 has, however, Leon muikwllv worse (linn either, ns not only was it 
preoeded by a year of poor crops as 1865-00 was, but its own Imm-tCs, taking them all round, 
have been decidedly inferior to those of 1873-74 and still more so to those of 1 805-00. ”• 

About 445 square miles round Iiumnagar in thana Shikarpur was tho first 
area to auccumb and the last area to recover. Then the south part of thana 
Dbaka and a small tract ronnd Arrraj in thana Gobindgunj came under 
relief in November. In December tho greater part of (harms Bigulia and 
Shikarpur required assistance, as also *'a large tract extending fiom Betia 
down the southern part of the district in Buttia and Gobindgunj thanas and 
the northern part of Rosario, while a great part of the eastern portion of tho 
district in North Madhuban, South Dhaka and round Ekdcri, east at Adupur* 

# 
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was also Buffering severely. The distress was ' most acute in May, and by that 
time most of the distriot had beeome more or less affected. There were, 
however, some bracts saved by irrigation, vis., Adapur thana, North l)haka, the 
north-east portions of thana Bettia, a few villages near Sathi fact 01 y and the 
whole of the undulating country of the Tiiarua. A few unirrigated tracts also, 
viz., the Dhanaha outpost on the Gorakhpur borders, the* B'>utb-west part of 
Bettia adjoining it, the alluvial lands along the Gandak and a portion of the 
district about Mehsi on the Muzaffarpur borders required no 'assistance. The 
thanas which next became severely Affected were Bettia, Gobindganj and 
Motihari. Kesaria and Madhuban were the last to feel’ distress and the 
first to rooover from it. 

558.' Tho degree of liability to distress of these thanas affords most 
striking Qvidenco of the fact that famine arises from a failuro of the rice crop 
and from .nothing else. Tho percentage of cultivated area under rice iu the 
several thanas is as fdllows:— 

Adapur ... ... ... ... 85 per cent. 

Shikarpnr ... ... ... ... 80 „ 

Bagahu ... ... ... ... 60 „ 

Dhaka ... ... ... ... 55 ,, 

Bottia ... ... ... ... 50 „ 

Gobindganj ... ... ... ... 35 „ 

*"-■ Motihari ... ... ... ... 35 „ 

Kesaria ... { 00 

Madhuban ... - - •* 


**Adapur was largely protected by irrigation, and B»ttia would perhaps have 
succumbed sooner than Gobindganj and Motihari had it not been similarly 
protected. It is tho thanas with a predominance of upland which grow 
indigo, makai and good spring crops that wore the lust to succumb. 

559. That wido spread famine cun bo caused by the failure of tho 
rice crop alono rocoives confirmation from the history of every famine that has 
occurred in North Bihar. And Champaran with so much as 64 per ctnt. at its 
cropped area under autumn or winter rico 2 per cent, only of which is irrigated 
is nocessarily tho district most suscoptiblo to intense disiross. in spite, however, 
of this fact and of tho usolessnoss of famino estimates for tho purposes of 
comparison, I beliovo it to bo undoubtedly true that tho area of liability to 
famine tends to grow narrower, and the causo must ho an all-round amelioration 
in material condition. Even in the worst months, February — March, only about 
10 per cent of tho population was in receipt of relief either gratuitous or on 
relief work, and tho error, if any, was certainly on tho sido of a too liberal 
treatment. It is, of course, tho labouring classes who are most exposed to 
distress arul they constitute 30 per Cent, of the population. It is obvious 
then that true agriculturists can have been affected only to a very small degreo. 

500. Tho Government of Bengal in reviewing the famino of 1897 wrote 
on this subject: — 

“ As 10 bow far tho events of the famino have indicated any increase in the powers 
of the people to resist tho olfoote of hail ecasous, detailed and laboured 00 m pari sous mud 
deductions from tho experience of Is 71 have not been attempted. That under less favourable 
circumstances than m 187^) *5 1 tho number requiring Government relief should have been 
so muoh less, would ...'^poar to establish the fact of a general improvement in the general 
circumstances people, hut tho whole conditions of thu relief administration during the 

two famines vroro so different, that the inference is not so conclusive as it would have been 
hod the same methods been adopted iu both oases. Nevertheless, the general experience 
and observations of the officer* fiigagod in the famine, some of them witn knowledge oi the 
faots, both then and now, as well ns the concurrent opinions of non officials acquainted With 
these provinces, do indicate that, oven in Bihar, during tho past quart it of a century there 
has been a considerable ndvnnoo in material prosperity, and that the power of the oountry 
as a whole to withstand the calamities of seasons has greatly increased.” 


561. With these preliminary romarks on the tendency of the people at 

large towards amelioration of material condition 

.lfmVriuorl:r,d.\uli7ro.ten,y* 1 *!' nU ,,OW If* 8 °\ l b 7 tl,e of settlement 

statistics to analyse what the profits of the ordinary 

agriculturist art' and so to ascertain what is the smallest size of holding that 
will suffice to keep a cultivator and his family in fair comfort. 

562. To begin with outturn per acre : — unfortunately there have been no 

crop cuttings whereon to base an estimate, and the 
Ou sajKfww. statements of the people themselves are of course 


* 
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absolutely untrustworthy. The evidence therefore upon which we have to 
fall back 

(a) Bit A. P. MaoDonnelTs M Food-grain supply/ 1 
•(4) Collector’s report submitted in connection with an irrigation projetft, 
quoted m extm*o } in Dr* Hunter’s Statistical Account* 

(t) Official estimates issued from the offioe of the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal* 

(rf *Mr. Macpherson’e final report on the last famine of 1800-97. 

Mr. Macpheison in recording his own views or. this subject has fully 
criticised previous estimates. He observed : — 

4 *X do not think that the rate of yield in Ohompurnn should bo taken so high aa for 
Bihar generally. The soil of the district, os a whole, is not to fertile as that of the adjoining 
districts of Muzaffarpur and Saran In the most extensive rioo area in the district of the 
northern half of Bettia, cultivation is inefficient owing to the people havingt more land 
than they oan till property, and to their enorgies being sapped by malaria, and this must 
reduce tho average outturn on rice land for tbo distriot as a whole. Still we may take it 
at 12 maunds an aero for winUr rice. 

u At page 277, volume XLII of Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, dealing with 
Ohmmparao, will be found tho average produoo per acre as oaoortainod from au elaborate 
renort furnished in connection with a comprehensive irrigation proieot for the distriot* 
Of the bhadai food crops mentioned there, maize is returned as yielding 8f maunds and 
kodo millet 10 J maunds per acre; dhan ( apparently oleanod rioe) is stated, to yield JU)4 
maunds. Of the the rabi crops Iwtrlcy and china millet are returned maunds, and wheat, 

f ram and peas each at only (if maunds. Tho remarks on pages 100 — 101 of MaoDonneirs 
'ood Supply corroborate the view of a relatively low outturn of bbadai and rabi orops,as 
compared with the rest of Bihar. Tho orop experiments carried out within tho last twST or 
three years have not been conducted with sufficient oaro to enable trustworthy conclusions to be 
drawn, in this oonuectiou, I think wo may accept ti.o average yield for Bongal, generally 
which is slightly lower than that for Bihar, for bhndai orop* in Ohsmparan, viz., 10 maunds 
an acre, wlrieli is 3 maunds higher than tho rate adopted iu 1870. But the rati crops 
certainly do not give an all-round yield of 10J maunds por acre ou an average of years 
good and bod, much of thorn look thin and panting in vigor, being grown on comparatively 
high ar.d light soil, or as catch crops after rice. I should say that H maunds an acre is the out- 
sidd all-round rate that should be tnkou for rabi crops in (Jhamparan for an average harvest, 
and even this is ohe maund higher than was adopted in McDonnell's Food-grain Supply." 

663. Mr. Maepherson’s gonoral ronults are in my opinion near the mark, 
but they can be toted by a detailed examination of tho outturn of particular 
crops. In tho following statement tho average outturn for oaoh harvest is 
worked out from tho area ascertained to be under each crop multiplied by what 
I believe to be its averago outturn ; — 

True average outturn of Rabi , Rhadai and Aghani. 
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564. Under tabi potatoes yielding 80 maunds an acre hare been included, 
but to bo set against this there are safflower and opium whose outturn g^are only 
a few seers. The aghani average outturn goes up to 14 maunds owing to the 
■ inclusion of yams which produce not less than 75 maunds per acre. • 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the yield per acre is not uniform 
throughout the whole district. It has been often pointed out in thjs report 
how-marked the difference in the soil is north and south of the Sikrahna, and 
this was illustrated by the prevalence of certain crops in certain thanas whioh 
the crop statistics disclosed. In the following statement, an attempt is made to 
furnish the variation in outturn of the chief crops thana by thana: — 
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565. Another elemont is the prico of the produce. In the following 
, t table the average prices for the period 1891—95 are 

Th# prioo o t o crop*. furnished. They have been worked out from the 

information contained in Mr. Macpherson’s report, supplemented by our own 
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560. The total groB « value of the agricultural produce of the district 

therefore workH out to Rh. 6,52,08,908-4-0, that is, 
rel °t> Ue ^ th ° #RriCUl ' 24-5-9 per acre on the net cropped area. 

The details are oh under : — 
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567. In trying to arrive at agricultural profits the next element to consider, 

is coat of cultivation. Tho results obtained are fur* 
The cost of cultivation, seed, n ish©d in the neit statement. The amount of seed 

rOquired varies for different crops from one- fourth of a seer to one seer -and a 
fourth per katha. Taking the average Motihari bigha as one of an 8^ hath lagg* 
an acre equals 13 kathas only. For transplanted rice, both bhadai and ogham* , 
seed is required at tho rate of a seor per katha, and for rice sown broadcast, 
a seer and a fourth. For all other bhadai crops the rate is one foutih seer per 
katha, except for kodo, which requires a seer. For all important rabi orops-^- 
wheat and barley and cereals like arhar — the rate is one seer per katha, but for 
peas, grain, khesari , and rnaturi and such like the rate rises to 1^ seers. 
Oil-seeds, on the othor hand, like most bhadai crops, do not require more than 
one-fourth Beer por katha. 

568. t Cost of labour . — Labour comprises the following operations:— 

(1) Digging up into clods. This is dono for important crops, 
or on soils that hr come overgTown with weeds. 

(21 Ploughing. 

(M) Transplanting. 

(4) Weeding. 

(5) Reaping and threshing. 

* (6) Husking and cleaning. 

It is only speciul crops that «ro manured and irrigated. 

' . Labour is remunerated generally in kind, but not uncommonly in oash as 
well — an innovation arising from tho example of tho planters. Mr. Macpherson 
has tho following on tint present stato of wages in the district and their relation 
to prices of food-grains : — 

“ The wngt-a of labour have not risen in this district in unison -with the rise iu prices, 
either as a normal condition or during the present year of famine. I have examined the 
wages recorded in the General Administration Reports since the famine of 1874, and find 
very little change. In tho year 1874-75 the wages of unskilled labour, that is, for a common 
ooofy ami agricultural labourer, wore reported to be two annas for a man, one and-a-half 
annas for a woman ami one anna for a boy. These rates have oontinuod ever since, exeept that 
since the opening of the railway tin 1883) they are shown ns ranging also up to about half 
an anna more in each ease, so that wo may tako tho average riso as a quarter of an anna. 
In addition to the above, it. lias all along been customary to add a small quantity of parched 
barley or maize for a mid-day meal, which adds slightly more than *a quarter of an anna to 
tho wago. All things considered, the average wage of an adult male eooly now may be 
taken as a little over two and-a-half annas, as aguiust two and one-fourtli annas twenty years 
ago, a rise of about 11 or 12 percent. The mean price of the food-grains available for com- 

f orison (common rioo, wheat, barloy and gram; has risen from 23 & seers during the four yean 
870 — 73 to 17 J seers during the live years 1891 — 95, ».r., by 30 'G per cent As compared 
with tho live years 1875 — 79, however the riso in prices during the six years 1891 — 96 baa 
been only 10 9 per cent. But no doubt tho wages quoted in 1875 were those current also 
boforo the famine of 1874. 

Field labourers are, howevor, mostly paid in kind, and in this light, the scale of wages 
has risen in proportion to the riso in prices in so far as tho rates of their grain allowances 
have remained uniform. As these have probubly changed but little, we may fairly aemma 
that tho ordinary wage of the agricultural labourer at tho present day, is a good detd above 
2} annas, probably oye*_>tireo annas. This should be borne in mind in comparing the wage 
paid ou famine ruL.-f'fnd tho average cost of relief per head of tho population, but of oourse 
employment iaaiSt usually continuous as in the case of famine relief.” 

In my opinion three annas as the wage including breakfast of an adult 
male is too high an estimate. I don’t, believe it to exceed two and-a-half annas 
and shall take tho latter rate for purpose* of calculation. There are one or two 
forms of labour that are always paid in kind or, to speak more strictly, in the 
actual produce of the field itself. Thus for reaping, the labourer gets one boflsm 
or bundle out of 16 harvested, and in threshing and husking one maund out of 
16 throshed and husked. Then come the impiemont repairers and tho watch- 
man, if any, who obtain ten dhurs each per bigha or -j^-th in all, if paid in 
kind. Generally, however, the raiyat does not have a watchman. He guards 
the crops himself or deputes a regular servant to do so. The barber and the 
washerman also come in for their share in tho produoe, the rate depending on 
tho size of tho cultivator’s family. No separate provision is made in these 
calculations for the feed of bullocks, because they are maintained on the straw 
and chaff of the produoe. 
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569, The eort of eulfcivatieB, mduding the cultivator’* personal labour, i* . 
T»ui om of oohmtm. furniahed in the fotlowlot statement 
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570. The highest cost of cultivation i * for rice Be. 10>8 an aero. This 
is followed by wheat at Rs. 0 per acre. Makai and mama though requiring 
muoh weeding cost somewhat less. The cost of oultivatidh for all 6ther crops 
iq'less than Rs. 6 per acre exoept of course special crops, such as opium and 
tobacco. Some of the figures appear rather high, but the labour rate is higher 
in Obamparan than in Muzaflarpur. Then, as I have said, the estimate is in 
a way fictitious, for the ordinary cultivator does much of the work himself. 

571. The average cost of cultivation for each harvest worked out in the 
area found to be occupied by oach crop is given below : — 
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572. Thus tho average cost of cultivation is Rs. 6*2-9 per acre for rabi , 
Its. 10-8-11 for ayhani, and Rs. 7-18-3 for bhadai. The general average is 
Rs. 7-10 per acre. ,*r 

573. Wo ho^trVfcw to determine the cost of living in Champaran for an 

avorago cultivator’s family. The census figures 
Co«t during. work out to an average of six souls per occupied 

house or family in the district which consists of (avoiding fractions) two males, 
two females and two children. They ought to live on Rs. 77 a year, as 
worked out below : — 
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Four $aru for 9 females at 14 nnnac each fur one year 
Four email dhvti* for 9 childnm at 4 an nee each for one year 
fitira expenses 


a* P. 

i 0 per mausd 


88 18 at 0 
17 If at 4 
17 If at 9 
IT If at 6 


Ha. a. P. 

• 68 7 8 


1 11 

1 11 

8 18 

2 7 


Total 


78 10 9 
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The average oomee to Be. 13-13-6 per head. Dr. Grierson ha* 
worked it ant to be Rt 16 per heed in Gaya, bat the standard of living ie lower 
in Cham {taxon, and Dr. Grierson, as 1 have pointed out in my report on Gave, 
makeg no redaction in hie rate, per head for the larger size of family. If it • 
ooeta a family of four Ba. 15 per bead to live, it will certainly cost a family of 
six a less rate, because a large percentage of (he units are women and ehildren 
who eat less. 

574.. Next it is necessary to get the average area of land held by an . 

average family. We know the area held by raiyats 
to be 1,276,835 acres, and the net income after 
deducting cost of cultivation and rent and adding 
the value of the cultivator's own labour comes out as follows : — • 


The net inoome per i ere of net 
cropped tree. 


i 


Dtfoimiov ov 

taalTATt. 


Ftiftd rftta* 

(krttpnrtrrj miyats „ 
Non -occupancy nljati 

Total 


OutttrsUd 


Accra, 

U.M 

i nm 


i.*7,ae 


Arm 

un<l#r 

produce 

runt. 


A errs. 

M#i* 

10,$** 


tt.flSd 


Tuttal. 

Rent. 

IVodoru 
rental ealeu* 

Uit (Ml «l 

R*. i# par 

▲crt*. 

Total- 

9 

\ltMAES*. 

« 

6 

7 

t 

t 

A‘»v». 

66,3411 

l ( tutf ( l*7 

45,642 

a«. 

85.033 

till. (4^ 

Ra. 

V4«.««« 

w.tm 

R*. 

ao.tn 

16,09,501 

96,686 


1 ,176,875 

24,W.«fl 

1 

l,76,Mt 

*•,88.106 j 


▲ T. 

Hi, “ 

A. F. 




Amt. 

The grot* value of the pro- 1,376,885X24 6 9 8,! 1.02,668 16 9 

duoe. 

Deduct the total coit of 1,876,896 X 7 10 0— 97,96,790 10 0 
cultivation. 

The balance it ... ... ... ... 9,19,90,968 6 9 

Doductrent ... ... ... ... 20,80.766 0 O 


The balance it ... ... ... ... 

Add | of the oott of cultivation at tet-off for the 
cultivator’! own labour. • 

The ntt income therefore it ... 


1,87.30,109 5 

73,01,849 16 


... 3,60,31,946 6 8 or Hi. 80-6*9 per aere of tho 
• not oropped area. 

575. In 'assessing produce-rent tho rate has boon tuken at Its. 2 8 per aore. 
Tho cash rent-rate is only lie. 1-12, but this is vory low. On tho other hand, 
the area held rent-free has beon excluded. All petty rent-free holdors have 
substantial rent-paying holdings of their own, so that they aro well off. Thus 
the net income per aero comes to Kh. 20-0, or nearly twolvo times tho rent-rate. 

576. An average cultivator’s family requires, us I havo said, Rs. 75 per 

annum to live on. Therefore tho subsistence hold- 
Tho roUirtcuo. bol uig. i n g ( by which I mean a holding sufficient to 

support an average family in fair comfort, ought to bo 3*7 acres, or allowing 
for tho portiou necessarily left uncultivated, say 4 acres. Though this size is 
the district average, I think a distinction is required between tho Bettia 
and Sadar subdivision. In the forager tho bhadai and rabi crops are inferior, 
and some of the paddy land is not very productive. It is not so well 
cultivated. On the other hand, it is not given the same labour. AH things 
considered, it is safest to take the subsistenco holding in Bettia at 5 acres, and 
in the southern subdivision, where orops are more ygried and socure, and 
profitable markets more accessible, at acres. 

577. In a previous chapter I havo shown tho average knta^yf an occu- 
pancy holding tnana by thana to be in tho district as follows : — 

Acres. 

Baeaha ... ... 7* 

Shikftjpnr ... ... 7' 

Bettia ... ... 5- 


Bettia Subdivision — 

▲depot 

Dhaka 

Motihari 

Gobmdgaai 

Keearia 

Madhubaa 

Sadar sabdiviaioa 
District average 


6- 

~6 r 

4-5 

6- 

5* 

4* 

3 6 

T* 

6 ' 
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An settled oeeupanoy raiyats practically cover the whole raiyati (rent* 
paying) area, the above figures can be given general application. Thus the 
average-sized holding rh the district is 5 acres, or one acre more thacf the sub- 
• si4fenoe holding. . _ %, 

578. Mr. Skrine, while investigating the material condition of the lower 
Official opinion on tb« material orders in Bengal in 1891-02, recorded the following 

condition of Champaran. general opinion on this point:— 

44 It has boon found that a holding at 5 acres is enough to provide aif average family of 
as many souls with every reasonable comfort, and that a fair living may be made in ordinary 
years from one of 3 acres. 0 

In other words, hie estimate of a < * subsistence v holding for*a family of 
5 is 3 acres, so that ours of 4 for a family of 6 is, according to hie standard, an 
over-estiipate, if anything* When it is seen that the average size of a holding 
in the district is an acre larger, and in no thana less than the subsistence hold- 
ing, the obvious infetenco is that the agricultural classes must live in a condition 
of prosperity. Indeed, Mr. Skrino was led, no doubt by considerations of this 
nature, to assign the highest place in the scalo of prosperity in the Patna 
Division to Champaran. He observed : — 

44 Champaran, to the noTth, is tho best off of all. The soil is more fertile than that of 
the neighbouring tracts, there is still a reserve of land available for cultivation and the 
population is at yet only 520 to a square mile/' 

Ho was mainly impressed by the density of the population, for he prefaces 
his remarks with the iollowing statement: — 

*. 4 * The material condition of the lower olassos of the Patna Division varies inversely 
witiFthe pressure of the population on the soil.” 

This dictum is a pure fullacy. It is in fact in the tlmnas whero population 
is most denao that it is also most prosperous. Witness Surau on the one side 
and North Champaran on the other. Hut Mr. Sarine was not exceptional in 
his opinion of tho degree of prosperity that Champaran enjoyed. 

579. Mr. Worsley, who was long in charge of tho district, wrote: — 

44 After all I had heard about tho impoverished condition of tho lower classes in OhAm- 
p&ran I was oortainly most agreeably surprised to find such a very different state of things 
from what 1 had expected. I consider Cnvmparau to be one of the moot prosperous district® 
in which I have served. 

“The people (Biharioe) are woll fed, well clothod and moderately well housed ; rents 
appear generally to bo very reasonable, and there are pasture lands in abundance for the 
support of cattle. During my tours I have walkod through hundreds of villages and have 
been often struok with the substantial, clean and comfortable appraranco which they 
prosonted. The contrast between this district and Aluzaffarpur is very marked, and there 
oan be little doubt that to the moderate population of the one and to tho excessive popula- 
tion of tho other is mainly due tho favourable or unfavourable condition of tho peasantry. 
There are good grounds for believing that at an early period of this century the* population 
of what is now Muzaffarpur district was almost as sparse os that of Champaran at tho 
present day. 

44 The people of this district, therefore, havo^xitherto esaapod thp rack-renting and other 
injurious effects of competition for land, to whiok the raiyats of Musaffarpur have been sub- 
jected during tho last 50 or 00 years 

44 Tho extensive poppy cultivation in this district, for which the soil is in many places 
admirably suited; the enormous timber business earried on by Messrs. Dear A Co. ‘of 
Monghyr, which gives jjoj'/fant employment to many thousamlsof cart-men and wood-cutters; 
the exceptional fae ; V<tcs for irrigation, and the proximity of the district to important graih 
a Nipn^'^fili combine to plaoe the people of Cham 


W-nui combine to plaoe the people o t Champaran in a specially advantageous 
Tribe raiyats hero are much indebtod to mahajan*, I cannot but think that suoh 


marts in 
position 

indebtedness must have boon chiefly brought about by their own improvidence. 0 

580. Mr. Henry, another Collector, endorsed tho above romarks in hie 
general ndimniHtr/ition report of 1883*84. Hia«argunienta, too, were sp&r&e 
population and no competition for land, but ho also concedes the striking 
indebtedness of the peasantry. 

581. Mr. Worsley, writing again on this subjoct iu the annual report for 
1886-87, observed : — 

41 Further experience and careful observation have entirely confirmed me in the opinion 
which I recorded in the annual administration report fur 1883-84 regarding the prosperous 
condition of the people of Champaran. 

M The last three years have been marked by good or fair harvests of food-graini|Opittm 
and of sugarcane, and the extension of the railways has opened new markets for the produce 
of the district. The following extract from the ‘report of Mr. Bright, who has a thorough 
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knowledge of oil pa-i* of his subdivision, describes with general accuracy the condition of tb« 
raiyeia throughout (bo district. < 

“‘Prince of common rioe ore lower than they here been for three years p**t, end in ■ 
epite ft the increawd dementi for wheat end the poorness of the mniai crop, their priccAoo , 
ere lower then they here been for the lest three years. Benefited by the lowness of pnoe t 'oy 
the goodness of the general harvest, end the increased demend, the reiyet’i condition i< eo 
excellent one for him. Unherumed by the oppressions of ,the potty lendlord, holding e good 

{ ’ote at a very reasonable end often e Very low rent, lie might well be the objuet of envy to 
lis poorer* brethren of Tirhut. The Urge herds of cattle, the number of new granaries • 
to he seen in every Tillage, end the increased eagerness of the people to expend their money 
by bringing to Court most trivial oompliinta, wbioh in lees prosperous years they would hare 
lot unnoticed- all these outward signs testify to the satisfactory conditions of' the ordinary ‘ 
ratyat Tot with all this even the fairly well-to-do man wears very poor clothes qpnudering 
his statue, and lives in a tatti or mud-walled hut, at which the less prosperous raiyate <n 
Tirhat would often tura up their noses in disgust, not because he caunot afford hotter 
olothes and better lodging, but beoause the standard of oomfoit is a low one. ^uother point, 
and this by no means the least important in considering the material condition of the people, 
is the almost total absenoe of serious crime against property. The number of thefts is 
inconsiderable considering the area of the subdivision, ana the amount of property stoleu, 
ridioulously small. In loot, now that the I inning have been settled and are leaving off 
their old habits of stealing, property is wonderfully secure, considering the extremely small 
proportion whioh the police fore© 1 tears to the population, and the large areas which aro 
moluded in the th&na and outpost jurisdictions.” 

It ie ad important admission that tho people are so badly hous'd, forjjiia 
is the first thing to the improvement of which a Hindu cultivator with spare 
cosh pays attention. Again, crime statistics aro altogether inconclusive, and. • 
taking an exporting district generally, very low prices are a defied 
disadvantage. 

* 582. Inquiries wero instituted by the Government of India in 1888 into 

tho general material condition of the lower orders. The Commissioner of m 
Patna, in criticising the roport submitted by the Collector of Champurun on 
this subject, observed : — 

“By this report Ohamparan is better Rff than any district in the Division; better evon 
thin Shahabad And yet some of the foots aro hard to reconcile with this. * Sixty per 
Cent, of the population either havo no holding or cultivate holdings of two acres or loss, ’ and, 
again, “ the average holding of cultivated land of a family in the district is only -1 1 non*. 

“ If it was so, and 60 por cent, of the people were so poorly off, how oould tho district b" 
prosperous on tho whole P” 

In truth, Mr. Boxwoll’fl interrogation suggests tho only safe line of investi- 
gation. It is essential, before a sound estimate of tho material condition of a 
district can bo formed, to take measure of tho circumstuncos of tho lowest 
orders in the district and to ascertain what proportion they boar to the whole. 

583. Mr. Henry, in his estimate that acres was the average size of a 

holding, wont, as I have shown, very non r to tho 
The proportion « pa tj <> on* t ru jj, He hold that fit) ]i«r cent, of the population • 

had small holdings or nbne at all. This obviously is an over-statement. 

I shall now attempt* to determine to what extent it requiries modification, 

In the following statement the settlement holdings for 180 villages havo been 
apportioned into those of 1 acre and under, of 2 acres and under, of 3 acres 
and under, of 4 acres and under, of 5 acres and under, of over 5 acres: — 
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584. Now each of these holdings does not comprise all the land held 
by a single family. If a family has land under different status pr under 
different landlords then it is recorded under different holdings. For this 
reauon these figures do not represent actual facts, and again they havtr been 
compiled for a very restricted number of villages, though they were selected 
with. care. Nevertheless, the percentage of holdings under 2 acres, ^ vis., 44 
per cent., is very romarkably large. As a set-off for reduplicated families and 
for small plots of land held Dy artisans, this figure should he reduced by at least 
25 per cent. For similar reasons the 14 - 8 per cent, for holdings under 3 acres 
would prove to bo held almost entirely by families in possession of over 
4 acres. .The conclusions I come to are that about 33 per cent, of the holdings 
belong to those who supplement agriculture by labour or other callings, and . 
66 per cent, belong to pure agriculturists. But it is necessary to go further, 
for it cannot be concluded that all those who hold less than the subsistence hold- 
ing must livo on agricultural labour. As I havo said, these are artisans^ bolding 
a few patches of land, on which they are in no sonse.dependent for their liveli- 
hood. Brahmins, too, are often similarly circumstanced. It is proper therefore 
to study those statistics still more minutely, and so arrive at a classification 
ucoordmg to caste. 

585, In tho following statement tho principal castes, the average Bize of 

*> . their holdings, and the proportions of their holdings 

noI h of thoVsnou*CtIi arttl P °‘ i ' °f different sizes are furnished for the 180 villages 

examined : — 


? 

• Nam* of 0A8TK. 

Average 

■ 170 nf * 
holding. 

PtC»CMl»T101 Of HOLDXVO TO TOTAL. 

Total 

numUr 

POPTLA- 
TJO* IK 
1891. 
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total 
popula- 
tion. 

a 

a 

1 

t 
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! 
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3 acre* ,4 acre*. 

1 
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ft acres. |0 acres. 

of 
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I 

2 

3 
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0 

7 

A 
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11 

IS 
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HA 
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91 
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8 
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71 
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A 
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7 
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84 
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48 

11 
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586. The percentage of holdings over 5 acres can he taken as a rough 
index of prosperity, but it must always bo remombored that the results obtained 
are liable to modification owing to a single family having more than on« 
holding. Thoy suffice, however, as an approximation. The Tbarus head the 
list, with 52*0 per cent., of their holdings over 6 acres, the average size being 
so largo as 9'3 acres. The Thorns, os I hove said elsewhere, are probably 
the most prosperous cultivators in Champaran, but they account for 1*5 per 
cent, only of the total population and are therefore numerically unimportant. 
Ha j puts and Bhumihar Babhans, tho backbone of the high caste peasantry, 
come next, with 39 per cent, each under this group, the average size of their 
holdings being 6 acres. Another high caste having a large percentage, viz., 36*8. 
and a large averago holding of 5*8 acres is the Kayasth. These high castes 









cdOulfcivatera In Bihar, eome anl 

. Itolloried by the mail agricultural of all . 

.. . the lastoftbe cutes, -frith a percentage over 30. The* 
of the hidings el Koeri* and Sheikha It 4*8 and 4*8 acres, 
v : The average amount of land per family would ol oourse work 
higher than this. Next come the Goala*, the moat numerous caste 
t,wi£h28 per cent, over 8 acres. Brahmins follow with 86*7 
average sue of a holding in either case is 4*8 acres. Ka hears 
M foBow neact with 85 per cent, each, and an average holding ^ootnpris- 
These castes generally lend money to ordinary nuyato 

acquire holdings by purchase. Teli, Band and Kurmi have 20nto 98 per 

cent of holdings over 5 acres. aU other castes return leas than 20* per cent., 
the proportion is below 10 in the case o! Tatwo and Ohamar. These art 
jrare labouring castes, and rite average sixe of their holdings is only 2 acres. 

58T. Just as the percentage* taken above are a relative mdex to agri- 
©nltural prosperity, those for one acre and under would denote the reverse, 
and so demonstrate to what extent eaoh caste contributes to the labouring popu* 
lation. The castes returning over 30 per cent, of their numbers holding fees 
than 1 acre are : — Dbamin, Tatwa, Ha) am, Ohamar, Dusadh and«Jalah*^*all 
of whom work as day-labourers, except perhaps the barber. Between 95 ana 80 
per cent, come Kurmi, Mallah, Nonia, Turaha, Bind, Dhanuk and Atith, and 
they all work as labourers except the Atiths, who, when poor, live by begjgjpg. 
Between 90 and 35 per cent, are" found Kandu, Lohar, Dhobi, Kumhar and 
Gond, but the blacksmith, washerman and potter follow agriculture as a sup* 
plementrv source of income merely. Thus we find that the agricultural castes 
who, as I have shown elsewhere, occupy 00 per oent. of tho area, have the 
smallest number of holdings under 1 acre. These castes are — Goala, Rajput, 
B rahmin, Koori, Babhan, Kayastha, Rurmi and Sheikh. 

* 588. A fair idea of the relative agricultural position of the various castes 
can be further obtained by adding together the proportion of their numbers 
holding according to this statement 2 acres and upwards. The percentage 
will be found to exceed 60 per eent. in oaso of Goala. Rajput, Koeri, Bhumihar, 
Kayastha, Sheikh, Kalwar, Thorn and Bari, and to fall between 00 and 60 in 
the of Brahman, Kurmi, Teli, Kandu, Mallah, Lohar, Dhobi, Kumhar, 
Atiths, Dbanukh and Gond. Thus the castes named above account for 60 per 
pent, of the total population. Now we have seen that thore is not a single caste 
which does > not return some holdings under 2 acres, and this emphasises Idle 
impo s s ibilit y of classifying all those who hold below a certain acreage as 
cultivators without consideration of their castes. 

589. I hive estimated that 83 per cent, of the population is only partially 
dependent on agriculture.' From the statistics that nave been furnished and 
the high percentage* of small holdings, it is obvious that everyone almost most 
have a patch or two of land. It can therefore be estimated with safety that 
not more than 25 per oent. of the population consists of those who supplement 
tgeir a gricu lture with manual labour. It has been said in the chapter dealing 
srith population that 85 per cent, of the district popuMtjnp is dependent in 
whdtai part on agriculture. This 85 per "bent, will thus be uagaprised of the 
following elements 


Purs sultirstray 
Cultivating labourers ... 

Oultivstoit who follow other professions 

Total 


6T 

! of 28 or 31 
I of 28 Or 7 

86 


& v 1 


tThe only other riass with which we are conoemad is that of the 
landiem labourer. The last oensus returns them 
. *••*•«* •« as If par oent. of the total population, but thane 

jpqtade soma of|boee who supplement their labour bp 
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agriculture, and on tbja account ought to bo reduced by one-third, or to • pur 
cent. The total population of the district then can be apportioned in the 
. favouring way 


(1) Pure cultivators ... 

. a • 

see 

... 87 

(2) Ditto with other professions 


... 7 

(3) Cultivating labourers 

• «» 

• as 

... 21 

(4) Landless ditto 

sea 

• a • 

9 

(5) Miscellaneous ... 


• S# 

Total 

... 6 

... 100 


601. In my opinion Mr. Henry’s estimate of 60 per cent, of the population 

„ , . . being either small cultivators or landless is twice 

enorn cone union*. too high, if by small cultivator he meant those who • 

required for the support of their families to supplement agrioulture hy manual 
labour. 

602. The optimistic views of the high degree of prosperity in Obamparaa 

to rdiieh I .have referred receive a most emphatic contradiction from the fact 
tha t, given n failure of tho rice crop, Chumparan is the first district to succumb to 
distress. In view of its acute susceptibility to fumine, general statements of its 
internal jirostierity are either valueless or misleading. Where a district with 
land plentiful and population sparse has one-third of its people compelled to eke 
out a living by labour, that district can lay no claim to a general prosperity. 
Whore that district has in addition 2| per cont. of its raiyati land transferred by 
salo and 1 per cont. mortgaged, or a total of per cent., thus alienated in the 
10 years, with 40 per cent, of the transferees belonging to the class of 
professional money-lenders, its claim to- this condition becomes still further 
diminished. * 

MM. I have furnished tho views of the local authorities who have held 
Champaran to bo a prosperous district. In my opinion it is in view of its poten- 
tialities infinitely tho most backward in tho Patna Division, and I will quote 
somo authoritative remarks in confirmation of this. In Doctor Hunter’s Statis- 
tical Account of Champaran, it is said : — 

“The people of Champa i- an, us a rulo, nro badly off. The whole agricultural population 
is in debt to tho mtthojan or village money-lender, who has advanced money or graiu on tha‘ 
Bocnrit y of the next crop. Though rents ore low, and tho product! of the land good, the 
cultivators are in constant difficulties, partly through this system of moitgaging their future 
erops, and partly from improvidence. Droughts and Hoods render matters still worse, so that 
Champaran, with one of the most fertile soils in Bihar, is probably the poorest district in 
that prorinoe." 


504. But tho authority entitled to greatest werght is Mr. D. J. 
Maepherson, c.i.k., who, by being in charge of the district during the famine of 
1897, had unrivalled opportunities of gauging the prosperity of the district by 
tho power of resistance it was abb to show on tho advent of a groat and wida- 
spread natural ealamitv — 

"Economic coni',; hfl* V the people . — In addition to its oil-seeds, indigo and opium, the 
district is abl^^n ordinary years to export about 4,50,000 maunds of food-grain, valued at 
about ton laftfs of rupees, notwithstanding a great increase in population within the last 
uuurtor of a century. The economic condition of the people, however, in spite of the very 
moderate rent* they have usually to pay, is far below tho standard of adjoining districts. 
The erhall attention devoted to irrigation, a most powerful stimulus to careful cultivation, 
has already been noticed. Freed as ho usually is by a sufficiency of natural moisture from 
tho necessity of irrigating, the Champaran peasant is the most inert and inefficient cultivator 
in tho proviuoo. In tho submontane tract in the north of B»ttia his inefficiency is mainly 
due to* another cause— the prevalence of malaria, which saps his energy. Tho sparseness of 
the population there, moreover, leads him to attempt to cultivate more land than he oan 
attend to properly. The physique of the Champaran peasant generally is notoriously below 
that of other districts in Bihar, and an unsightly form of goitre is very prevalent. The 
number of cretins is remarkable, la the low routs which prevail (the average money-rent is 
under Ks. 2 per acre) another potout stimulus to efficient cultivation is wanting. Bat 
whatever tho causes, the people ore undoubtedly very thriftless, and their extravagance has 
led them greatly into debt and imperilled the possession of their lands. In the portion of the 
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district whore the Settlement Dspartriont bee completed iU enquiries, 8*79 per oent. of the 
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tiie trensflrees 

2^91 g«r cent, were eo sneered, um only B per cent, of the transfereos were money-letto**.' 
Hie percentage of holding® told out and out wee nearly six times as great in Chiunininm as* 
ill Muzafupur. 

“Chitf octupalioH. — This condition of things is not alleviated by the existence of 
any arts or industries affording a diversity of occupation and bringing wealth into the 
district. 'The Ohly non-agricultnral manufacture for export is saltpetre, and it affords 
support only to about 0,400 persons, who hors to supplement their earnings by working’ 
es labourers. There are only three towns with a population of over 6,000, and between 
them they. represent only 2 3 per oent of the population of the distriot. The actual cultivators 
of the soil possessing land were returned at the census of 1891 as 1,802,228, or 70 per oent. 
of the population. General labourers were shown as numlnsring 261,467, representing 
a percentage of 13 5. There were only 3,821 weavers, or 0 2 per cont. of the population, 
and the oil-preesers formed only 0 9 per oent. These figures all include tlirf families oi 
the respective ol asses. The prosperity of the whole population may therefore he mid to bo 
entirely dependent on the condition of the crops, and consequently in the long run on so 
uncertain an element as the weather.” 

Mr. D. J . Marphorson’s remarks nro, in my opinion, n correct summary of 
actual facte. Mr. worst ey described what tho condition of tho distriot ought 
to be : Air. Macpherson what it is. 

595. A few words may be added as to tho methods of tho money lender. 

I * " in .Mil, •>., M.yJunr, ttaMS, 

cultivator has to borrow gram from the money, 
lender, and the contract usually is for repayment in Kudr (September- , 
October), just after the bhadai cron is harvested, with un interest amo unti ng 
to 26 per cent, of the capital. Failing that, tho interest is added to the capital, 
and 50 per cent, of the whole in charged as interest in tho Iiysakh (April- 
Mav) following, and so forth. Tho raiyat can never get free, and must bo 
sold up in the end, to begin life afresh in some other village. Allowing 
that tho raiyatn, with their vitality often sapped by malarial fever, will not 



transferability of tenant right does not exist has been allowed to get such a 
hold on tho land. Tho district for the mast part is parcelled out amongst big 
zamiiulerrs, each of whom would be ready to assert tliut he considers the 
absence of right to transfer holdings without his consent as one of his most 
valuable privileges, because it enables him to keep out, tho money-lender. Ju 
Muzaffarpur, where transfers are frooly made without the landlord’s consent, 
the money-lenders aro few ; in Chanipamn, where the landlord’s consent is 
required in practice as well as in theory, the money-lenders flourish. Perhaps 
the thtkadari system is, to a certain extent, responsible. Where the IhUcadar 
grows indigo he is or ought to he as much inter* sted in keeping out the money- 
lender as any landlord with more permanent rights; but not so the thihadar who 
makes his profits from the rents he can collect. 

596. It remains to say a few words regarding the earnings of labourers 
• m C'liainpanin. Accepting as a rough estimate that 

The profit* <jf labour. ono-third of the population is wholly or partly 

dependent on agricultural labour, we find 013,623 j arsons, or 102,270 fumiluw, 
so circumstanced. 1 have shown above that the average .m of an adult 
inale labourer is 2 1 annas a day, a female labourer little mon%than 1 amm 
per day. For children the rato varies from 2 or 3 dkubuui to u little 
over half an anna up to one anna, given in exceptional coses. The earning 
of a family therefore, taking these rates and assuming two adult mules 
and two adult females to be its working members, corftes to It*. 118-2 for 
nine working months in tho year, which considerably exceeds their cost ot 
living — Rs. 75 per family. But these are the maximum euniinge obtaiirable by 
a hard-working family. In reality the two woiqpn would not work for this 
period, and it is unlikely that even the men would get full employment for 
the whole of nine months. In point of fact tho margin is very slender, though 
1 have no doubt that in normal years a labouring family can get enough to live 
on in fair comfort. If the family also cultivates, its condition is probably still 
better, though the earnings from hired labour of course undergo diminution, 

v 2 
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CHAPTER V. 


, Recoveet op Subvet akd Settlement costs. 

’ 597. The discussions which preceded apportionment and recovery of 

survey and settlement costs have been reviewed in 
unimsry of progrc**. the Muzaffarpur final report. I shall therefore being 

for Champaran with the actual initiation of this branch of the operations. 

682. In January 1896 orders were received to commence computation and 
recovery of costs without delay. Mr. Colvin drew out computation forms 
which, owing to the absence of any complication in proprietary mterects, were 
very ntuqh simpler than thoso required for Muzaffarpur. In faot, whereas in 
Muzaffarpur it was necessary to work through four forms in order to arrive at 
the demand apportionable on each proprietary interest, in Champaran it was 
found possible to obtain thoso results in a singlo form. Actual recovery was 
started at the end of February 1896 in the Bettia thana. Babu H email ta 
Kumar Maitro wus placed in charge of the camp, and out of a total demand of 
Its 1,00,195, Its. 87,495 had been collected, when, owing to the want of finally 
published records, the work for the season was closed. During the first season 
costs were recovered only from raiyats and small tenure-holders. The Betti a 
Ituj and the more important tenure-holders had advanced sums in 1892-93 for 
the #paymont of ainius and coolies, for which they were entitled to a set-off. 
The Survey Department had kept no proper account of this money and were 
• unable to furnish papers. The work wus therefore handed over to the Settle- 
ment Department for adjustment., and Mr. Kerr during recess managed to 
ovolvo order out of chaos. At this time also soruo alterations were introduced 
into the procedure followed in Champaran. For instance Mr. Colvin had thought 
that, tho copy of tho record made over to tho payor would sulfico as his receipt, 
but, in tho absolute of counterfoils, it was found impossible to cheek the accounts. 
Moreover, since in the case of landlords who were co-sharers, there were soparate 
demands but only one copy of tho record,' the copy of the record could serve 
as a receipt to one of them only, namely, the man fortunate enough to got if. 
The Champaran procedure, in short, was largely remodelled on that introduced 
into Muzaffarpur. When arrangements had been completed for the recovery 
of costs from a largo urea in tho ensuing cold weather, 1896-97, the famine 
came and everything had to bo abandoned. It wus only from the proprietors 
and big tenure-holders of tlianas Motihari and Gobiudgunj, and -from similar 
classes whoso arrears had been brought, undor certificate during tho previous 
recess, tlmt costs could be recovered. Payments wero received at head-quarters. 

598. In the cold weather of 1897-98 two recovery camps were sent out, 

so that the ground lost in the preceding year might, if possible, be made up. 
That in charge of Babu Ilemanta Kumar Maitro worked in thanos Madhubau, 
Dhaka, Adupur, and portions of Shikarpur and Bettia, while the other, in 
charge of Babu Judah Chandra Mozuumur, took up tliunas Motihari, Kesarin 
and (Johindganj, and also u small portion in the south of Bettia thana. The 
programmes were carried through without friction. The raiyats paid their 
demunds willingly and often eagerly. The sum collected amounted tq 
Rs. 2,60,782-9- 1 1, leaving a balance of Rs. 2,44,276-8-9, which, however, was 
mainly duo from the Bettia Raj anil indigo factories. During recess the Oerti- ' 
ficate Dnparttmy< was reorganised at head- quarters and the accounts for the 
period hithe/fodonlt. with thoroughly overhauled. 

599. On the 1st November 1898 Babu Hcnmnta Kumar Maitro again took 
the field with his recovery camp. The area to he dealt with was in the extreme 
north of the district, where agricultural development is very backward and 
indeed sometimes almost nomadic. Tho wild Tlmrus, inhabitants of tappas 
Ramgir and Chengwnn, at first refused to pay ; hut when Mr. Lewis, the Manager 
of the Bettia Raj, came to the Assistant Settlement Officer’s assistance and 
directed his stuff stationed at Bagaha to co-oporato, the whole demand was com- 
pletely realised. This was au eminently satisfactory result, as it was anticipated 
that we should never succeed in collecting tho demand of Tharuhat. These 
were other minor difficulties. Several holdings in Ramnagar had been aban- 
doned and tho demands had to be realized from the proprietors. In thana 
Bettia some holdings had been washed away by diluvion, but Mr. Lewis, the 


* 
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landlord, paid the demand. The total sum realized in camp this season was 
Ra. 1,67^603 the balance remaining amounted to Rs. 2,35,401. 

600. At the commencement the recovery officer’s establishment f^pm- 
• KWaUicfcmmt. prised— I ' 

Rs. 


1 Accountant 
1 H«ad tahtildar 
9 f ahaildan 
6 Peons 

4 Guards ... 


SO 

20 

16 each. 
6 
6 


It 

ft 


The number of collection muharrirs or tahsildara was increased later on 
and a separate maliki tahsildar was put in. The salaries of the tahsildars and 
head tahsildars were raised to Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 respectively, and that of the 
accountant reduced to Rs. 40. • 

601. The procedure was similar to that I have descrilwd for Musaflfar- 

• pur, but the existence of big projMsrties led 
Prowdar* to two important modifications, one related to 

computation to which I have already referred. In the absence of a large number 
of Bharera and estates or paitti with a joint interest in tkamlat parcels, the 
computation of the demand for landlords was much simplified. The other 
related to actual rocovery. The recovery ofliocr was relieved froiy all respon- 
sibility of collecting the dues from imjrortant landlords in camp. An amal- 
gamated account was propared for each at bead-quarters and the demand was . 
paid in there direct. Thus the harassment caused by realizing largo sump of 
money in small driblets was avoidod. The whole of this branch of the opera- 
tions was carried through with great buccobs, ami the roiyats were not subjected 
to any form of coercion. The characteristic feature of the Champaruu opera- 
tions was the payment of dues in lohia or dumpy pice. In the northern part of 
the district such a thing as a Government copper coin was hardly over met with. 

It being impossible for this Department to saddle itself with large quantities 
o t uncurrent coin, a bamya was attached to each camp, who in return for a 
small commission gave Government pice in exchange for dumpy ones, The 
market value of dumpy pico varies, but it can bo said that on an average 112 
of these coins gj> to a rupee. 

002. The entire cost of the operations was assessed at 8 annas per acre, 

and under the orders of the Secretary of State 
Fuvmcial r««ult». this sum was apportioned thus: — 

Government ... ... * ... 2 odtim. 

Landlord ... ... ... ... „ 

Baiyat ... ... ... ... „ 

The actual amount to be collected therefore was annas 0 per aero. The 
total area brought under recovery being 2,075,100 acres, the total amount realiz- 
able was in the calcula! ion Rs. 7,78,187-4, viz. Rs. 4,53,942-9 from landlords and 
Rs. 3,24,244-11 from occupiers, liut by actual computation the total amount 
came to Rs. 6,60,017-12-8 from landlords, Rs. 2,22,229-9-3 from occupiers, 
Rs. 4,134-7-11 on account of Kaisar-i-lliud land, or-a total of Rs. 7,85,381-13-8, 
which is Rs. 7,104-9-8 in excess of the amount, arrived at according to the 
. general caclulation already made. The main reason for the excess is that hold- 
ings were subjected to a minimum charge of annus 2-0. '^Subject to this 
provision too the rules enjoined that half an acre or less was to wNlutrcgaidod, 
and any fraction over half an acre was to bo treated as a whole to re. 

603. I now subjoin a statement shoeing the total demand, the sums 
actually realized, and the arrears left at the close of the operations: — * 
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It will appear from the above statement that the operation* were brought 
to a closo with a collection of 68*09 per cent, of the demand from landlord* 
and 99*67 per cent, from oooupiers, 69*19 per cent, of the total 

'demand. Out of the total arrears (R*. 2,35,401-3) the Bettia Raj 'owee 
R*. 1,82,840-14-8, a sum of Rs. 7,393-8 is due from some factories, and 
Rs. 9,911-0-6 from tho Ramnagar Raj. The arrears from occupiers amount 
to Ils. 934-6 only. The demands of 3 annas and under, due from actual raiyats, 
all of which amount to a total of Rs. 179-8-1, have been reoommdhdea for 
remission. The arroars remaining are mainly due in respect of abandoned hold- 
ings, The collections therefore from occupiers is practically oent. per oent.— -an 
extraordinarily good result. The vast bulk of the landlords’ arrears it due 
from tho Bettia Raj. Owing to the heavy drain caused by recent litigation, 
it has been unable to pay up even the instalments promised, and two or three 
years no doubt will elapse before the demand is entirely satisfied. 

604. It should be noted that these figures do not include 6 villages in 
Gopalganj, 3 in Bettia, and 6 in Gohindganj thanes, surveyed in Champaran 
but transferred to Sarau. They covor an area of 19,778 acres, and the demand, 
Rs. 7,608-1 1-0, was mainly realized in Champaran. The cost of 5 villages 
belonging to Hardin Factory, viz., Hardia, liaxaul, Ganmhoria, Bellahi and 
Harnahi, tho survey and settlement of which wero taken up prior to the 
general operations, was defrayed entirely by tho proprietors. 

(005. The table given below will show the extent to which the oertifioate 
Certificate. procedure was utilised for the recovery of costs: — 
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The table shows that 5 f per cent, of tho demand from landlords and *8 
per cent, of the demand from raiyats was brought under certificate. The figures 
for landlords tiro misleading. 1 have referred to tho fact that the sum Outstand- 
ing from tho Bettia Raj is Ks. 1,89,840-14-8, from factories Its. 7,393, and from 
tho liamnngar Raj lis. 9.91 1-6-0, giving a total of Rs. 2,00,145-5-2. It was 
necessary to enter certificates for the Bettia Raj balances to save limitation in 
case the civil suit then pending let! to the estate passing out of the hands of the 
Court of Wards. Tho balance from Uamnagor and the factories could also be 
realized without coercive measures, but. as they had not been paid when our office 
wua closed, it was necessary to place them under certificate. If wo omit these, 
items the amount of landlord's demund brought under certificate was 15 per cent, 
of the iotaJ#ffT$V. Tho percentage of the total demand actually recovered by the 
Sett lemctmOfthv Certificate Department was CO 5 percent., from landlords 9 per 
cent., and frem raiyats only ‘44 per cent. Its. 179 of the outstanding raiyati 
demand. being composod of amounts so insignificant os to be not worth recover- 
ing, has boon recommended for remission. Thus only Rs. 754-14-9, or *3 per 
cent., of the demand in 505 items will remain to bo reafized from raiyats by the 
Colloetorato Certificate Department. The amount to be recovered from land- 
lords is Ks. 2,34,400-12-6 m 1,325 items. Thus only 1,830 certificates in all 
have been made over to the Collector for enforcement. 

606. The procedure for the disposal of the records of the Recovery 

Department was exactly the samo as that followed 
Disroi*! Of recovery record* j u Muzaffarpur, and which I have described in the 
in tii« Coiiectomte. fi„ al report of that district. It mainly follows 

the directions given in section 39 of the Bihar Recovery Rules, 1897-98. 
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007, The cod of eaUecddo. in Ohampar&n ooraes to R*. 11,601-3-9, or 9*1 
. ... „ per .cent for computation, and Ra. 18,311*7-7, or 

cm « ooUmOob. §. 3 ^ oeat for actualioooTeiy, m., Rs. 99,819-^1*4 

in all, or 6*4 per oant, of the total sum realised. 

The following statement apportions it year by year 
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It will be noticed that the percentage of cost was unusually high in the 4 
first year of the recovery work, viz. 20‘3, but I explained it in the following 
paragraph, which J quote from the annual report of 1 896-97: — “ The porclmtngo 
of cost to collection was exceptionally high in 189.1-90, because in that vour no 
recovery could bo made from the landlords, the account of the advance that was 
made to the Survey Department not having been adjusted.’’ In the throe 
subsequent years, when the work was in full swing, spociully in 1897-98 and 
1898-99, the percentage ranged between 3 and 3 only. Even as it. is, the total 
cost is more than covered by the surplus doniand of Ivs. 7,191-9-8, the difference 
between general calculation and the demand as obtained by detailed computa- 
tion. ” The surplus collection too that resulted from the conversion of lohia into 
Government pice led to an excess collection of Rs. 284-7-6, which can also bo 
set against the cost of collection. Thus survey and settlement costs wore 
recovered in reality without any excess expenditure. 

608. 1 have alluded to the difficulties thut aroso in scrutinising the 

advances made to auiins und inspectors during the 
Adjustment of aUvioect. f ir8 t y, !ur of the operations. These advances were 

given maiuly by the Hettia Raj und Kurojteun planters. There were, however. 
Homo made by native tbikndurs also. .No proper accounts had been kept, and 
at first those survey subordinates were allowed uncontrolled to obtain money on 

O a mere receipt without any sort of authorisation from the head of their 
irnent. It wds obviously impossible to find out whether the money had 
been correctly spent. The demand for set-oil had to be admitted if it was 
shown that the subordinates of the Survey Department had actually received 
It. The surnB allowed as set-off on this account were as follows : — 


It*, a . r. 

To tbo Bottio Haj 
To lactone* 

To satire thikatlars 


Total — 23, »5! 0 7 


7,32iT ,| N^« 
1,271 12*1 


Notices were duly issued inviting claims to set-off on demands still nrr 
recovered, but without effect. The accounts have now been closed. Th* above 
figure® therefore can bo accepted as final. The total amount allowed as sot-off 
was 0’8 per cent of the total demand for the district. 

009. It will be seen from the figures given in Appendix IX that the total 

cost of the survey was Rs. '1,68,343. The total area 
Expenditure *od receipt. j n ^he traverse was completed was 2,1 10,720 

acres, but further operations were not carried on in more than 2,110,720 acres. 
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• The total cost 01 the survey per acre on this last area was therefore annas 8-8. 
It is to be regretted that separate figures for traverse, cadastral an4 record* 
'■writing are not available for the years 1892-93 and 1898-94. The total cost of 
settlement was Rs. 4,74,954-6-9. Thus the total coat of survey and settlement 
was Rs. 9,43,299-6-9, giving an average of annas 7-2 per acre. 

610. The total amount received in Court- fee stamps was Re. 83,7 57-9, 
and on miscellaneous heads, such as remeasurement fees, copying fees, sale or 
tents, office furniture, &c., Rs. 12,496-11-3. The sum recovered as survey and 
settlement cost was Rs. 5,46,130-10-2, and an amount of Rs. 2,35,221-»10-11 
remains to be realized by the Collector under the Public Demands Recovery 
Aot and Rs. 4,134-7-11 was charged for Kaiser-i-ilxnd lands at 6 airnas per 
acre. The total receipts under survey and settlement costs may therefore be 
put down $t Rs. 7,85,486-13. To this should be added Rs. 3,169-10, which 
was rcooivojl as process-fees in the course of the recovery operations and 
remitted into the treasury in cash. The sura of Rs. 179*8-1 was remitted as 
irrecoverable, and has therefore been left out of all calculation. The total 
receipts under all heads amounted therefore to Rs. 8,84,910-11-3. To this 
l)eing added Rs. 2,62,000, being the Government share of 2 annas per acre, 
the receipts would amount to Rs. 11,46,910-11-3. This leaves a surplus of 
Rs. 2,03,611-4-0. 

611. The deficit in Muzuflurpur was Rs. 26,051. Muzaffarpur being the 
Settlement Officer's bead-quarters, und there being much incidental expenditure 
that it is impossible to apportion, some of this deficit is fairly debitable to 

* ('hampnran. On the two districts takeu together the expenditure has been 
woll^vored by the receipts. 


CHAPTER YI. 


612. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dren* nnd duellings of the people. , 

Tho different grades of agriculturists may bo distinguished by, their 
Male dri<«» dress, 'i ho servant class and the labourers wear 

a '® 1 n< * nothing more than a langota , a narrow strip of 

cloth fastened to a cord (dhara) tied round the waist, but tho cultivator wears a 
dhoti, costing about 10 annas. The man who habitually adds a pagri to his 
wearing apparel belongs to a higher grade. The average tenant wears a head- 
dress on special eeeasions only. As we get higher up the scalo we find a 
rnirji or native coat (value about 10 annas) added to tho dhoti and pagri. 
The eost of the agriculturist's ordinary wearing apparel dooB not exceed 
Re. 1-11. 

613. A woman of the average tenant class wears a sari (value 13 annas), 

tho upper end being thrown round the neck and 
m!tu> ' * ” shoulders, and then fastened to the waist piece. 

In tho lowest classes the sari i» reduced to a putli. In the more flour ishin g 
tracts m the south of the Sadar subdivision a jhala (bodice) is worn, the cost 
being about 0 annas The dhoti is known as mar dam , the sari as tenant, 

(514. Tho prevalence of mat and straw dwellings is a fair indication of 

* ho low ‘» nte r irt i condition of the people. These 
/ifr huts aao thatohod with ikkar or jhalatt grown on the 

a tin between the fields. In the Tribeni tracts and the northorn skirts of 
ltuguha hardly a mud hut is to be soon. Towards tho south they become 
more numerous. Zamindars and mahajaua alone can afford tiled or pucka 
bouses. 

615. Before sowing a pandit is consulted for an auspicious hour. On 

Agricultural ccrcmomc. with purota [a dole of rice, 800)0 h<Udi 

* (turmeric), and one to four annas in picej, the pandit 

unfolds hie patra and proceeds to study the stars. After fixing the time he 
selects a male member of the family whose horoscope is favourable and at the 
appointed hour the man ohosen proceeds to the field with a kodaH on his 
tdi onider and a lota of water in the right hand. Digging for 6 steps (the) each 
w ay in the middle of the field, he scatters seed, and pours out the baUowea water 
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from hia Iqjta there. This preliminary ceremony is technically called u rnuih 
lagana Then follows the general sowing of nil the fields. To scare away 
crows t>r jackals a scare-crow made of straw is sot up in the midst of the flow. 
The crops when ready are cut on a day again named by the pandit, for which 
ho gots another purota. They are harvested and brought to the threshing 
floor, where a mango or dhip post (called wrh) is set up in the centre after a 
few nuts \kasaih) and some pice Jiuyo been placed in the bole made for the 
purpose. To this post, the bullocks that tread out the grain are fastened. 
During tlje subsequent process of husking, any grain that falls outside the 
basket is jealously guarded and reserved for the consumption solely of members 
of the family. This is called agicar. After the tig war has been gathered up 
the grain has to bo weighed by the wtiglminn (hahva) who gets om» pasrri of 
about o seers for every two bighas. A poor cultivator performs* this duty 
himself. Before the actual weighrnent begins, a religious ceremony takes place. 
A fire is ignited on the spot some //Af, linseed, //////'-wood and rice are mixed, 
and pouted over it. A mantra is meanwhile recited by the priest who again 
comes in for a gratuity, generally of a pasrri of t ice and 4 annas with some 
hahli. The heap is then smoothed with the ( .v////* (the process being called 
chakdena ), and a ball of cowdung is placed in the centre of the heap as an 
emblem of good luck. Thro© aups of plain are next taken out, onjc set, aj^rt 
for Brahmans (this is called agaon), another distributed to beggars, and the 
third reserved for the gurait. A sup usually contains a pasrri of grain. Final- 
ly, the grain is brought homo and stored without uny further oeicmony. 


Domi.stk; erKMioNirs. 


filfi. When a match is proposed the liunluli fan abstract of the janam 

patra or horoscope) of the boy is brought by a 

Marmot pandit and a baibcr to the gill's father. The 

pandit is paid handsomely according to tho moans of the parties, receiving 
also various articles of clothing. The boy's hnnd+li is compared with that of 
the girl, and if there is no astrological « bstucle, the match is uceeptod. A 
rupee and dhoti is then sent, to the boy as a token of confirmation. If a 
Brahman or Khuttri by caslo, a sacred thread is also added. This present 
is loculi)' called by that familiar w*>rd pnreha, Then follows the settlement 
between the two parlies of the ti'al; or dowry. The amount of It Ink knows 
li o bounds. From ono rupee and a dhoti it may rise to thousands, according 
to tin* means of the bride’s guardian But for an ordinary iniyut it would 
seldom exceed Iks. 2o. The tdak is sent to the bridegroom mi some auspicious 
day through the pandit and tho barbe r, who each get :m a inward some, money 
and a full dress (panvh ink kapra). tho value of which depends upon tho means 
of tho bridegroom 1 * guardian. It may bo anything from n plain d/udi and pagri 
to a silk dress ami shawl. 

Tho next ceremony is that of introduction called lagan. Tho bridegroom 
is dressed in a palo yellow dhoti (dyed with turmeiic), and goes to the bride at 
her own house. They are set together. A handful of rice with some silver 
ornament is put into their hands and muiried women touch tin m from tho fe<t 
unward throwing some rice over their heads. After the lagan 14 / widows am 
allowed to approach nor nmy either of the contracting parties leave o?S^illage. 
Then follows the matkar ceremony. Knrth is brought hom a field nmlput in 
the court-yard; over it is placed a pitcher of wafer called khalsa. Tho pitcher 
is covered with mango leaves, one pice ami some sweetmeats uro put inside, 
and rice or barley is deposited on the lid. Above this in set the maniage lump 
containing four wicks and henco called the chaumukh. Tho matkar is nueceedcd 
by lho mando ceremony. A mandwa or shamiana is erected and hung with 
mango leaves, and a hari#~- tho beam of the plough -m set up hutd by. 
Beneath the slmmiana is placed an earth, u elephant. Three to seven holes are 
dug near the plough beam and an image of (Janesli is made' there of cowdung 
and worshipped. The bride or the bridegroom sits m ar it aud is painted wit h 
hah'i by the near relatives, each of whom puts some silver into the v ousel 
containing the haldi, as a gratuity for tho male or formdo barber employed. 
This ceremony is called haldi charhana } and continues till the marriage day. 
But the preliminary ceremonies do not end even here. On an auspicious day 
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fixed by the Brahman Manki puja is observed. This is the worships all the 
family gods conduotod by the pandit in conjunction with the bride’s guardian. 
Tfie lowest cost to the bride’s guardian of this ceremony is Re. 1-4, and may 
rise to Rs. 1,125. Tho raiyat expends about Rs. 50. 

.. 617. At length the day for the barat or marriage procession arrives.^ The 
bridegroom is carried with much display to tho bride’s bouse and on arrival is 
much honoured by the bride’s guardian. A garland is thrown round his neck and 
a tika (mark) of da hi (curd) and achhai (rice) put on his forehead, while some 
aehhar or mantra is recited over him. At tho same time he is given a present, the 
value of. which varies from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 125, according to the means of the 
bride’s guardian. This ceromony is called Duar puja. On its completion the 
Barat retires for a rest ( janbasa ) and refreshments. Sherbet is served to the 
Baratis at 'a cost of from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 according to the number of guests. 
This is called Dhurchak. Then there is a shaxtrarth (a competition in reciting 
Shastras) between Brahman guosts and Bahas between the Kayasth guests of 
either party. When finished tho bride’s guests retire from the presence of the , 
Baratis. The next function is the presentation of presents to the bride (kaniun 
rnrechan ) consisting usually of gold and silver ornaments dresses and sweet- 
moats. Tho bridogroom’s elder brother accompanied by other relations takes 
thd presents to tho shnmiana and places them in tho outstretched hands of the 
bride who is brought there for tho purpose by the barber’s wife. This done 
tho men retire. Tho bridegroom is then brought into tho shamiana wearing a 
dticHim, Tho bride’s brother if any must also bo there dressed in a sarajora , i.e . , 
a dress given to him by tho bridegroom. Tho bridegroom is seated by the 
side of tho wife’s guardian. The pandit now recites the mantra consecrating 
tho marriago, and tho guardian bcBtows the hand of tho bride on the bride- 
groom. Tins final ceromony is called kaniaJan. 

The bridegroom’s party is then given a big feast which often costs moro 
than the means of tho bride’s guardian allow. A few years later when the 
bride is of mature age, sho for tho first time goes to the house of her husbahd. 
The technical term for this is gona, but no particular coremony is observed. 
Force of custom, howover, compels her guardian to give her a dowry of 
ornaments, furniture, cattle and dress tho cost of which he ofton can very ill 
afford. 


FUN lilt A L KITES AND CEKEMONIES. 


618. When a Hindu is at the point of death his family if rich give a 
... , calf (called baitanu) and if poor some pice to the 

Brahman, and certaiu passages are read out from 
the Vedas. Tho dead body is covered with now cloth (about 9 yards costing 
about Re. 1-4), and borne to the burning ground on a bed or a bamboo rantUi. 
Tho heir puts the fire into the mouth. When tho corpse is reduced to ashes 
tho mourners retiro to the deceased’s house, and are fod with plain rice, urid 
pulse, and cow’s milk. A pitcher filled with water and haring a small hole in 
the bottom, is hung from a pipal tree, the idea being that the departed soul of 
tho deceased can drink if s>> disposed. For ten days thereafter food (pinda) is 
placed neajjja river bank as an offering to the deceased. All the relatives 
nssetukJRy^m tho tenth day called daswan ), and are shaven. Pinda is again 
offered on tho eleventh and Muhnp&tra Brahmans are fed in accordance with 
tho means of the family. The number fed is never less than live. A calf is 
thou branded an<^ let loose. The Brahman gets a gift of all the personal effects 
of the deceased, now clothing, bedding, and some brass utensils. The Maha* 
patras avail thomselvos of this opportunity to squeeze out of the family as ntuch 
, as tnoy can by refusing to eat. unless they are amply paid. On the twelfth day 
tho Purohit Brahmans (priestly caste) are fed, ana they get as charity 1 pice to 
2 annus each. Finally on tho following day the relatives of the deceased are 
entertained to dinner. 

6L9. The dead body of a Muhammadau is bathed with water in which a 

. little camphor has been dissolved and is then clothed 

umraa »n ceremonies. fc a p an ( w fiicfi costa about Rs. 3 to Rs. 4); 

af tor this it ia borne to the burial ground, where the funeral prayer (nimas) is said 
aud tho body interred. Sumo sliver or copper is distributed to beggars. The 
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services o( a Sajis are secured to reoite the koran every day on tho spot where the 
deceased breathod his last. This continues for 40 days. On the third or fourth 
day after the death, called seum or ehaharum , the relatives and friends of the 
family assemble and read tho koran. This ceremony, which is oallod “ hall, 1 ' is 
a^ain observed on the twentieth and fortieth days. On each occasion food and 
pice are distributed to tho beggars. Well-to-do mon givo a dinner on eaoh of 
these thrde dayfc, but those of humbler condition are content with ono on the 
last, the fortieth day, when the closing ooremony called chehltm takes place. 
The Sajis gets all the personal effects of the deceased, some copper utensils, and 
some money. Beggars also got olotbing on tKia*day if the family can afford it. 

620. As in Western lands, so in tho East the first day of the year is a 

festival. Among tho Hindus, on tho previous 
on tk * fir,t d,y °* night, bonfires ure to bo seen in every village. 
* u 7##r ' The people look upon this as tho funcr&l ceremony 

of the old year, but the true explanation is that tho bonfires commemorate 
the burning of a Rukshati (a female demon) named Holika. f l'ho story goes 
that this wicked domon Holika wanted to burn her brother Prahlad, because ho 
had gained the favour of Vishnu through his good actions. Brother and 
sister went into the fire, and Vishnu saved his favourite, while Holika was 
burned. Many of the popular songs consist in objurgatory declamation of 
Bolika’s evil behaviour. * * 


Pit ICE OP CATTLE. 

621. Tho price of cows ranges from Its. 10 to Rs. 50. Above Its. 10 tho 
price rises at the rate of Its. 5 per soor of milk tho cow yields. 

Buffaloes cost Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 per head, and their prico is regulated at 
Rs. 10 per seer of milk given. 

Plough bullocks can be had for Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 a pair, and tho value of 
cart bullocks ranges from Rs. 50 to Us. 150 per pair. 

Cows arp very seldom slaughtered in this district, so the prico of a cow 
yielding no milk or a bullock unfit for plough or cart is very low. They aro 
often sold at Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per head. 

Cow milk iB sold at 1 anna per standard seer ; buffalo milk is cheaper. 

Cow milk is not much used in its natural statu. It is mndo into curdB 
(daAi), which with churas (flattened rice), forms tho chief food of tho middle 
class cultivators. Curds sell ordinarily from 2 pico to 8 pico ( lo/iia ) per seer, 
there being about 7 lohia pico in ono anna. 

Tho dung of cattle is utilizod for making chipris or godrat, which aro used 
as fuel.' It is sold at five to six pdttis for tho mpeo (a paiti is a heap of 7 X 7 
godras). Dung is also utjod for manuring goer lands, und fetches about 3 
maunds per rupee in its natural stato. 


irr.— VILLAGE CUSTOMS 


. 622. (1) Under-raiyats acquire no occupancy rights. 

(2) Raiyata paying produoo-rents (although settled raiyats having occu- 

pancy rights under tho law) are not treated as such according to village custom. 
They are ejected at any time. It has proved very difficult to pormiado cultiva- 
tors that tneir status does not depend on the form in which *ii. ^ pay their 
rents. 4 

(3) All tenants have to pay salami in coho of new settlement or re-sottle* 
ment, the rate of which varies according to tho quality of the land settled. 

(4) In villages not the property of the Raj, it is *the custom for the 
tenants to contribute something either in grain or cash os natarana on the 
occasion of a marriage in the proprietor’s family. 

(5) It is the custom for tenants to give salami to tho landlord on tho 
Punia or Dasahra day. They are served in return with pdn and ladut and 
are fed with daht and chura. 

(6) In the case of any well being dug, or a tank excavated, it is the custom 
to consecrate it by a sham marriage between two woodon human figures. 
In case of a new embankment all tho tenants have to contribute towards the 
expenses of this so-called marriage. The Brahmins are invariably fed on such 
occasions. 
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(7) It is the custom for the patwari in.Kartik to send presents of sweet- 
moats to his landlord and to well-to-do cultivators who in jretum contribute 
• to nis dawat puja. • 

* (8) It is a village custom for the Jcumhart (potters) to supply earthen pots 
without cost during marriage. They get some grain in return. Similarly the 
shoemaker supplies a pair or shoes evory year and in case of marriage or death 
in the zamindar’s family. * m 

(9) It is the custom for dhobis (washermen) to get the crop of 3 to 4 dhurs of 
land per male in each family, for which they wash clothes. The barber (he jam) 
gets the same for each man requiring the razor. The Lohar (blacksmith) gets 

10 to 19 dhurs for each plough possessed by a tenant. This is called the 

11 Pal" custom. 

(10) The oil-seller (leli) has to contribute a quantity of oil every day for 
use in the malik’s cutchorry. This is culled the cheragi. 

(11) The ploughman often gets no wages in cash from either the landlord 
or the tenant, but in return uses for his own purposes tho plough, and bullocks 
every third day ; the landlord is generally entitled under village custom to use 
in rotation tho plough of each tenant for one day in each of tho three 
seasons — Bhadui , Aghani and Habi. This is called “ Hart." 

(12) Tho past gets ub payment the toddy from the palm or date trees on 
alteTnato days ; he gets no wages in cash from tho tenant. 

023. Tho appendices attached to this report are as follows: — 

I. — District map showing tho boundaries of thanas and parganas. 

IT. — List of officers employed on settlement duty in the district of Champaran. 

III. — Abstract of the Khasra (Milan Khasru). 

J V. — Crop statement (J inswap). 

V. — List of tenants’ Agricultural stock. 

VI.* — Terij abstract. 

Vri.— "Transfer of proprietary rights. 

VI IT. — Transfer of occupancy rights. . 

IX. — Agricultural oulondnr for tho district of Champaran. . 

X. — Financial statements. 


. Conclusion. 

624. This report can fittingly close with a word of praise to those who 
have contributed their steadfast, energies to tho construction of an uccurato 
record of rights for tho Champaran district. All the Assistant Settlement 
OllicorB with, I am glad to say, very few exceptions did good work, but those 
who wero connected with tho operations for the longest period deserve a 
speciul reference. It will bo seen from tho list of officers furnished in Appen- 
dix II, that Pandit Uam Bullab Missra and Maulvi Syed Ahmed Ali Khan 
wero employed on these operations continuously for nearly five years each, 
Mr. Kerr for nearly four years and Babu Homauta Kumar Maitro for aver three 
years. The last namod deserves special mention for thd success with which 
ho rocovorod tho costs of the operations from the landlords and raiyats. A 
largo bulk of tho fair-rent case work for tho district generally, and nearly all 
tho cuso work of all sorts in the Madhubau Babu’s estates in particular fell oil 
Maulvi Syed Ahmed Ali Khan and tho results have ehown that it was very well 
dono. lie assisted mo to a small exte nt with the final report also. Of Mr. 
Kerr’s assnd£»**8— to Pundit Uam Ballab Missra however, are my chief acknow- 
ledgeim^vuuo. He was entrusted with tho charge of the head-quarter’s 
Setilomont Office, a most onerous and responsible duty entailing powers of 
organisation, constant supervision and unending strain. Ke never spared 
himself and his efforts boro good fruit. As tho settlement operations drew to 
a close, he was employed in compiling the information required for the final 
report., To this end he luboured unceasingly and with discrimination, and I 
am much indebted for his help. Mr. Kerr was in subordinate charge of the 
Champaran operations for nearly the whole of the period during whioh he was 
connected with them. In the solution of all difficulties his knowledge of the 
district and its landowners, his common sense and unfailing tact proved of 
the lit me t valuo. 

OuNiilo the department Mr. E. R. Macnaghteo, Secretary of the Bibar 
Indigo Planters' Association, and Mr. J. Lowis, Manager of tho Bettia estate, 
deserve our special acknowledgements for their advice and co-operation. 
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APPENDIX II. 


List of Officer* stnplu yed on settlement duty in the district *f Champorttn. 


NklfB 09 OtFICSfc. 


Dniftnation. 


Nature of employment. 


Parumi o? ' 

KiiriuTi 

MKWY. 



K. O Colvin, K«q., I.C.i. 

P. t:. Lynn, Eaq., i.r.#. 

C. i. fhevonaon-ll ior»\ Ewj., i.o a. 
C. A. Boll, K»n*« I.O.*. 

J. FI Kerr, E«j.. i.c a. ... M 


Bahu Rajkudiort Naratu fiinha 

MauWI G ho la in Gliaua 

Bahu Makhan Lai Chaltcrji 
,, Knliu Chandra Rat 

Iallt Chandra Da# Gupta 
.. Promntho Nath l)att 

• 

„ Hem Chandra Chatter}! 
Mautvi Bred Ahmad Ah Khun 

Pamlit Raraaballabh Mtacra 

Maulvi Abdul tfakam 

„ Maldhur Rahman 
Abdul iallk 

Baba Nagwndr* Kumar Qho#h 
,, Iiimuinjrau Nath Cbakravartl 
Maul v i Yu»#uf All 

Hhah Muhammad Axarn 
,, By«d Ati Maaahar 
Babu Hemania Kumar Moilro 


„ Harban* Rabat 
,, JaiLah Chandra Moxamdar 
,, Karat Chandra Mukrr)i 
Mautrl Afrurhir Rahman 

Kyad Ira bar Huaaain 
Rami iureah Chandra Chakravart) 
Maultl By«d All Aahraf 

A 1 . Ollenharh, Kaq. 


Mag 1st mb' amt Collar tor . I Beftbunmit Officer I t 4 fA ‘ 

Ditto .. . Jmi to . I h tit 

Ditto ... Ditto : a ft S ' ^ 

Join!. Magistral* and Deputy ! A Mutant Settlement Offhvr j ... ft O' 
Cnihrtor. i In pliarm*. ; 

OfTh la ting Magtnl rate and (Roller- J Ditto ditto .. i 3 0 10 

tor. I 


j Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
t ollnctor. 

J Official l»g Ihipuly Cullwlor 

Ditto •ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ihtio ditto 

, Deputy Collector 

! Officiating Deputy (MWtor 
j Ditto ditto 


| Sul*- Deputy Collector 
i Officiating Deputy Collector 
i 1 Mlto ditto 


ib.l>ei*it) <Jo 
Dltlo 


Officiating Deputy Collector 
Hub-Deputy < olUctor 
Ditto 
Ditto 


| Officiating Deputy Collector 
i Kan lingo 

I Hub- Deputy Collector 
j Ditto 

| Ditto 

j Ditto 

l Ditto 


* Khniiapurt and ... | 

j I 

1 Khatmpuri, attestation and 
I eaae woik, ! 

; A 1 1 « at At ion 
j Ditto 

! Ditto 

! K hand purl, •njmrvlidon and 
ceae work 
Klmnapuit 

hhniiapuri, attestation, <»*o 

I wcTk, icm\ery mid nffhv 

wmk 

Attestation, caw work ami 
official bond «juarlcp«. 

Attea latino 

Klwnapuri i 

At tent a i inn, khanapmi and; 
naan aork. 

Ditto ditto : 

Kliatinpiin 
Atti*etatt<iO 
DiMo 
Ditto 

Alteration, c*4w* tv | 

i‘o\niy and o(hi # u-urli at' 
lomil'gum t< r< 

A ti*wiaii.)(i arid c*mi w.,rk ... , 
Recovery „ : 

itw station 
Kbannpuri 
Ditto 

Ditto . I 

bhnnapuri, aDanlatPm and 
• oinputattun. 1 

, At mi ion i 
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APPENDIX III. 

Sham AUtract ( Milan Shorn), 
(All area* in acres,)* 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAND RECORDS AND AGRICULTURE, 

‘ BENGAL. 

No* 478T.— S. 


From P. a ETON, Esa, i.cj., 

Direetor of the Department qf Land Record* 

and Agriculture, Bengal, 

To ibr SECRETARY to tbi BOARD of REVENUE, L.P. 

V* 

Bated Darjeeling, the Slot October 1901 . 


Sib, 

I hate the honour to submit herewith the final report on the 
surrey and settlement of the district of Champaran, by Mr. C. A Stevenson* 
Moore, i c.s., for the information and orders of tho Board. This report was 
originally submitted to cue in manuscript lute iu the year 1800, but its printing* 
took a considerable time, and it was not recoived from the Press until ^sbem* 
her 1000. The accompanying report for the distriot of Muzaffarpur was not 
ready, however, until March iu the present year, and I was not finally 
informed until the month of June that the orders of the Government of India, 
contained in Home Department Resolution No. dated 25th February 100 f, 
for the abolition of intermediate reports, did not apply to my roviows of 
final settlement reports. Since that dato the executive and administrative 
duties of my office, including two months on inspection work in the mufassal, 
have unfortunately prevented my dealing with tliuso reports before the present 
date. 

2. The Settlement Officer explains, in his introduction to the present 
report, that most of the larger questions connected with the settlement 
operations in North Bihar have been dealt with in full in the report for the 
district of Muzaffarpur. The present report is, therefore, concerned solely 
with the special features of the work which affected tho Champaran district 
alone, and is accordingly comparatively brief. The report is lucid and 
excellently arranged. It is divided into two parts, vi tho first of which a 
general historical and descriptive sketch of tho district is gtvon, while tho 
second contains a full account of tho progioss of tho recent operations and an 
elaborate analysis mi the statistical results obtained. I would venture to invite 
the epocial attention of tho Board to Chapter IV of the first Part, in which a 
singularly clear and graphic account is given of the Land Revenue adminis- 
tration of Champaran up to the time of tho initiation of tho present pro- 
ceedings, and to the same Chapter in Part II, in which a careful estimate 
is made of tho actual material condition of tho lower classes in the 
distriot, and oogont reasons are given for a boliof that, in^^gito of the 
sparseness of the population, low rents, and comparatively 
the agriculturists of this district are loss prosperous than those of 

. districts in which these favourable conditions do not exist. _ 

The Appendices to the report arc brief, tho bulk of the importptn statistics 
having been incorporated in tne report itself. 

In spite of the care with which the report was chocked in proof, I 
regret to note that there are several misprints to be found in the text as well 
as in the tabular statements iu the body of the report. 

3. The earlier chapters of the report bring ont clearly the important 
fact that in olden times Cnamparan (or Chmpakaranga, the jungle of wild Cham- 
paka) was an almost untrodden forest, the retreat of religious ascetics, and that 
its agricultural development is a matter of recent years. This fac% and tbs 
proximity of the district to the great Himalayan Terai, must be borne in mind 


classes in sue 
in^nito of the 



{ a ) 

when the statistical Vesults of the recent settlement proceedings ere Mapped. 
The rainfall ie heavier than in other parts of Bihar; the district still enjoys an 
unenviable notoriety for unhealtbiness, which js only half deserved; oomomni- 
catfons are still backward, though fast improving; the railway system is 

* as yet but partially developed ; the raiyata are poor agriculturists; irrigation 
is almost unknown, and even the ubiquitous native trader conducts his 
operations with but little of his usual commercial aotivity. The report 
incidentally emphasises, in more than one place, the greet advantages that 
would accrue to the distriot from the* construction of railway lilies from 

' B&iragnia, in the Muzaffarpur district, through the north of the Ghamparan 
district, to Bagaha on the nver Gandak, and from Bettiah to the saipe place. 
Both are merely extensions of the existing system of the Tirhut 8tate 
Bail way,* and both would do much to open out a tract whioh is at present 
especially Jiiahle to famine. 

4. In Ohapter III of Part I, and again in Chapter IV of Part II, 
Mr. Steven son- Moore ’deals with the population of the district, and shows how 
greatly it is dependent upon agriculture. The ultimate result of his enquiries 
is to demonstrate that out of a population estimated in 1891 at 1,859,465, 
no fewer than 57 per cent, are pure cultivators, 7 per oent. unite cultivation 
with other pursuits, 21 per oent. are labourers owning a little land, and 9 per 
oent. are landless labourers, leaving only 6 per cent, of the population wholly 
unconnected with the land. The Settlement Officer has referred in several 
places in hi/ report to the severity of the famine of 1896 97, and his estimate 
of the widespread distress caused by it has received melancholy confirmation 

* in the statistics of the census of the present year, whioh show a decrease of 
69,ub& in the population of the district, representing a proportion of over 3 
per oent. The careful calculations made in this report for the purpose of illus- 
trating the material condition of the bulk of the population of the distriot cannot 
fail to be of considerable interest to the Census authorities, and the detailed 
figures for the district will possibly throw light on the difficult question— 
which is called by the author of the report .“the problem of Ghamparan ” — why 
this tract, which enjoys several marked advantages, should feel the pinch Of 
famine so soon and so severely. 

5. The records of the earlier settlements made in this district, before it 
came into our possession, are insufficient to givo any clear idea of its progress. 
In the settlement of Baja Todar Mull, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, 
99,424 acres are said to have been assessed to a revenue of Ks 1,37,835, 
giving the high incidence of Be. 1-6 per acre, but it seems uncertain that this 
area included evon all the cultivated land of the district. About a century 
later, in 1685, this revenue was raised to Rs. 2,10,150, but in 1750 it was 
again reduced by a few thousand rupees. It is difficult to ascertain what the 
actually assessed revenue of the district was when we took over the district 
in 1765, but it appears to have stood at something about 2 lakhs, although the 
settlement mado by Hoshiyar Jung in 1773 would appear to have been much 
lower and little above that of Todar Mull In the course* of his account of 
the subsequent revenue history o! the distriot, Mr. Stevenson-Moore points out 
how closely it was bound up with the history of the Bettiah Raj, ana how thq 
four great families of the district, now holding the Bettiah, Ramuagar, Madhu- 
ban and Shiuhar properties, came into existence. In the decennial settlement 
of 1791 the revenue appears to have been settled at Rs. 3,98,253, and the actual 
pernV’uent^ Settled revenue of two years later is returned as Rs. 3,85,587. 

~ ^yjlnent Officor deals but briefly with the general effects of the permanent 
M on the landlords and tenants, but goes more fully into the subsequent 
mUThpJun proceedings. The present revenue of the distriot is Rs. 5,15,803, 
assessed upb^a cultivated area of 1,447,874 acres, and emphasis is laid in the 
report upon uftf fact that while the cultivated area appears to have increased 
fiftoen-fbld since the time of Akbar, the revenue has increased but four-fold, 
and the incidence of that revenue has fallen from Re. 1-6 per cultivated acre 
to annas 5-8. 

6. A full account is given in the report of the general progress of the 
survey and settlement proceedings, and it will be unnecessary for me to refer 
to them at any great length. The total area of the district u 3,531 square 
miles, of which 3,250 square miles were dealt with in these proceedings, 250 
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•qsMi m3es of joiwte in tte north-west of the district imng sxoluded from 
tin operation*, and 30 square njiles— -belonging to the criminal jurisdiction of 
Saras — b6ing taken up by ate* pact of that district The trarerae survey %ar, 
commenced by a professional party in 1891-92 and eras practically oomplqted' 
in 189495, with the exception of an area of 886 square miles in the dianu of the 
Gaudak river which was traversed in 1895 96. The cadastral survey and preli- 
minary record-writing was also carried out by the Survey of India Department, in 
close cooperation with the Settlement authorities. It was eommenoed in. 
1892-93 by one camp, which was reinforced by a second camp in 189495, 
and the work was completed in 1895-96. The attestation of the reoords 
was initiated experimentally in 1892-93, and oommenoed in earnest in the 
following year. It should have been completed in the year 1898-97, but 
progress was checked by the famine of that year, and it did not oome to an end 
untu 1897-98. Case work continued for a year after the completion of 
attestation, during whioh year also the main work of recovery of the costs was 
brought to a dose, and the records of the settlement were handed over to the 
Collector. The final report was submitted, as has been already noted, in 
the coarse of the year 1899. Colonel Sandeman, as Director of Bengal Survey*, 
at first superintended the survey operations, and was sucoeeded by Captain 
Crichton, as Superintendent of Settlement-Surveys, Bengal, who held that 
post np to the conclusion of the operations. Mr. E. Q. Cplvin, 
was Settlement Officer from 1892 to March 1896, with a brief interval ox 
eight months in 1895, when 1 took up the work in addition to my dutios in , 
Muzaffarpur. From Mareh 1896 to June 1899, Mr. Stevenson-Moore wa> in 
charge of the operations as Settlement Officer in North Bihar with MxfT. H. 
Kerr, i.c.s., as Assistant Settlement Officer in goneral chargo of tho distriot 
operations, under him. 

* 7. The Settlement Officer has dealt fully with all matters of importanoe 
connected with the preliminary reoord-writing and the attestation of therooords 
in his report on the proceedings in Muzaffarpur, and touches them but lightly in 
the present report. I would invite the attention of the Board, however, to tho 
strenuous effort that was made, at the commencement of tho operations, to utilise 
the patwaris as amins for the writing up of the record. The attempt, although 
made in an area more favourable to it than oould be found iu any other part 
of Bihar, completely failed, and this negative result has proved most useful as 
a practical and final demonstration of the impossibility of making use of the 
patwaris created by Regulation XII of 1817 for independent revenue work. 

• There were comparatively few boundary disputes— -only 988 as compared with 
1,475 in a smaller area in Muzaffarpur — and the work of attesting the records 
proved comparatively simple, such difficulties as were met with being due more 
to the apathy and ignorance of the raiyats than to any other cause. There being 
an abundance of land for cultivation in most parts of the district, disputes as 
to possession were few, and the proceedings were greatly assisted by the fact 
that considerable (Cress are held by indigo-planters, whoso books and village 
accounts .were always open to our inspection, and were almost invariably 
admitted by all parties to be correct. 

* 8. From tne very commencement of our operations it became obvious that 
a .the settlement of fair rents under section 101 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act 

would form a more important stage of our proceedings in Chatnp aran than in 
other dist ricts in North Bibar, aud Mr. Stevenson-Moore has 
special attention to this subject in his report, paragraphs 
of whioh give a fall and careful account of this work. Rent-rates 
Ifnd U abundant, and there is more competition among landlords ftdhtffluit* 
than amo ng tenant* for holdings, while at the same time* the la^Tlords are 
for the most part above resort to the oppressive and illegal mefnods common 
a mong the petty proprietors of Muzaffarpur for the enhancement of rents, and 
look to the law to assess rents for them, at the time of settlement, on excess 
l ands that have hitherto escaped all assessment. The result was that a 
wery large number of applications for the enhancement of rent were filed, 
ana a considerable p ropor ti on of them were successful, as the following figures 
“SriU showp but as the great majority of these applications were merely for 
the of access areas to rent, and as in very fow oases only lias there 

been guy enhancement of rent rates, the tnmdence of rents per acre of assessed 
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land has been scarcely affected at all. Oat of *304,659 holdings in the district, 
118,413 or 32*4 per cent, were brought under settlement of fair rente through 
applications made by landlord or tenant (chiefly, of course, by the landlord!. 

''In the case of 63 per cent, of these holdings the rent was enhanced, in 2J 
per cent, the existing rent was settled as the fair rent, in 13 per eent. the 
applications were withdrawn, and in 0'24 per cent, the rent was reduced. 
Tito, existing rental of the holdings affected by these proceedings was 

,Rs. 0,33,03d, and this was raised by Bs. 01,781 to Rs. 10,25,720/ Out of 
this increase a sum of Rs. 00,200 was obtained by the landlords, under the' 
provisions of seotion 52 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, by the assessment 
of excess areas to rent, and it is noticeable that, of the total rental 
settled if! the course of these proceedings, 75 per cent, was determined by 
comptomiya between the parties, and only 19 por cent, by the Court in 
contested suits. The rents of the holdings affected were raised on the whole 
oy 0 8 per cent... but fho rental of the district was raised by 3 9 per cent. only. 
I do not think that this can be held, in the special circumstances of the district, 
to be a result in any wuy inequitable to the tenants, although, in view of the 
somewhat gloomy account that is given in the report of the material condition 
of the cultivating classes, it must be a matter for congratulation that the 
rent roll has not beon more substantially enhanced. 

rv 0. It is unnecessary to follow the Settlement Officers detailed account of 
the history of the more important matters that affected our settlement of rents 
v in this district, but I would invite the utt.ent.iou of the Board to the paragraphs 
dealing with the treatment of compromises and with the question of the calcu- 
latioffcof the excess area upon which additional rent should be assessed. In 
the mattor of compromises the views of the Settlement Department were 
accepted, in spite of an adverse opinion from the Legal Remembrancer, by 
tho Special Judge and by the High Court, and have now been omphasised 
by the legislature, with the full uonseut of all parties oonccrnod, in the 
jrcoent amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Act. In the matter of excess areas 
the Settlement Department’s view bus also prevailed, after much con- 
troversy and tin ough many appeals, and the equity of making an allowance 
of aroa, to cover disparities in the longths of the measuring rods used at 
different times and differences in the method of measurement, is not now, 


I believe, contested. Mr. Stoveuson-Moore shows in his report how valuable 
the work dono by Mr. Colvin was at this stage of the proceedings, and to how 
great an extent the equitable nuture of the principles finally adopted as the basis 
of our rent settlement proceedings is due to him. 

10. The reiuuining stages of the operations afford little that is worth 

spcciul comment. Tho objections summarily decided by the settlement staff 
numbered 12,432, giving n percentage of 3 10 on the total number of holdings in 
tho district. Of these about 45 per cent, concerned the entries of existing 
rents, 20 per cent, dealt with entries as to possession, and 15 per cent, with 
entries as to trees. The suits filed under section 106 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
and triod under tho Code of Civil Procedure numbered 3,251 or scarcely 1 per 
cent, of the number of holdings. Over 2,000 of these related to rent disputes, 
and it was in this stage of tho proceedings that the oppressive dealings of the 
Mudhuban Bubu with his tenantry became more especially noticeable. Tho 
office work that was involved in the completion of the records was not so 
Mjjpk which had to be earned through in Muzaflurpur; but over three 

m* ; ' ,n 9 r und sixty thousand k kalians had to be dealt with, containing over 
C .^.i^lion eight hundred thousand plots, in two thousand eight hundred and 
fomiPSaC* villages, and the number of temporary muharrirs employed on this 
work in tik; Alotibari office rose sometimes to over six hundred. 

11. TmS account of the work of recovery of the costs of the opera- 
tions* which is given by the Settlement Officer in Chapter V of Part II 
might perhaps have been introduced earlier in the Report. It had been 
estimated that the total expenditure on survey and settlement proceedings 
would amount to annas 8 per acre of the area dealt with, and this cost was 
apportioned in the proportions of annas 2 against Government, annas 3 pies 
6 against landlords and annas 2 pics 6 against tenants and oocu piers. The 
actual sum oouiputed for recovery amounted to Rs. 7,85,382 or its. 7,19£ 
store than the sum obtainable nt the acreage rate, the excess being due 
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to toe working of toe role * that the minim am charge on any holding • 
should IgB annas 9 pies 0, pad to the provision that, -in the oase of hold- 
ings above one aore ift area, fractions of half an aoro and leas would b% 
disregarded and higher fractions taken as one acre. I may note here tha^thd 
figures in paragraph 602 require some explanation, the reason for tho apparent 
excess in toe sum apportioned upon the landlords being that this amount 
includes the large sum paid by those landlords for waste lands and lands in 
their oWn cultivation, for which they paid both the landlords 1 and toe tenants’, 
shares. The reoovery proceedings nave been wholly successful, although there 
was sonje delay in toe realisation of the sums due from the Bettiah and 
Ramnagar estates. A small sum of Rs. 180 was written off as irreoover- 
able, and the large balance which was handed over to the Collector tor 
reoovery at the end of our proceedings has since been satisfied almost 
in full, the present balance standing at Rs. 161 only. The circumstances 
of the Champoran district made reoovery work much simpler than in the 
district of Muzaffarpur, the only complications being duo to the difficulty found 
in adjusting advances made by the landlords in the earlier stages of the 
operations and to the absence of current coin in the north of the district, 
where all financial transactions appear to be conducted by the people through 
tho medium of “ dumpy ” or lohia pice, one hundred and twelve of whioh are 
said to go to the rupee. Tho cost of the operations amounted to About 
Rg, 30,000, or 54 per oent. of the actual recoveries made by tho Settlement 
Department; but this percentage will be much reduced if tho total recoveries* 
made up to date are added in, tho subsequent realisations from the Uffitiah 
Raj and other landlords having cost very little to niako. 1 may noro I here 
that as the cost of the survey and settlement operations in the north of the 
district fell short of tho estimate, the total expondituro actually incurred, less 
the miscellaneous recoveries made in tho course of tho proceedings in the shape 
of court, remeasurement and copying fees, &c., amounted to about annas seven 
per acre only. Government has bmolited by this reduction of expenditure 
and has ultimately paid a smaller sum as its share of the cost of tho proceed- 
ings than would otherwise have been the caso. 

11. On pages 94 and 95 of his report Mr. Stovonson-Moore touches upon 
the subject of tho maintenance of the records, and notes tho failure of Aot 
III (B.O.) of 1895 to effoot its purpose in this respect. This subject is 
still under the consideration of Government, and need not bo further referred 
to here. The essentials of any schemo of maintenance or periodical revision 

* of the records in Bengal aro that the work shall be done on the ground and 
shall not depend on the initiative of the peoplo themselves, and that the 
modifications made from time to time in the llecord-of-Kights shall be attosted 
by responsible officers and be given the same evidential value as tho original 
entries in that Record. It is much to be hoped that any schemo that may be 
adopted will include provision for those two cardinal necessities. 

12. This review would extend to needless length were I to submit to 


the Board all the comments that are invited by the most interesting para- 
graphs on the statistical information derived from the settlement proceedings 
which have been included by Mr. Stevenson- Mooro in his report. This 
information is dealt with by hitn very fully and in natural sequence, tho total 
&rep of the district being first considered, then tho classification of that, area as 
cultivated, uncultivated, and unfit for cultivation, the extension 
during the period of British occupation being incidentally dealt 
crops that occupy the land come next, and tho Settlement Officer 
them to the status of the cultivators, the size of their holdings, an^UBBnts 
paid by them, while the chapter closes with some interesting s to the 

transfer of holdings. The expansion of cultivation in the dismet is carefully 
considered in the earlier part of this chapter, and it is shown that firheroas 
lees than one-twentieth of the district was under cultivation in the time 
of Akbar, and only one-fourth at the commencement of British occupation, 
the cultivated area amounts at the present time to 70 per cent, of the whole. 
The tables dealing with crops give interesting figures comparing the areas 
under each crop in Champa ran with those under the same crops in the 
r districts of Musafiorpur, Azungnrh, Gorakhpur, Ballia and Gaya, as compiled 
” from cadastral records, and it is shown that a larger percentage of the total 
area in this district is under rice than in any of its neighbours, white the areas 
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under indigo and opium are also both actual! y and proportionately greater.- 
Thpre can be little doubt that these last two crops afford the raijat some 
peciftity against the failure of the great rice crop, but opium is itself a 
precarious crop, and it is not tended in Cbamparan with the care that seonres 
to tfie agriculturists of other districts so much profit from its cultivation. 

13. I would invite the attention of the Board to the interesting para- 
graphs on “Status" on pages 123 to 130 of the Report, and the noticeable figures 
that are given to show what a large proportion of the cultivated area of the 
district is held by tenants possessing occupancy and settled rights under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. On page 124, Mr. Stevenson-Moore gives <a most 
apposite quotation from the late Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Champaran, which shows how much the Bengal Tenancy Act, combined with 
our present* operations, has done to establish the rights of the cultivators of 
this district,, while the statistics given on the following page .oomparo the 
status figures for Champnran with those of soveral neighbouring districts greatly 
to the advantage, on the whole, of Champaran. If the figures given as to 
rents and rent-rates on page 131 of the report are taken into consideration in 
conjunction with these figures for status, we have still further reason to believe 
that the position of the Champaran raiyat is in many respects better than that 
of any of hiB neighbours. 

*i4. In r the interesting paragraphs on the transfer of ocoupanoy 
rights the Settlement Officer gives figures for the transfers that took place in 
'the ton years preceding the operations in a considerable proportion of the 
areaNd the district. These figures are compared with the similar figures 
obtained for the district of Muzaffarpur, and demonstrate emphatically the 
different oconomio conditions of the two districts. The whole subject of trans- 
fers, tho harm done by them, and the possibility or advisability of restricting 
them, havo been considered reoently by the Board and by Government in a 
separate correspondence, and in the coyrse of that correspondence attention 
has been drawn to tho neoessity of differentiating between Champaran and the 
other districts of Bihar. Whereas in Muzaffarpur, in an aroa^ of 860,000 
acres, the transfers numbered 14,500 only, we find nearly 30,000 transfers in 
one million acres of Champaran, and while in Muzaffarpur 79 per cent, of 
the transfers were made to fellow-raiyats, and only 13 per cent, to money- 
lenders but 56 por cent, of the Champaran transfers were made to fellow- 
raiyats and no fewer than 41 por cent, were made to money-lenders. It is 
obvious that these striking figures demand tho careful scrutiny of all who 

are interested in the material condition of the cultivators of this district. 

• 

16. In a brief chapter on indigo (Chapter III of Part II) Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore discusses the statistics of the cultivation of that crop, the systems under 
which it is cultivated, and the advantages of its cultivation to the administra- 
tion, to tho cultivators, and to tho labourers of tho district. This subject has 
been dealt with more fully in the corresponding chapter "of the Muzaffarpur 
report, and 1 would only note here that I am doubtful whether the Settlement 
Officer has estimated sufficiently highly the very considerable advantages 
which the cultivator derives from the regularity in the payments made to mm 
for indigo, from the excellent management of their estates and tenures by . 
the indigo planters, and from the fact that rents have been kept down to a 
>by the lease of considerable areas in the Bettiah Kai to the 
"Jpumim unity. There is good reason to consider that the cultivation 
in the distriot of Champaran has been of great benefit to the 
well as to the labourer, and although defects in management 
inally tendered this cultivation unpopular in a few places, its 
relinquishmeffb-would, I believe, be a matter for much regret. 

10. Chapter IV of Part II, to which I have already invited the 
special attention of the Board, contains a most interesting review of 
the material condition of the mass of the population of this district, and 
should be read with the exhaustive report on the famine of 1896-1897, 
which was submitted by Mr. D. J. Macpherson, who was then 

Collector of the district. The reoeot census figures, when available in 
detail, will prove interesting reading in this oonnection and will probably 
confirm the view taken by both Mr. Macpherson and Mr. Stevenson-Moore 
as to the low place in the scale of well-being which this distriot really. 



occupies. While, as I hare noted above, element* oi prosperity doubtless 
exist in the fertility of the sdQ, the sparaeness of the population, andjme 
moderate rent-roll, we hare on the other side still more potent factors in the* 
comparative nnhealthineas of large traots in the north of the district, •the 
inferior standard of cultivation, the absolute dependence of the population 
upon agriculture for a subsistence, and the want of communications ana douse* 

S iuent stagnation of trade. The increase in the population that may be hoped 
or in the next ten years, the extension of the railway system (to be accompanied,* 
perhaps, by an improvement in its management), the development of irrigation 
projects*in the north of the district, and a gradual improvement in communi- 
cations may be looked to for some amelioration of the oiroumstanoes of the 
people of Champaran in the future, but the recommendations that the last 
of the Famine Commissions has made, for tho partial protection of* the people 
from famine by the encouragement of agricultural -development and the 
establishment of agricultural banks, would appear to be especially applicable 
to the present condition of the distriot. 

17. 1 venture to ask the attention of the Board, in eonolusion, to 

the noticeable services that hare been rendered to Government by the 
officers who were employed in carrying out tho operations that have been 
reviewed above. The work done by Colonel Bandeman, Mr. W. C. 
Macpherson, Captain Crichton, and Mr, Btevenson-Moore himself may be fboro 
conveniently dealt with in connection with the exhaustive report on tlie gonoral 
operations in North Bihar which is contained in the MuzafTarpur Final Report, * 
but the Board will perhaps note with appreciation tho excellence of the ?><mont 
report, its conciseness, and the ability with which tho important statistics 
derived from tho operations have boon handled. 

The whole of tho work of initiating tho proceedings, organising field, 
office and case work fell upon Mr. E. G. Colvin, i.c.h., who was Settlement 
Officer from the inception of the proceedings in 1892 until tho commencement 
of the recovery of the costs in tho your 1890, with but one break of loss than 
nine months— -a break necessitated to some extent by failure of hoalth due to 
the severity of the work. To Mr. Colvin’s ability, zoal and foresight the 
success of our proceedings is in great meusure due, and the people of tho 
district are indebted to him for tho care with which differences wore adjusted 
between landlord and tenant in matters of tho greatost importance to both. 

Of the assistants to tho Settlement Officer, Mr. J. II. Kerr, i.e.s , is by far 
the most prominent, and I venture cordially to endorse Mr. Stovenson-Mooro’s 
acknowledgment of the value of “ his knowledge of tho district and its land- 
owners, his commonsense and unfailing tact” in tho solution of all the diffi- 
culties of the work. Mr. Kerr has since succeeded Mr. Stovonson-Moore as 
Settlement Officer in North Bihar, in which rosponsiblo capacity his ability 
and his energy have proved even more notable than in his work in Champaran. 
Pandit Rama Balabh Misra rendered udrnirahlo service in all departments of 
the work, and Maulvi Syod Ahmad Ali Khan, besides labouring with crodit 
throughout other stages of the settlement proceedings, accomplished the 
difficult task of settling the differences between tho Mudhuban Babu and 
his tenantry thoroughly and well. Babu Hcuianto Kumar Maitra proved 
* a good assistant in many ways, and was particularly successful m his 
conduct of the recovery proceedings, and Maulvi Gholum Ghao* jm d Ijqbu 
Hem Chandra Chatterji, whoso names will be brought to the spe 
of the Board in counection with the proceedings in the district 
also rendered good service in Champaran. I beg also to identify 
the Settlement Officer in his “ special acknowledgment ” #of theaffvrnoand 
co-operation received from Mr. E. R. Macnaghten, Secretary^} tho Bihar 
Indigo Planters' Association, and Mr. J. R. Lowis, Manager of the Dottiah 
Raj. 

I have tbe honour to be, 

Sm, 

Your most obedient servant, 

P. C. LYON, 

Director of tho Department of Land Record* 

and Agriculture, Bengal 
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